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Five months are now nearly gone, since the Committee of the 
* Associated Cotton Spinners of Glasgow were ruthlessly seized, in 

the lawful discharge of their duty, by a band of Police, dragged to 
prison as felons, and there treated in a manner unparalleled in the 
annals of the history of the worst days of a Sidmouth or Castle- 
reagh. 

Every thing was done by those in power, who committed the 

'^ brutal assault, to pervert (acts, and prejudice public opinion against 

V their victims, through the means of the press, till public indignation 

N was roused to its highest pitch, and scarce a voice dared to be raised, 

^ even to throw a doubt on the Spinners' alleged guilt ; and far less 

' ^ attempt a vindication of their character from the foul charges of 

which they had so unsparingly been accused. Time, however, 

rolled on, and public clamour began to subside into something 

like a calm. The Glasgow Assizes for criminal cases was near at 

hand, and the public expected then to have developed to them a 

system of conspiracy, fire-raising, and murder, hitherto unknown in 

the annals of crime. 

What, however, was the result ? Instead of bringing these eighteen 
niet^, who had thus been charged, to a speedy punishment for the crime 
of which they were blamed, it was understood that the Public Prose- 
cutor had no intention, at that time, of submitting the case to a jury 
of their countrymen. 

The public then began, for the first time, to suspect that all that 
was said regarding these victims of oppression and tyranny could 
not be true, or else, why delay their trial? It then became evident 
to their friends, that the object of their prosecutors was not justice, 
but punishment without conviction, in order to tire out the patience 
of some of the sufferers to an acknowledgment of some crime they 
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really were not guilty of^ in order to justify their own foul deeds and 
unlawful proceedings.' Consequently, measures were adopted to 
compel the Public Prosecutor eitlier to bring these men to a tria1» 
. within a given time, or otherwise liberate them "from their dungeons. 
These proceedings had the effect, ai several periods, of reducing the 
number of the victims to five; the others were liberated on the 
.snoiallest amount of bail the law allows. In the mean time, the 
Committees of the Trades of Glasgow were convened, to take 
their case into consideration ; and they appointed a Committee of 
Inquiry, composed of delegates from each Trade, with power to add 
' to their number, knd do otherwise In the matter as the circum- 
stances of the case might justify. The proceedings of that Committee 
bave now been known throughout every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and their appeal for support to obtain justice for the injured 
and oppressed, although at a very high price, has beien nobly re- 
sponded to, from all parts of the country, by the working classes in 
particular; and a few noble and honourable exceptions among the 
middle and higher ranks tif society. ' 

On the 24th of October, at the last hour of the laftt day (hat the 
law, bad as it is, allowed the Public Prosecutor to indict the five 
Remaining prisoners, or set th^m at liberty, they were served with 
their indictments. After they had retired to their miserable cold 
stone cells to pass anothier tlreary night, they were Kwakened near 
12 o'clock at night by the rattling of keys, unlocking of iron gates, 
and massy bolted tldors, and had placed into each of their hands a 
copy of the most extraordinary indictment, perhaps^ ever submitted 
to a court of jttstice, and fixing their dsy of trial to come on at 
Edinburgh, on the 10th day of November, thus only allowing them 
fifteen days to preplare thek defeniee, which the Public Prosecutor 
and his substitutes had taken three months to concoct Mr. Andrew 
Gemmill, their mttst indefatigable agent, was not, however, to be 
outdone. In proportion as obstacles arose, hi» energy redoubled to the 
cause ) every other business was instantly kid aside ; fift^n extra 
clerks were immediately employed night and day, to eopy the pre- 
cognitions of the Crown witnesses, and exculpatory evidence, which 
has am6unted to two large Iblio vobinesy of Winch eight copies 
have been 'made for the use of Counsel and Agents, thns in all 
making the whole sixteen folio volumes, containing the evidence of 
upwards of one hundj'ed and fifty witnesses in di^rent parts of 
the country, all of whom were precognosced by Mr. Gemmill ;9er- 
sanalli/f in the short period of fifteen days — nn achievement unpre- 
cedented in the annals of crini«ml jiirisprttd^ee. The Trades* 
Committee also in the same time redoubled their exertions: cor- 



cespppdence .^as kept jap with aU parta of the country; delegations 
If ere sent to yariou9 }vurt». of. Scotlapd, wbicb, aided a little by 
tbe moderately Ub^aral^ and ooUy by the democratic Pr^sfi, roused 
public attention and ^ympa^hy. in favour of the oppressed ; upwards of 
5Q exculpatory witnes^estof tlf e most respectable character were also 
procured, and sent at very cpnaiderable expense to Edinburgh; and 
all breasts beat high with e^tpectatio^ for a bvouraUe result The 
best Counsel the Scottish Bar oould bo^st of, were engaged, and all 
prepared to do their duty« Thjree.day? previous to their trial, the 
prisoners were taken> unknown to th^r agent or friends, from tbe 
Bridewell of .Gtasgow to Edinburgh Jail, hoavily loaded with Irons. 
The eventful maroiing ciama.at last;, the Court was crowded; tbe 
Judges took their seats^ with all the imposing ceremony which ancient 
times and c^ustoois had awarded to such proceedings ; the whole 
Crown I^awyei:is.tQak their, proper plaoes;. and onthe opposite side 
of the t^ble were«s^I)|anc4n M<|fei], Patrick Bobertson, Alexander 
McNeil, H. G. Bell, and J. Anderson, Counsel for the prisoners. A 
cheer ^om the assembled JXiuUitude without, and the stoppage of an 
iron carriage like the boiler of a fifty horse steam engine, intimated 
tiie arrival of the prisoners, who in a few minutes entered the dock* 
They were all dressed in an entire new jsuit of clothes. Their ap- 
pearance was sjtoge^ier prepossessing and interesting, and when 
aaked separately by the I^rd Justice Clerk if they were guilty, all 
answered in a. firm, maa^ tone» *^ Not guilty, my Lord.*' 

A most eloquent and learned discussion ensued on the prisoners' 
Counsel objecting to the relevancy of the novel and extraordinary 
indictment under which the priscHiers were brought into Court; but 
for reasons which do not appear lo have been satis&ctory to the 
Bar^ ' the Court was pleased to over-rule the objections. The pri- 
soners' Counsel then wished the case to be dedded by the Jury ; but 
the Crown Counsel stating that it waa ** not convenient for them to 
proceed with the trial," the case wap postponed till 27th November. 

In the succeeding p^ges of this Numh^ will be found the pro- 
ceedings of the first day of tbo trial. It is not for the Cominittee, at 
the present stage of thehusiness^ to say what have been the motives 
to. induce tbe Judges to adopt the extraordinary measure of post- 
poning the trial. The postponement, however, does not only seri- 
ous injury and injustice to the accused, who. are again subjected 
to all the rigour and surveillance of a felon's treatment, and the 
<* hope deferred" sufferings of their friends and families, but it also 
involves the Committee in cUmble the expense that otherwise would 
have been incurred. All the Counsel will again be required to be 
engaged and paid : they have already nobly done their duty, and 



were prepared to contend for justice to the last eittremity. The ex- 
culpatory witnesses, who liye in different parts of the country, will 
again all require to be summoned to appear, *and brought at great 
expense from their homes to Edinburgh** In a word, the whole pro- 
ceedings will have to be nearly gone over again. The Committee, 
however, expects that those who have hitherto so nobly responded 
to their call, will still continue their exertions in the defence of the 
rights of working men, against despotism and opprei^ion. The 
Cotton Spinners faave been long coofinedt and cruelly used, and 
d^erve thct sympathy and protection of every man and woman who 
haathe least spark of humanity in their constitution. But there is 
still a stronger inducement to urge the working millions to rally 
round the standard of justice, which the Committee have raised. 
The present struggle id not so mttcb for the life and liberty of a few 
^ln(ms but it is whether the millions of the productive classes of this 
country shall be made the mere slaves of the money-mongers, and 
other capitalists, and the victims of bad laws, partially administered ; 
and when driven to unite, as their last resort to protect themselves, 
be immersed in dungeons, and treated worse than the oomlemned 
robber or assassin ! 

It shall not be so : the Committee have << na'iied their colours to 
the mast," and are determined, whatever, the result of this affair may 
be, never to cease their exertions in the cause of human emancipa- 
tion, till justice shall be done to the oppressed and insulted operatives 
of Britain. 

HuGa AiiEXANDEBy Chairman. 

Glasgow, November I8th, 1837. 



• The Court has atlo^ed a turn to asiist in defraying the extra expense of 
conveying the exculpatory witaessea to Edinburgh ; but it will not be equal to a 
tithe of the amount requisite. 



TRIAL, &c 



The Court met at 10 oVsloek^ ob lOth Novtmbeiv 1837. There were on the beaeli 
tbe Lord Justice Clerk, and Lords Mackenzie, Medwyn, MoncriefT, and Cockbum. 

CoHfud for the Crown: — The Lord Advocate (Murray), the Soficitor-General 
(Rutherford), and Robert Haudyside, Esquire, atul John Shaw Steward Esquire, 
Advocates-depute. 

Law Agents far the Crown .* — David Clegfaorn, Esquire, Edinburgh, atid 
George Ssdmond, Esquire, Procurator- Fiscal, Glasgow. 

Oounsel/brthe Prisonen r-^Patriek Robertson, Esc^uire, Duncan McNeil, Esquire, 
Alexander M'Neil, Esquire, James Anderson, Esquire, and H. O. Bell, Esquire* 
Advocates. 

Law Agenik for tke /Vttoiwr».*«.Obarlet Fisher, Ksquire, Edinburgh, .and 
Andrew GemmiU, Esquire, Glasgow. 

The Prisoners were genteelly dressed, and their demeauour did not indicate May 
'thing like conscious guilt. 

The lodtctment^ including Inventoiy of Documents produced, and List of Wit- 
nesses and Assize, extended to thirty-seven closely printed pages ; but as the 
contents are very confused, and, as appears to us^ uutatelltgible except to lawyeis, 
we prefer giving the €$9ene» of the IndiotmeDt in plain terms, so that our readers 
generally nuy understand the nature o^ the Case. The following are the heads 
of the 

INDICTMENT 

Tn an abridged form. 

The Indictment charged ^aneroAl^, That an Associauon was formed many years ago 
by the Cotton Spinners in Glasgow and vicinity, the precise period and place of 
its formation being unknown, ** for the purpose of raising or keeping up the wages 
of the Operative Cotton Spinners ;** That unlawful oaths were taken by the mem- 
bers of the Association to keep secret the transactions thereof ; That lai^e numbers 
of Cotton Spinners had been induced to join the Association, to whom illegal 
oaths were administered ; Tliat the Association had at various times resolved to 
strike work, ** in order to obtain an advance of wages, or in resistance to a reduc- 
tion of wages ;*' That on these occasions the members had illegally " conspired** 
together to intimidate, molest, and threaten the workmen aeting contrary to the 
will of the united body ; That the united body had appointed Guard Committees 
to watch at the Factories under strike, to intimidate die new hands, and had used 
threats and committed violence ; That the Association had paid money as rewards 
to persons for perpetrating violenee, and had aided them in escaping from justice ; 
That the members of the Union had conspired together to send, and had sent, 
threatening letters to the masters of factories, or their managers, threatening them 
with personal violence, and to bum their premises ; That Secret Committees 
were appointed to carry the threats into execution ; And pariicularljff that a strike 
took place on the 8th of April, 1837, " on account of a reduction of the wages** 
resolved on by the masters, when a conspiracy was entered into, and various com- 
mittees were appointed to overcome the resolutions of the Masters, by means of 
exciting terror and alarm in the minds of the Masters and Non- Unionists, by 
threatening them with personal violence, and destroying their premises ; That 
Hunter was Chairman, Badkei Treasurer, M'NetU Secretary, Gibb assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association, and that McLean was one of the members of the Guard 
Committee ; and that the whole Pannels were cognizant of, and took an active and 
leading part in the alleged unlawful acts charged. And more particularly, the 
libel contained the following special counts : — 

UU That, on the 14th of June, 1837, in a publichouse in Gallowgate street. 
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Glaig^, tlie fMimels, along^ witb other memben M- ib& UaiQQ, htA eoteired Irito 
ft oonapiraey to effect the object of the said ftriket by force and Tiolefiee, and 
committing injuries on penons and proper^, and bad appohitedi by ballot or lot, 
a Secret ^lect Committee, for carrying into execution ii» Yiiions unlawfiil acts 
before specified. 

3d. That, on the 15& of Jane, ieS7, Tvitfain the said pQbli^.house, the t>atd 
Association or Conspiracy, and the paanels, or the said Secret Committee^ had 
hired certain *' persons, to the proseeator unknown,** to assault the workmen em- 
ployed in Robert Thomson & Son*s factory, being one of the Cotton Mills nnder 
tifAi&i which penens aecordingly> tliat day, atsralted David Gray, and Edwarj 
Kean, both -operatiTe Cottoof Spinaers in ^e said factory, in pursuance of the 
objects of the conspiracy. 

Sd. That the said Astooiatioii or Conspiracy, and the panned or the said 
Secret Committee, on the 20th or 22d dzy of June, 1837, wrote, or caused to be 
written, and transmitted through the Post-office of Glasgow, to Alexander 
Arthur, manager to the said Robert Thomson & Son, a letter containing threats 
of personal Yiolence against him, for the pari he bad taken in opposing the objects 
of the said strike, and with the intent of deteiting him Irom continuing to em- 
ploy non-Unionists, and of forcibly and illegally raising or keeping up the rate 
of wages. 

4th. That the said Association or Conspiracy, And thtf p&nnels, or tiie said 
Secret Committee, on the 3d day of July, 1887, wrote, or caused to be written, 
and transmitted through the Post-office of Glasgow, to the said Alexander Artiiur, 
manager, foresaid, another letteiv containing threats of violence as aforesaid, and 
w^ 3ie illegal intent aforesaid. 

5th. That the said Association and Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said 
Secret Committee^ on the d4th of July, 1887, wrote^ or caused to be written, 
and transmitted through the Post-office at Glasgow, to John Bryson, manager of 
M^eH & Morris's Cotton Mill, Greenhead of Glasgow, a letter containing threats 
of violence as aforesaid^ and with the illegal intent aforesaid. 

6th. That the said Association and Conspiracy, and the pannels, or the said 
Secret Committee, hired three persons named, " and other three or more per- 
sons, to the prdseeutor unknown,* to invade dwelling-houses of non-Unionists 
employed by the Mile-end Spinning Company, being one of the factories under 
strike, and offered, and paid ** a sum of ten pounds, or some other sum to the 
prosecutor unkoowov'* so to invade such houses, under doud' of night; and 
which persons so hired* did accoKUngly, on the dOth day of Jone, 1837, fareSbly 
invade the house of Widow Miehan, in which Thomas Donaghey, a non-Unionist, 
lodged, and did force hiia, under the terror of persopal violence, to swear, or 
promise that he would laav^ the employment af the said Company; and that the 
said offenders were outlawed fdr the ssid crime^-they having been provided with 
money by the said Association, to enable Aem to abscond from justice. 

7th. That the said Association^ and the pannels, or the said Secret Committee, 
hired or engaged *^ a certain per«on» or peinns, to the prosecutor unknown,** tO 
set fire to the dwelling house of James Wood, a partner of Francis Wood k Co. 
whose Mill, in Bridg^on of Glasgow, wte under strike, and offened said pertons 
*' j£20, or some otl^ sum or suras of money fb the prosecutor unknown,** to per- 
form the said wicked act, and which onknown persons did, accordingly, on the 
11th day of July, 1887, attempt to set fire to the dwelling house of Mr. Wood, 
by throwing through the window of bis parlour, two tin canisters, containing^ in- 
flammable or combustible materials, in each of which was a burning match, all in 
pursuance of the wicked object of the said conspiraey, and with the intent to raise 
or keep up the rate of wages. 

8th. That the said Association, and the panikels ITimler, Baeka, M*N^, and 
Gibb, or the said Secret Committee, did, on the iffid day of July, 1887, hire th« 
panned M^Lean^ to assassinate and Murder a non^Cnionist, employed in a Cotton 
Mill iHi^ strike, and engaged to pay him £M, <<or some other sum to the pro- 
secutor unknown,** to induce him to commit the mnrder ; and that the said 
WilHam M*Lean did, accordingly, on the said 2SM of July, fire a loaded pis^ 
tol at John Smith, a non-Unionist in the employioent of Henry Hooldsworth and 
Sons, Anderston of Glasgow, and the shot took effect on the said John Smith, 
one of the bullets having entered his person under or near his right shoulder, in 
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coiiie^«iiQ^.of,vfv4iteli lie wat iiiMDCtfdljr voobMI, and dkd of th^ wjwy on lli# 
25ih day of July, 1837* whereby Gmith wu murdered by M'Letta, in purtuftnce 
of the object of the oontpincy. and vith tba intent to zatte or keep up the rate 
of wages. Or otherwise-^ 

9th. That, in furtherance of the object of the conspiracy to intimidate, asiault, arid 
iwder Boo-UnloiHrti^ md-^tunt naalers ormanagera, the aevera! pannels ** did, 
^l and e«3b, or one or olber of thefBH," wickedly sheet at» and murder the said 
John Smithi with the wicked intent of ^deterring other workra«i from continuing 
in, or taking employment «t aoob.rBta of wages^ or on such terms aa tliey n^t 
choose. ** And the Indiotmenft«aM«M^ that the pannels "^ ought to be punished . 
with the pains of law> to deter etiicrs from eoounittiBf the Kke crimes in time 
coming." 

To the Indictment is sffixed. a list of 76 witneasea ta be examined for the 
Crown, and 65 Jurors $ and in tJie Report of the -future pvoceediogst «siU be given 
a list of the witnesses who may be examined, and of the Jurors who may be bal-- 
loted to serve on the trisL 

The prisoners were then asked by the Lord Justice Cleric what they had to say 
to the chaiges brought against them ia the indictment, and they severally answered 
in a firm and reepeetfultone of voice» ** Not gujlty, my Lord.** 

The following defences for the prisoners were lodged with the Clerk of Court. 

'* The defen&n aue net gnUty of any of the cfaai^gea eontabed in the libeL 

" In regard to tbe^i^eged murder of Smith, which seems to be more particularly 
charged as having been eomositted by the defender McLean, the Prosecutor haa 
not specified th^ praeifle hour at which it ia said to have bees committed. It is 
proper to state farther, that either the whole or greater part of the night of the 
22a July, 18^7* McLean waa in the public-houses of Angus Cameron, in Salt- 
market, and — «— M'Qwraithy in Bridge-street, Glasgow, and in the vicinity of these 
places.'* 

> (Signed) Patuck RcMiBirrflOK. iC ? 



Jasv Akdmmon. 
li O.Bxtx. 



Mr. DcvcAV M*Nbiu. rose to addre« die Court, as Counsel for the pannels^ 
on the relevancy of the> Indictment, and spoke to the following effect t—My 
Lords, I have to explain in the outset to your Lordships, that akhough there are 
Counsel for each of the prisonen^ and although there are separate interests involv*' 
ed, in discharging our duty to our clients, we shall follow the course that shall be 
least troublesome to the Court, by all of the Counsel appearing for each of the 
prisoners. Thb ease, aa steted by the Public Prosecutor, naturally divides itself 
into two parts. The interests of M 'Lean appear to.be stated diHerently from those 
of the others ; and> therefore, we may find it neceasary at the termination of the 
proceedings to enter asepsirate argument and address on behalf of the first four 
prisoners, and another in behalf of McLean : but we do not intend to trouble your 
Lordships and the Jury with a separate address for each of the first four in die in* 
dictment I mean, first of all, to address to yonr Loidsh^ some observations .on 
tho relevancy of the indietment Akhongh the prisoners are most anxious that 
the trial should be proceeded in, we^ aa their Counsel, feel that we would not bd 
discharging our duty to our clients, or dealing fistrly with the Court or the law, 
if we permitted an interloeutor of relevancy to pass >mtfaout criling your Lord- 
ships' attention to some of its peculiarities. 'Hie ebaervationB wMch I am to ad- 
dress to your Lordships, have a twofold object In the ftni9 platm, some of them 
will be Erected towards fixing the meaning and wndentanding of the terms of 
certain parts of this indiotment, beeaose the prisoners are entitled to know what 
aie really and truly the acensationa made against them— what is the meaning they 
are to attach to the terms of the ipdictmeat ; and if we have not been able,lo' dis- 
cover the Prosecutor's meaning in some parts, it is fair that we should hear it ex-^ 
plained by the Public Prosecutor, and it is for your Lordriiips then to say whyt 
IS the tnie and onequivAcal meaning of the terms in question. In the ieeoiuT ^re, 
some of the observations I have to make are of the nature of posiffve objectiena. 
Your Lordships will observe that tUs indictment contains two aocusationsi The 
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prisoners are accused of an illegal conspiracy and of mnrder ; but they were nH 
accused boih of an illegal conspiracy and of murder, but of illegal conspiracy ^ 
murder. Both of these charges are contiuned in the major proposition, but the 
subsumption is, " that true it is and of verity, that you, the said Thomas Hunter, 
Peter Hacket, Richard McNeill, James Gibb, and William M*Lean, are all and 
each, or one or more of you guilty of the said crime of conspiracy, as aione libel, 
led, or etherwisfy of the said crime of murder actors or actor, or art and part** It 
la not that they are guilty of the said crime of conspiracy and of murder, and one 
or other of them, but that you are guilty of the said crime of conspiracy, &r of 
the said crime of murder ; therefore this is a libel in whidi a verdict of conviction 
cannot be pursued on both these accusations. A general verdict^ in this libel, is 
no verdict at all. The verdict must be, that ** you are guilty of conspiracy or not** 
The pannels must be convicted in conspiracy or in murder ; but under this Kbel 
they cannot be convicted on both of these charges. Now, this being an alternm- 
tive libel, let us look at the proofs of it which make the charge of conspiracy. It 
18 an illegal conspiracy of workmen, forcibly or illegally to raise or keep up the 
wages of labour ; but it ip not that generally 8tated-~it is not only an illegal con- 
spiracy to keep up wages, but an illegal conspiracy to do so by certain epeeified 
meanty and the Public Prosecutor I^as speci6ed these means. It is an illegal con.* 
spiracy to keep up the rate of wages, by means which he has specified, and to 
which he has limited himself. The means are stated to be, *' the writing and send^ 
ing of threatening letters to masters or their managers, and of wilfully setting fire 
to, or attempting to set fire to the dwelling-houses, mills, or warehouses of owner^ 
masters, or their managers, and of the forcibly invading the dwelling-houses of 
workmen, of asbaulting and murdering workmen, or by means of the perpetration 
of one or more of these unlawful acts,'* and so forth. Nor, it is not merely a con* 
tpiracy forcibly and illegally to raise and keep up the price of wages by these 
means, for the Prosecutor has taken another element into that conspiracy, namely^ 
to ** do these things by these means,'* with a certain specified intent — it is to raise the 
price of wages by these means, with the intent and purpose of deterring and 
intimidating workmen or mastera " from giving or taking employment at the 
rate, or on the terms which they please, and of forcing them to do so, on the 
terms, and at the rate prescribed by the members of such illegal conspiracy. ** 
Then it is a conspiracy forcibly to raise the price of wages with a certain means 
and a certain intent. But the Public Prosecutor has not stopped here. He has 
said, ** when such threatening letters are written and sent to such masters, or their 
managers, and fire is so set, or attempted to be set to dwelling-houses, mills, or 
warehouses of owners, masters, or their managers, and the dwelling-houses of 
workmen are invaded, and themselves assaulted and murdered, and one or more 
of these unlawful acts are perpetrated, in pursuance of the said object and purpose 
of such illegal con8ph*acy," &c. — it is an illegal conspiracy to raise the price of 
wages, with certain specified means and with a certain specified intent ; and when 
tliese means are acted on in pursuance of the object, it must be to raise the price 
of wages — it must be with the intent specified that one or other of the things 
must be done — it must be to accomplish the object with a certain means and in- 
tent^ and some one or other of the means must be used. This is the conspiracy 
charged ; so that if it does not appear that the object of the conspiracy was to be 
accomplished by any of these means, if it was not to the extent here stated, it ie 
not the crime here charged, and if none of these means were used it is not the 
crime charged. Now this being the case, and it being said that we are guilty of 
conspiracy or murder, then the Public Prosecutor goes on with the indictment 
first to the charge of conspiracy, and latterly to the charge of murder. Th« 
charge of conspiracy begins at the top of page 2, and continues until page 22. It 
is divided into two parts, and I think a natural and useful construction, generally 
speaking, is given to it It sets out with a general statement, and proceeds to a 
more specific statement. Let us look first at the general statement, and then at 
the specific statement ; let us run over them together. The general description 
begins at page 2, and ends at page 3. It relates to no particular time or place 
or circumstance. It sets forth that there existed '' an Association of Operative 
Cotton Spinners, with the object and for the purpose of raising or keeping up the 
wages of the said operative Cotton Spinners ;" then it says, that '* in order, and 
with the intent more efiectually to enforce and attain the said object and purpose^ 
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tbe qaembers of the Awociation unlawfully administered to each other, or took a 
«^oret oathf or engagement, or obligation, binding or purporting to bind the taker 
of it tQ acquieace in, and support the resolutions, orders, or directions of the ma- 
jority of the members of said AsBociation," &c. Then it goes on to say, that 
'' tiie said Association latterly included all or most of the operative Cotton Spin- 
vers Yforking in the various cotton mills in the said city of Glasgow and adjoining 
niistriets." Then at the bottom of page 2 and top of page 3, it states, that " the 
said Association at various times resolved that the members of the Association* or 
those of them employed in certain of the said Cotton Mills, should strike work, in 
order to obtain an advance of wages, or in resistance to a reduction of wages, or 
on account of some other dispute or difference between them or certain of them 
and their masters ; and on these occasions the members of the said Association 
illegally and feloniously conspired, confederated, and agreed together for the 
purpose of forcibly, and illegally raising or keeping up their wages, or prevailing 
in the dispute or difference existing at the time, between them and part of them, 
and their masters, to use intimidation, molestation, and threats to workmen continu-r 
ing in the service of the Masters,*' &c. Then, that " in furtherance of said illegal 
conspiracy, the said Association, on these occasions, from lime to time nomi- 
nated and appointed certjun of their number, who had so struck work, to be a 
Committee, called a Guard Committee, to watch by themselves or by others, 
members of the Association, under their orders and direction, the Cotton Mills 
where the members of the said Association had struck work, for the purpose, b\ 
jneans of the terror and alarm caused by such demonstrations of force, and by 
means of menaces, moleslation, and threats of intended violence to the persons 
of other operative Cotton Spinners, of intimidating them from continuing to work 
at the said Cotton Mills, on other or different terms from those demanded by the 
members of the said Association who had struck work." Then at the bottom of 
page 3, it says, that money was voted out of the fund^of the Association to the 
Guard Committee, to enable them to carry the objects and purposes of its ap- 
pointment into effect; ** to pay and reward the actual perpetrators of the said acts 
of intimidation, molestation, and assault on said operatives.'* Then at the top of 
page 4, it goes on to say, that *' in cases where a member or members of the 
Asi^iation, or other persons employed by the said Guard Committee or the said 
Association, were apprehended and committed for trial on charges of having 
assaulted operative Cotton Spinners continuing to work, or engaged to work, or 
willing to engage themselves to work at said Cotton Mills, on the terms proposed 
by fbe said masters, the said Association, in order to frustrate the ends of justice, 
and that the said member or members, or other persons, might elude trial and 
punishment by absconding, procured law-agents, or other persons, to become cau- 
tioners in the baiUbond required to be executed for the appearance of the accused 
to stand trial, by advancing out of the funds of the Association, and plac« 
ing in their hands the amount in money of the penalty in the bond to be paid 
by them on forfeiture thereof by the flight and fugitatioa of the accused.'* 
I'hen in the middle of page 4 it goes on to say, that they conspired to write 
threatening letters, and invade the dwelling-houses of workmen, and to set fire or 
attempt to set fire to dwelling-houses of owners, and to assault and murder the said 
workmen or managers of the Cotton Mills. Then at the top of page 5, that they 
appointed a secret select committee, the names of the members of which were 
kept secret from the ordinary members of the Association, ** the office and func- 
tions of the said committee, and the intention and purpose of its appointment, as 
was well known to the members of the said Association, was to enforce and obtain 
the object of the strike, at the time of its appointment, and organizing and pre* 
paring the means, and making choice of and engaging, and hiring or rewarding 
the persons to be employed in forcibly overcoming the opposition to the strike as 
aforesaid, by the masters, managers, and workmen then employed in said cotton 
mills, and that by means of wickedly, illegally, and fsloniously writing and sending 
threatening letters,** and so forth. This is the general description, relating to no 
time or place or person, or circumstance. Then it goes on to the more specific 
statement applicable to a strike in April, 1837. Then it goes on to state that the 
Association existed during 1836 and 1837, and that in particular, in April, 1837, 
there was a 8trike~^(top of page 6) — that they struck nearly in a body. Then it 
says that they conspired to appoint and did appoint a guard committee for ^he 
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piii^f)OBe of watching^ the • Cotton MilK i"^ith the mcked and I«Iod'imi» iateat oi tati«< - 
midatiog and deterring the operatires willtng i» work. Then (page 7) it is uiA * 
that they did do go, tluit they did beaet the approftcfaet to the Cottoa MiUi^ «nd by. 
insolence and metiacet created terror and alarm among 4be operativea willtng tq 
work. Then it says that the accused were laembeni of the said Association ; aiMl 
at page 9, that they being parties to the strike, and participators ia the illegal acta 
of inUmtdation and molestation, and soon, resolved to go a itep farther, to assault 
and murder. In pursuance of that object, they appointed a secret or select com- 
mitteey and that secret committee, thus appointed, did those acts they were required 
to do, committed acts of violence as afa-eady set lorth» the last of them being the 
slaughter of Smith. This is all, as I undeistaad, under the charge of oonspiraey ; 
and the first difficulty that presents itself io my mind under that, is this question, 
is McLean or any of these prisoners ehaif;ed with the murder of Smith to be tried 
under a charge of conspiracy, or are ^ey not? A conspiracy to do an act or 
ceKain acts is not to do them. A conspiracy to do certain things by certain meaaa 
ia not ttecesiarily to use these means. But it is said heie that a conspiracy existed^ 
and I ask istfais a^ charge against the prisonersof murder or aot ? It is.-said at the 
4>ottom 6{ page 21, that "the said John Smith was thus assaaBiaated aad murdered 
by you the said WilKam McLean,, hired, engaged, instigaied, or directed, or t^^ro- 
curedto assassinate and murder him, by the said itiegal Assoeiatioii or oonspiraey^* 
&C. Is this a charge of murder against the prisoners? They as& charged alter-* 
nately with conspiracy or murder. These two chavges are put eHemateljr 
against them. Is it intended to doarge them widi the crime of murder under the* 
cnme of conspiracy, or that this- murder is a circusastuuse in evidenQe of con^ 
spiracy — a crime perpetrated in evidence of conspiracy ; but not a crime with 
which they are specificity charged? Undor this indictment they cannot be con«- 
Ticted bodi of the one and the other. There may be both oonspitaey and fl»iir» 
der ; but here the Public Prosecutor has not charged both coiispiraay and murder^ 
but he has charged me as being guilty of conspiracy or murder, and l want to 
know whether I am here to be tried for murder under the name of eonspiraey, or 
whether that murder is set forth as an mcidental circumstance indicative of cob«- 
spimcy ? I cannot say with which of those crimes 1 am charged. If the Public 
Prosecutor chsrge aoe vnih the orime of conspiracy^ and if the crime of murder 
was done in the way of conspiracy, thst crime is not capital. If he .s^s in fur«- 
therance of that, that i -committed ^ murder, I want to know whether under that 
count of conspiracy which he^has alleged here, thai I am capitally to be charged 
with the crime of murder. Let us look a little farther into this matter, and see 
what is the nature -of Hie alleged conspiracy. Observe, I cannot be charged of 
conspiracy to raise Hhe |rrioe of wages by sending a threatening letto*, and of 
murder, at the same time. ' 'What,tben, is the nature of this conspiracy ? Look 
again to the general history of i^ which begins at page % and ends at page 3L 
The first thing I want to knew here is whether this Association mentioned here 
consisting of a great -number of operative Cotton Spinners, ** including all or most 
of the operative eotton spinners ib the various Cotton Mills in the said city of Glas- 
gow and adjoining districts^^'^whetfaer itis intended thatthat Association is an illegal 
conspiracy, air inilw^-^that sooh in its general and permanent nature and character, 
or whether it is meant also' to charge that at certain times and occasions eonspiracia 
were formed, and that these consfMraeies so -beginmng, going. on« and ending, 
and fresh conspiracies beginning, going oa, and ending, as the objects they had 
in view called for them, liad the objects and means ia view described here ? I wuit 
to know whether it is that the inherent nature of that Association was in itself a con^ 
spfracy, because an illegal assoeiatioB is not the&ingcharged here. There are certain 
statutes against illegal a>nspiracy, and the Iramer of this indictment hadihese statatts 
in his eyfe, and in his mind, when drawing it out ; but here the statutes against ilkgiA 
associations' are not libelled on, and the Auodation is not called a conspiracy at 
the beginning, but it is simply said that an Association was formed, consisting 
of a great number of Cotton Spinners, for a certain objeet and purpose. . Let us 
see from the rest of the history of this Association, whether it was originally a con- 
spiracy, by these illegal means mentioned here, or not This Association, barring 
for its' object to raise the price of wages, to aocompUsh it did sobm unlawful acts, 
and the tot^of these acts was the atohbistering or talking an nnlawfal oath ; nair 
Is that said to be a conspiracy. At the bottom of 2d page, it says^— ** that the said 
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Association at yarious times resolved, that the members of the Aaociation, or ihuse 
Q^i&em' eispidyed in certain <if tiife said Colt«n M\\$, «hould atiika work-in order 
to obtain an advance of wages, or i* resistaace to a reduetion of ivages, or on ac- 
count «^f ftome otbe^ dispute or difference belvreen them, or certatn- of them, and 
their masters : and on the^ ooeasfons,** that is the occasions of strikes, sad not 
permanently, or on any oilier occasions, '^the members of the said Association il- 
tegidly, and feloniously conspired, confederated, and agreed together, for the pur- 
pose of forcibly and illegally falsing or keeping up their wages, Ike.** It is on 
these parl^cular occasions that a consplr^y was formed, and it is here described, 
fbat, ** en these occasions members of the said Assodation iUegally asd feloniousiy 
conspired." Here is a special conspiracy, for a special purpose — ^to set down a 
particular dispute existing at the tiine» shewing' that these conspiracies are- occa- 
sional — ^that they took their origin at a particular 8trike«-lhat their purpose is ao- 
complished when they put down ^e dispute existing, be^een them and their 
masters, that it was only on such occasions that membera:t^'eonspired and oonfed* 
erated.** That is the time when they did so ; and it was done to keep up the 
price of wages^ and for that purpose tbey are aaid to have used ^ intimidBtion» 
molestation, and threats.** I may here remark, in passing, that this conspiracy, in 
order to aoeomplish the objects arising out of a particular dispute between the 
operatives and their masters, is said to have been to use '* Intimidation, molesta- 
tion, and threats towards workmen $** but it is not said that Hbe object of it, on 
this occasion, was to threaten masters, to set fire to the dweliing^Muses -or miUs 
of masters, or to do anything to them at aU^ birt the object of ^e^con** 
spiracy is to do certain tilings towards intimidating- workmen. Here it ta 
said, that the said Associaiion, on these oecattons— 4ih&t is,, on the -oe^ 
oasions of these particular strikes, from time to time appmnted a Guard Coib^ 
mittee to intimidate, and that they did intimidate workmen, and did also assaidt 
them ; and that money was provided. to persons for so doing ; that bini-bonds were 
granted, and that the amount of them was paid to those who were indueed to 
grant them, that the perpetrators of the crimes here alleged uugbt elude the 
punishment which the law inflicts against sueh erime& Here, then, it will be ob« 
served, comes a second conspiracy; and that conapisacy not existiag during the 
"Whole period of the strike ; it is of a mons limited and ten^rary character than 
Ike other at the middle of page 4 of the indictment ; it say% liiat the members of 
it, " on -special occasions^ during the oontinuaoce of strike, oidered «fay them, as 
aforesaid, for the purpose of forcibly and illegally overcoming the opposition 
given to the object and purposes of their strike, by their employers, and by work- 
men continuing in, or proposing and willing to enter into the service of the said 
masters,** &c. These, my Lords, are conspiracies ti^thin conspiracies^ more limited^ 
as I have said, in their (jiasacter, more temporary in theor purposes, than the eon* 
spiracy that exisled during the strike^ When a strike takes plaoe^ it is said to be a 
conspiracy formed to intimidate the workmen. It ia then said that another con* 
spiracy was formed to intimidate workmen, and set fire to homes, which was more 
temporary in its purposes, and not so permanent aa the atrike itself, and being di^ 
rected to other matters, namely^ to intimidate and molest^ tojet fire to warehouses 
and dwelKng-houses. The first conspiracy is reforred to in page 3 of the todictment, 
where it is said, that *' on these occasions, the membeni of the said. Assodatiosi iUe« 
gaily and feloniously conspired,*' &c. I do not know whether here it is meant th« 
whole members ; but it may mean the whole. But when the Prosecutor comes tc 
the oonspiracy, which has for its object to do violence to the masters, is it a conspi* 
ncy of members, or a conspiracy of a comnuttee of directors ? Certainly not of 
the members ; and who or what is this committee of direetors* he has not told us. 
We know not what it is | but he takes to himself the aUoroative of shewing that 
the oonspiracy was one not of the Association generally, but composed and formed 
by the committee of directions, or by some other body, or governing body. I thought 
at first that it might be an alternative nomei^ for the same body ; but it is not. Turn 
to page lOth of Uie indictment to iflustrate this, and to shew that it may be a diffierent 
aet of people. About the middle.of the 10th page your Lordships will see a semi- 
colon after the word a/oretaid $ then the indictment proceeds, '* suoh meeting 
having taken place, time and place last libelled* the said committee of dioeetors^ 
or one of the members thereof, orof other governing body, or some other mem- 
bers of the Avsociation attending said meetiiq^ did propose, aad it was moved and 
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should hi Appointed by the members of the Association, who attended said meet- 
ing: and the intention and purpose of appointing the said secret, select, oar secret 
committee, and its office and functions, were as well known to the members at* 
tending said meeting, and generally to the members of the said Association^ to be 
illegally, violently, and feloniously to overcome the opposition to Uie said strike^ 
and to raise and keep up wkges,** &c What means the " other governing body" 
here? It clearly shews that this other body is a different body from the other. I 
refer to this as shewing that it is not an t^'as of the same body ; but it is, or may 
be, a totally separate and distinct body. There may be, as the indictment shews, 
two bodies here; a committee of^ directors, and another body. Now, the con- 
spiracy at page 4 is not co-existent along with the conspiracy at page 3, It is dif- 
ferent from it in what bad given rise to it ; it is different from it in its duration, 
and in the periods of its existence ; it is different in the means to be used, and in 
the people who composed it ; different in regard' to the accused who composed it» 
because this may be a conspiracy of a court of directions only, or a conspiracy of 
a governing body. But who are those persons, and what are their powers ? Do 
their acts involve the powers of the Association ? It does not appear that they 
necessarily do. The Public Prosecutor alleges separate conspiraei^s from •time to 
time, and composed, it may be, of different persons. It is said that this last .con^ 
spiracy resolved to write threatening letters, and resolve to set fire, or attempt to 
set ^re to the mills, warehouses, and dwelling-houses of the masters; to invade the 
dwelling-houses of the workmen, and to assault and murder. The observatioa 
I make on this, — and to shew that if I am right in making it, look at the subsequent 
part of the indictment, — is that the Association itself is not distinctly charged aa a 
constantly existing conspiracy, but a series of conspiracies, arising out of paiticu* 
lar strikes, — a conspiracy which had its origin, perhaps its termination, before the 
other conspiracy, — a conspiracy beginning of the strike, and ending with its termi- 
nation. This first conspiracy was composed only of the members of the Association, 
at the time of its existence ; the second one was only composed of those who are 
members of this particular conspiracy. If I am right in understanding that this 
is the nature of it, and if we have no time or place mentioned, no occasion spectT 
fied when this or these other conspiracies be^n, proceeded, and ended 5 if there 
are a series of successive conspiracies called into existence by particular events, 
and terminating with these events, what right, I ask, has the Public Prosecutor to 
go on to charge tee with a conspiracy in 1837, to send to a Jury to prove that I 
waa a member of a conspiracy which had commenced, followed out its purposes 
and ends, while he has not stated that the prisoners were members of that other, 
or these other conspiracies, or even that one or other existed when they were 
members of the Association ? I perfectly understand if he had said that the Asso- 
ciation itself was originally an illegal conspiracy^ and if I had been a member, 
and if the Association had conspired to commit all those acts, he would be enabled 
to prove against me all these acts. He does not say that the Association was an 
illegal Association, — that it conspired illegally, — but says, that on particular ooca- 
flions, members of that Association conspired to do certain things ; and that a court 
of directors had conspired to do other things. He has no title to prove special 
conspiracies which had begun, proceeded, and ended, of which I am not char«K»d 
as being a member; but charged as being a member of the Association, which is 
not illegal, in reference to me, any more than he has a right to prove against me 
acts of fire-raising or murder perpetrated by Cotlou Spinners years ago, and 
with which acts I had no connection whatever. What I wish to impresb on 
your Lordships, is the distinction between an illegal act and a conspiracy? 
tetween a conspiracy that existed years before, and a present conspiracy. A body 
may conspire — for instance, the writers to the signet might have conspired to 
make the lieges pay what they were not bound to pay ; but this would not be an' 
illegal conspiracy ; and you would not charge, on that account, the present mem-^ 
hers of their learned body with having conspired to do that which their predeoea^ 
sors had done years before. The Public Prosecutor has not said, that the Assod&r. 
tlon is a conspiracy : therefore I say, as the indictment is libelled, the whole of 
those occasional strikes must go out, because he is not entitled to prove any of- 
them against the prisoners, or to proceed upon them in any way whatever. Let 
ui new see what the Public Prosecutor more specially charges. At the bottom 
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of page 5, it is said, that the " Association having, by intimation, or order, made, 
or efttoraunicated hy its Committee of Directors, or other governing body, some 
iiim previous to the 8th day of April last, resolved, and ordered that the members 
offbesdid Association then employed in, and working as operative Cotton Spinners 
in tlie various Cotton Mills in and about Glasgow, should, on the 8th day of April 
sttike work in one body.'* I do not know that tlie Public Prosecutor means to 
say that the Cotton Spinners were not entitled to meet in a body, and come to 
an agreement among themselves to strike work, especially if the masters came to 
a resolution not to give them the rate of wages which the operatives considered 
they were entitled to, or had reduced the rate of wages which had previously been 
given them. The Cotton Spinners were entitled to come to a resolution not to 
work for the wages offered to them, if they were so disposed. The next question 
is, what acts are charged against this Association ? It is said, that *' the said As- 
sociation, or at least the Committee of Directors thereof," (here comes in this in- 
definite body again,) ** or other governing body thereof," (for it is not fixed 
which,) conspired together to appoint a Guard Committee for watching. Here is 
a farmer proof that the Association was not the conspiracy. This governing body, 
this Court of Directors, are hot necessarily fixed down in this Association. They 
coQspire to appoint a Guard Committee for the purpose of watching — this is con- 
spiiaey No. 1, and it is a conspiracy of one or other of these 3 bodies, and for 
this pui^se, to appoint a Guard Committee ; and the Guard Committee is ac- 
cordingly appointed — ^to do what? to watch by themselves, or by oth'ers, the 
various Cotton Mills, in order to discover the operatives that continued at their 
work. This conspiracy is appointed to do this, and it does it. They appoint 
guards, or a Guard Committee, to watch ; and it is said that they used violence, 
in^midation, and threats, to det6r the operatives from workmg ; but the indict- 
ment does not say that this was devolved upon them, by this conspiracy ; nor does 
it say whet) or where, or upon whom they committed this violence, or used these 
threats. Then the indictment goes on to say, that the accused were members of 
this Aiflociation for several years, at least since January 1837. If I am right in say- 
ing, that the Association itself was not a conspiracy, but that out of the members of 
that Association there were occasional conspiracies which began and ended, amd it is 
only said I was a member from Jan. 1832, it is another reason why you will not allow 
the Prosecutor to go back to prove against me that there were associations in former 
years when I wad not a member of them. Then the indictment says, that Robert 
Hunter was- chosen to the office of chairman ; that Peter Hacket was chosen to 
the office of treasurer of this Association, and so on. Then it goes on to say that 
the strike was unsuccessful in its object of compelling the masters to yield to the 
demands of the Association ; and that their funds being exhausted, or nearly so, 
they resolved and determined to go a great deal farther — that is, they resolved and 
determined to accomplish the object of the strike by assaulting and murdering 
operaHveS) or others, working on the terms of the masters — they, the accused, 
** being members of the governing body of the said Association," "did, along 
with other members of the Association, to the Prosecutor unknown, on or about 
the 14th day of June, 1837," in a certain house in the Black Boy Close^ did con- 
spire—- -not that the Court of Directors did conspire — not that the governing body 
did do so ; but that you, the accused, along with some of the members of the 
Association, one or two, it may be, from another conspiracy, not said to consist 
of the same members as before, which is an additional proof that the Association 
is not the conspiring body. This is a new conspiracy — this conspiracy in June, 
condsting of other people, and existing at another time, is a conspiracy which the 
others did not conspire to do. The others only conspired to appoint a Guard 
Committee ; but this is a conspiracy to accomplish the object it had in view, 
by sending threatening letters, and using violence and the like ; and all this was 
done by other persons. 

The Lord J0ST1ce Clerk 1 do not exactly fouow your argument. At the 

bottom of page 9, the indictment says, that you, the accused, ** being all and each, 
or <»e or more of you, members of committees of the said Association, as 
aforesaid, and all, and each, or one or more of you, being members of the govern- 
ing body of the said Association, or otherwise taking an active and leading part in 
the business,** &c. It will not do to say that they are taken there as five indivi- 
duals. The members of the Committee of Directors are said to be the individualsj 
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•long witli other membeTS connected with the AMocution, in the most direct 
words. 

Mr. M'Neiix. — Certainly, my Lord ; but what I wish to impress on your Lord- 
ships, is that the indictment does not say that the Association conspired ; it says, 
that certain persons, who held certain offices, did so and so. It does not state the 
powers devolved upon them by those offices ; nor does it state that other members 
of the Association had any thing to do with the conspirat^ in June. Does the 
saying that the preses or secretary conspired, does this say that the Association 
conspired ? Certainly not. I do not see that this can be held a relevant charge 
of conspiracy against the prisoners. It shews fbat the Public Proseentor has 
avoided charging the Association itself as the conspiring body ; but he has stated 
that some people at some time conspired, that others at another time conspired 
for definite or particular purposes, I make the remark, that it does shew that the 
Prosecutor avoids charging the Association as being conspirators. The indictment 
then goes on to say, that the Committee of V Directors, or other govemiog body,'* 
called a meeting of delegates of &e operatives of each Cotton Mill, which had struck 
work — ^(hat thb meeting took place — that the Committee of Directors, or one or 
other of their number, moved that a Secret Committee be appointed, and it was 
appointed, and the prisoners were present at the appointment and concurred in it ; 
and this Secret Committee, the names of the members of which were kept secret, 
and the said ** illegal association" did conspire. Tliis is the first time I find illegal 
attached to the Association itself. ** The said illegal Association and conspiracy.** 
What is that? Turn back to psges 9 and 10, and see the conspiracy last 
formed. It is a conspiracy of these office-bearers of die governing body of the 
said association and other members. Then it says, that in furthmnce of this 
illegal conspiracy, that ia, the conspiracy of Hth June, a secret committee was 
appointed,— that the said illegal association hired or engaged persons to send 
threatening letters to managers, and to set fire to a dwelling-house, and to do 
other unlawful acts. 

Lord MoNCRiEFF said, that it was the Association itself that appointed the Com- 
mittee, and that for the purpose of doing the things- set forth in the indict- 
ment 

Mr. McNeill. — Certainly the Association did appoint the Committee ; but what 
I say is, that the Association was noj till now called a conspiracy, and that the 
conspiracy was charged upon three different classes of persons. It is not said that 
the Association did con^ire in June, — I do not see any sudi statement, or even 
now that the Association is in itself a conspiracy. It will not do to say that the 
Association and the conspiracy are one and the same thing. I do not exactly see 
what is meant by saying " conspiracy." I suppose it means the conspirators ; but 
does- it mean that asscciators and conspirators are the same thing ? A conspiracy 
is a crime, not a person. The *' association and conspiracy.** — Why ** and ?" U 
means, I suppose} the conspiracy ifi June. It does not mean that ** the association 
and conspiracy** we the same thing, or that the associators and conspirators are 
the same thing. The charge then goes on to say, that they appointed secret com- 
mittees, and so forth ; and then it specifies what particular acts they did. I re- 
mark generally on these acts, that they are not libelled as necessarily through the 
intervention of the Association. The phraseology in regard to all of them is the 
same. The Prosectitor describes the following acts done in the following way, 
and through the intervention of the Association, and I deduce from this further 
evidence that the Association was not the conspiracy body, but that there were 
particular conspiracies ; and the Prosecutor is not entitled to go into other con- 
spiracies that existed at other times, when it- is not said that the prisoners were 
members of the Association. 

I remark now on the statement made in page 13 of the indictment, that one of 
the means which had been used to bring about the object which the conspiracy 
had in view, was the sending of threatening letters, and here there is a charge of 
having engaged a person to write a threatening letter. It says that the said illegal 
Association did write, " or cause and procure to be written by you, the said Rich- 
ard M*NeiI, or by some other person, to the Prosecutor'unknown,** " a threatening 
letter, bearing to be dated Glasgow, June 20th, 1837» and to be subscribed with 
the letters C. T., and addressed on the back, Mr. Alexander Arthur, manager, 
Old Adelphi, Hutchesontown, and which letter contains threats of assassinating 
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the said Alexander Arthur, and othef managers or matters of miils in or near 
Glasgow, and particularly a passage of the following tenor or import** (Here 
follows the passage of the letter.) Now, your Lord^ips will observe that the . 
charge here is the writing of a threatening letter said to be sent to Mr. Alexander 
Arthur. It is not merely said that they used threats, but the charge is, I sent « 
threatening letter. I submit to your Lordships that when the Prosecutor charges 
the sending of a threatening letter, he is bound to set forth that letter fully and 
fairly before you, that you may be enabled to judge whether, on the whole aspect 
of it, it is or is not a threatening letter. He is not entitled to say I sent a letter 
containing threats of violence or murder, and to select words or passages from that 
letter to be set forth as a charge against me. He is bound to give the whole ot 
it on the face of the indictment, for the question is for the judgment of your 
Lordships, whether, on the whole aspect of it, it is a threatening letter ; and your 
Lordships cannot know from selecting particular words or passages whether it is 
on the whole aspect a threatening letter ; for although there may be passages ap- 
parently containing a threat, it does not follow that the letter, taken as a whole, 
is a threat This is an observation for the consideration of your Lordships in 
judging of the relevancy of this indictment You are not to send the case to a 
Jury on a partial quotation of a passage from the letters. You are entitled to 
judge on the whole aspect of the letter, set forth in the indictment, whether it is a 
threatening letter or not Now, I believe that accusation of sending threatening 
letters is not uncommon ; and I do not know if it is more common of late years. 
I recollect that in the case of sending threatening letters to the late Duke of 
Athol in 1821, — I do not know whether any of your Lordships tried it, — ^the in- 
dictment was drawn by the Dean of Faculty, in which the whole letters were set 
forth. I have looked into various English cases, and I do not find one in which 
the threatening letters are not given in fuU. I have found it laid down by 
Russel, in his Treatise on Criminal Law, 2d edition, that it was decided that it 
was necessary to set forth the threatening letters in the indictment Would the 
indictment be relevant if the Prosecutor bad stopped short without saying anything 
about burning houses, without setting forth the acts done, the doing of which is 
essential to the crime of conspiracy, as here charged in the major proposition, 
without saying anything about the murder of Smith ? If he must set forth that a 
threatening letter was sent, he must shew whether it was a threatening letter or not 
It is necessary that it should be stated in such a way that the Judges can be able 
to judge whether it was a threatening letter or not How are your Lordships to 
see in the face of this indictment that the letter charged is a threatening letter. 
Is it not necessary, when a cotton spinner is said to be shot, that he should men- 
tion the time and place where he was shot ? It is the same with regard to threat- 
ening letters. The Prosecutor must frame his libel in such a way as to shew to 
your Lordships whether the letter alleged to be sent is a threatening letter or not 
Accordingly the Prosecutor considers it necessary to set forth the time and place 
of all these acts, as bringing them up to his major proposition. I submit, 
therefore, to your Lordships, that in regard to the charge of threatening letters, 
the Prosecutor has not drawn his libel in such a way as can make it clear to your 
Lordships that the letters are threatening letter^ and therefore it is not relevant 
These are all the observations I have to make on this chaige ; I have some to 
make on the other charge, of murder. This charge of murder is an alternative 
charge ; — it is that 1 conspired, *' or otherwise.'* This charge seems to me to be 
a summary of the charge of conspiracy (page 22), in which the Prosecutor takes 
to him the power of proving every thing under the charge of conspiracy, and 
every thing which he does not allege as conspiracy. Under this charge, he sets 
forth the existence of an Association, a strike, the appointment of a Guard Com- 
mittee — the invasion of dwelling-houses — the intimidation of owners and managers 
ofjDotton Mills, by sending letters containing threats of personal violence^ — the 
ilfully setting fire to, or attempting to set fire to dwelling-houses of masters and 
Cotton' MiUs, and so forth. It sets forth that all these things were done — that 
assaults were committed — that dwelling-houses were invaded — that threatening 
letters were written — ^houses and mills attempted to be set fire to,— all these 
things he avers in the course of this charge of murder ; and then ho avers that 
the accused were members of an illegal Committee, and "having conceived 
deadly malice and ill-will** against masters, managers, and operatives ; and having 
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conspired and confederated t(^etber, thej did the tilings charged against them. 
All these things he sets forth as what he is going to prove against me in reference 
to what is a charge of murder, and not a charge of conspiracy. Is the Prosecutor 
entitled to do so ? Is he entitled to prove that I entered into a conspiracy to do 
these things, without his telling whaf masters were threatened — what houses were 
invaded, and what mills were set fire to ?— Is he, I say, entitled to prove all these 
tnings against the prisoners with the intent to prove against them a charge of mur- 
der ? How are all these charges to be met, and how are the prisoners to be pre- 
pared to defend themselves ? He does not limit himself to time specified — he 
does not limit himself to a charge of murder. He takes every latitude from the 
commencement of the Association down to this day, and that commencement he 
does not say when, — perhaps it was before I was born. He undertakes to prove 
every act of violence that was done at other times — ^perhaps half a century ago — 
in order to bring home against me a charge of murder. It has been a question 
whether, when special malice was set forth in an indictment, it could be proved 
by previous acts of malice. It Was made a matter of argument in the case of 
Rae, the chimney-sweep, whether this could be gone into ; but here it is said 
that the prisoners had malice and ill-will against other people-:- against all the 
masters, and all and sundry who had connection with the masters — that they 
conspired against them all. It is not said how, or when, or where ; but it says, 
that all these things were done^ and that the Public Prosecutor is going to prove 
all these things in support of his charge against me of murder. Is the Pro- 
secutor entitled to prove these matters without specifying the time, place, and cir- 
cumstance ? 

Lord MoNCRiEFF. — Do you dispute the relevancy of the major propositions? 

Mr. M*Neill. — No, my Lord. I beg to submit to your Lordships that this 
charge, as stated in the indictment, is not relevant. 

Lord MoNCRXEFF. — All these things are done with the intent to commit mur- 
der. That is an aggravation in the major proposition. 

Mr. McNeill. — I do not think that the intent is any part of the crime. The 
crhne is that of murder, and they are not libelled as an aggravation of the crime 
of murder. I submit, that the Prosecutor by making an intent is not entitled to 
get into other matters to prove murder, which, under a charge of murder, tlie 
law does not receive as evidence of the murder itself. 

Mr. Handysidk, Depute- Advocate. — My Lords, It is my duty to submit to 
your Lordships a few observations in reply to the elaborate address of my learned 
friend, Mr. M'NeilL As he has entered with great fulness into this indictment, 
your Lordships must be familiar with the structure of it ; and it will not therefore 
be necessary for me to occupy so much of your time as has been done by my 
learned friend. He set out with stating that there were two points to which he 
wished to call your Lordships* attention, — the first was, thnt it must be known to 
the Counsel for the prisoners what was the precise meaning attached to the in- 
dictment; and the next, that he had to submit to you certain positive objections 
to the structure of the libeL As the shortest mode of meeting his arguments, I 
shall endeavour to follow, in my. answer, the precise order taken by ray learned 
friend. In regard to the first objection, or rather the explanation demanded of 
the meaning which the Prosecutor attaches to the two charges, my answer shall be 
shorty and, I hope, satis^tory. Your Lordships will ' observe that no objection 
was taken by him to the sufficiency of either of the major propositions, whether 
the charge of conspiracy, with the long detail that was given descriptive of that 
conspiracy, or as it regarded the charge of murder. If it be the case that my 
learned friend has no objection to the major propositions as they stand, and if th& 
Public Prosecutor admits, as he does admit, that these are alternative charges, and 
if in asking a verdict he does not require that both charges shall be found, proved 
against either of the prisoners, then I think his observations at once answered. 
We do not ask both for a conviction of conspiracy as laid here, and a conviction 
of murder, — we shall be satisfied with one or other of the majors being found 
proved. I have now to bring before your Lordships the other observations of my 
learned friend. He sets out with certain positive objections to the libel j and after 
having read and commented on the major propositions, he called the attention of 
your Lordships to the lengthened detail in the minor. The minor proposition 
consists of two parts : the first part, consisting of 7 or 8 pages, is a narrative of 
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convenience in the charge against the pannels. It contains no charge against 
the pannels. They are not accused of what is stated in that narrative as substan- 
tive crimes. That narrative, as put in, is, as is not unusual in such cases, expla- 
natory of the nature of the charges made against the pannels in the subsequent 
part of the libel, as circumstances of evidence which the Prosecutor intends to 
bring forward to prove the character of the subsequent ohaiiges libelled, not as 
circumstances themselves on which he sought conviction. If that be the nature 
of it, — if a narrative of this kind preceding the charge of the conspiracy of the 
14th of June, the first charge against the pannels, and the subsequent acts carried 
into execution by them in accordance with the nature of that conspiracy, then I 
apprehend that this case just falls under those instances where a libel is introduced 
with a narrative to explain the nature of the pannePs connection with the guilt 
with which he is charged ; but not as containing the crime with which he is 
charged. My learned friend has thrown out the objection that the Public Prose- 
cutor is not entitled to prove one crime by alleging another, — ^that you are not 
entitled to insist on this, because they must be (barged as separate crimes, and it 
would be alleging one crime to prove another. I humbly submit that my learned 
friend is not quite correct in this ; and that acts of a different kind may be compe- 
tently charged as introductory to, and explanatory of the intent with which other 
crimes are committed by the pannel who is charged. I believe it will be found 
in regard to a case of forgery, that any acts which a pannel may have committed 
before the forgery, may be stated with a view of explaining and setting forth the 
nature of the charge against him in the after part of the libel, though not as charges 
in themselves. So it is in regard to a case of murder, — where the chaise is 
murder itself, the Prosecutor is entitled to set forth allegations of previous malice; 
or of other injuries ; if, for instance, it was poisoning, to prove poisoning in other 
cases ; for although these would be charges for a libel in themselves, still they are 
the competent mode of proving the intent with which the subsequent acts for which 
the person tried is committed. I believe this is quite settled in the law of Eng- 
land, to which my learned friend referred, and there are certain instances in the 
law of Scotland where the crimes are not insisted on against pannels, but are regarded 
as explanatory acts. But, says my learned friend, there is in this indictment 
no specific charge of time, place, or circumstance. The charge, he says, is general, 
running through a series of years, — that it is an indefinite and occasional charge, 
sometimes against the Association, sometimes against the Committee of Directors, 
or governing body. Unquestionably, wherever the charge is made, my learned 
friend is entitled to have time, place, and circumstance exactly defined ; but where 
it goes merely to prove conduct or guilty knowledge of acts done, which merely 
go to shew the intent, the Prosecutor is not called upon to be more specific than 
he has been. My learned friend says that there is a change in the parties who are 
said to be guilty of these various acts ; and, in particular, in setting forth his argu- 
ment it is not saud that the association is illegal. I pray your Lordships' attention 
the narrative of the indictment Unquestionably, by the act passed in 1826, 
e apparent objects of these Associations are of a perfectly legal description, and 
my learned friend was right in saying, that if, as is stated in this indictment, the 
masters resolved to reduce the wages, the workmen were entitled to combine for 
the purpose of keeping them up : and, accordingly, fol* that reason, in the outset 
of this libel is it that this Association has no epithet bestowed upon it as charging 
it with illegality in its apparent object ; and, accordingly, it says, " an Association 
being formed, consisting of a great number of the operative Cotton Spinners em- 
ployed in the various Cotton Mills in the city of Glasgow and its adjoining dis- 
tricts, with the object, and for the purpose of keeping up the wages of the said 
operalive Cotton Spinner^ in order and with the intent more effectually to enforce 
and attain the said object and purpose, the members of the said Association unlaw- 
fully administered to each other, or took a secret oath," &c.. So far there can be 
no donbt ; but then the libel goes en to state how they conducted themselves on 
different occasions. There is here the charge, first that they took an illegal oath, 
that they unlawfully took or administered to each other an oath. Now, unques- 
tionably my learned friend must have perceived clearly enough that the person 
who drew this libel was aware of the different acts of parliament respecting taking 
illegal oaths ; but it was not incumbent on him to charge that unless he chos^ ; 
but the circumstance of taking an oath of that kind, which goes, as is narrated} Nv 
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oblige partieft ta acquiesce to support the resolutions^ orders, and direcdons of ihe 
majority of the Association, and in particular to execute any task and obey way 
injunction which the majority may impose, and to keep it secret and undivnlged'i-* 
Uttque8tionably« if that should be proved, it will be considered a material cir- 
cumstance indeed, and is explanatory to the different charges which are afterwarda 
made in the libel. But the subsequent part of the narrative goes on to state 
that the Association, on several occasions, when a strike was ordered, appointed 
a Guard Committee, — that on other occasions a select Gutfrd Committee 
was appointed, and there is an assertion that they executed the duties and 
injunctions imposed upon them. In one part of the indictment my learned 
friend made a slight criticism on the terms of the indictment, where the mem- 
bers of the Association, or the Court of Directors, or the governing body, 
were named, and said to have done so and so. • Now, I am not aware that after 
having charged an association of this kind, that there was any necessity for more 
particularly specifying its constitution. Its acts we have more particularly to do 
with, and these are charged in the body of the indictment The charge is put 
alternately^— that the Association did so and so, and that the Court of DirectxMS 
did so and so* I apprehend it is not such a charge in the terms of this narrative 
as can be considered as an objection to the relevancy ; and at the bottom of page % 
it is said that in order to carry into effect the object in view, the said Association 
did certain things. It is quite obvious that there is a different way given of the 
appointment of the Secret or Select Committee; but the allegation is made dis- 
tinctly enough, and therefore the objection was a mere criticism on the words. 
My learned Ariend stated that it was not alleged that this was an illegal Association 
at the beginning ; but it would be seen according to the allegation in the narrative, 
that it was on various occasions, and from time to time, as circumstances arose, 
that this flpedal^nonspiracy, and this appolntmei^t of a Guard Committee, took 
place. This, he says, is not a sufficient charge against the Association generally ; 
but I apprehend that if the members of an Association either generally or through 
their governing body, can be shewn to have acted on such occasions during a 
series of years in a particular manner, by the perpetration of illegal acts, these are 
circumstances against a person joining that Association, awaire of its objects, and of 
the means to be employed in carrying them into effect ; and this will be still more 
strongly the case against them, if it be proved against them that the tim^ these 
Committees were appointed and these acts took place, that they were members of 
the Association at the time, whether they were in office or not. Thus, having 
gone through the narrative, my learned friend proceeded to the special diafges in 
the indictment ; and first, at the bottom of page 9, he directed your Lordships* 
attention to the statement, that the prisoners, along with others, conspired for a 
specific purpose. The first objection was that here Uie charge was not against the 
Association ; he admitted a good charge against the prisoners, but not against the 
Association. Now, an observation fell from the Bench, which met this statement, 
and in regard to ^,1 have only to call your Lordships* attention to the way in 
which the clause is expressed : it says, that " you being all members of the Com- 
mittee of the Association, did, along with other members of the Association,** con- 
spire for a particular purpose. But this charge is a charge of conspiracy, to take 
the first step for the appointment of a Select Committee, or for entering into that 
resolution come to by the whole body of the Society, which is charged the first 
stop towards the perpetration of all the different subsequent acts libelled. And 
your Lordships will find that after this it is stated, that in furtherance of, and to 
carry into .effect this conspiracy, the said directors, or governing body— time 
and place last libelled— did order and call a meeting of delegates. Their -meeting 
was held, and it was proposed that a Select Committee should be appointed to 
commit such and such acts. The libel farther states, that that Committee was 
appointed by ballot or otherwise, and that the names of the members wcve con- 
cealed, and that the pannels, one or more, wore present at the meeting, w4iich I 
apprehend is first a meeting of the Association itself, and that they conoarMd in 
its purposes. 

Lord JcsTiCB Clbek. — In page 10 it says, ** and especially the owners, mas- 
ters^ or managers of said mills, and operative spinners who had continaedfo work, 
or had taken work, and were working in said mills in opposition to, and against 
the will of the told Auodaiian^" &c. 
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Mr, HaNdyhdk*-— YeSy my Lord, the term " said association*' runs through 
the w|K>le. Then it is said that the object of the Association is concurred in, 
and'th'it a Secret Committee was appointed, which fnlfiUed the duties imposed 
upon It My learned friend remarked, that it was not till now that he found the 
term " illegal'* attached to the Association, and unquestionably it it not applied 
till then. All the previous part is considered narrative— >the languid used makes 
h narrative, and not a chaige, Buiafter the pannels themselves are stated to have 
attended a meeting, and to have conspired together with others to do certain 
objects, a meeting of delegates of the whole Association took place, and they agree 
to appoint a Secret Committee to carry the object proposed. That Committee 
was appointed by the whole of the Association, and I apprehend that from that 
instant it became an illegal body, and the Prosecutor was entitled so to set it 
forth in the indictment. I think these were die general observations on the nar- 
jrative of the indictment, and I apprehend that they do not go to shew that the 
narrative is irrelevant I apprehend that this is very much a question of evidence. 
The question comes to be, — ^wbat is the Public Prosecutor entitied to prove 
when he charges conspiracy that has gone before, in evidence of this conspiracy. 
Is be entitled to go back into the conduct of an Association to explain the character 
of it, to shew its previous acts on preyious occasions, so as to explain its subsequent 
acts, whi<^ he charges as crimes ? In short, where an Association or conspiracy 
is alleged to exist, is he entitled to go into Evidence to shew its character, both by 
its past history^ and its conduct from its commencement ? This is a settled point. 
Facts shewing a conspiracy can be brought to proof, before you go to subsequent 
acts. If this be true, the plan followed by the Prosecutor is the plan that was 
necessary to be followed by him in order to shew the intent with which the con- 
spiracy is entered into, — if this be the case, I apprehend that the objection to this 
narrative is entirely removed. I expected that my learned friend would have ad> 
dressed some observations to your Lordships, shewing that the Public Prosecutor 
was not entitled to go into this. It is unnecessary, I presume, to go into autho- 
rities as to this ; but if it were necessary, I could refer to the highest authorities 
to shew ^e existence of conspiracies in an association before individuals may 
have joined it, and I apprehended that the narrative as drawn was necessary to 
lay a foundation for the evidence of its existence. After going over the vwious 
specific acts, my learned friend confined himself to the third one, namely, to the 
dbarge of sencting a threatening letter. It certainly surprises me that the learned 
gentleman avers that it is necessary to set forth the whole of the threatening letter. 
Perhaps he may be in the right ; but I have seen indictments, and indictments 
proceeding from eminent criminal lawyers, where sudi has not been the case, and 
I am not aware that objections have been taken to these indictments. At this 
moment, I am not able to fix upon precise authorities on the subject ; but the 
last indictment taken of this kind, that I am aware of, was in a esse tried in Glas- 
gow, 1634 or 1835, Robert Gellathe and others, where the Mill-masters charged 
the Cotton Spinners with combination. Sure I am that in that case the letters 
were not given at full length, but extracts were only given from them. I uadei:. 
stand that no objection was taken to the relevancy of the indictment It was a 
charge of combination by various acts of violence, and among otiiers, by writing 
Uireatening letters, and transmitting them. But if I must meet my learned friend 
on the principle of the thing, I must say that I am not aware on what principle it 
is that he contends that the Prosecutor is bound to give the letters at large in the 
indictment I am not aware on what principle it may be in the law- of England. 
The present charge is sending a letter containing threats, and the Prosecutor 
quotes- in support of it those threats which are to be found in the letter. It may 
be true that these passages do not give a fair representation of the letter ; but I 
apprehend that this is a matter of evidence, and that the pannel may appeal to the 
other passages of the letter to explain those which are set forth as containing 
threats. But unless there is an allegation that the passages in the libel condei. 
soended upon are not truly in the letters, I apprehend that your Lordships will 
only look at these passages to see if they were threatening. Suppose the case of 
a libel,— a seditious libel, or the case of a libel on character. Who ever heaid of 
the whole of the libel being burdened with the whole of the document ? In all 
C9ses which have occurred in the courts of England, was it ever known that whole 
speeches which might contain a libel were set forth on the face of the indictment? 
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Never. It rests with the defender to prove that his meaning is difiTerent from what 
it appears to be by bringing before the Court the whole of the letter. I am not 
acquainted with the case of the Duke of Athol, and I cannot speak as to.it ' 

Lord Meowyn. — It was a case in which the whole of the letters were threatening, 
and the whole, of course, were given. 

Mr. Handysioe I will now, my Lords, offer a few words on the charge of 

murder, in answer to the remarks on the other side. Your Lordships will perceive, 
that the Public Prosecutor has adopted a plan which is not easily followed, as a case 
of this kind does not often occur. Besides stating the murder, he particularises the 
nature of the murder, a:id the intent with which it is committed. It is the 
assassinating of a workman with the intention of intimidating and deterring others 
from working at such rate of wages as they chose ; and I submit that the Prosecutor 
has laid a foundation for a relevant charge against the prisoners. How far your 
Lordships may consider that as sufficient and specific, I do not know ; but by 
charging the men at the bar with having maliciously assassinated with a particular 
intent, I am allowed to get in to evidence to shew that intent, and to shew the pre- 
vious conduct of these prisoners, and of the Association. My learned friend re- 
ferred to the case of Rae the chimney-sweep, a case of great interest An attempt 
was made to prevent evidence being led of previous mal-treatment towards the 
unfortunate apprentice whom he killed ; but the Court did allow evidence of that 
mal-treatment, and on the same principle as is contended for here, in order to ex- 
plain the motive which led to the perpetration of the deed. I submit, my Lords, 
that the Public Prosecutor here is entitled to give evidence of the conduct of these 
persons, and those with whom they were connected, in order to explain their 
motives ; and in so doing, I beg to say that it humbly appears to me that great 
part of my learned friend's remarks were . confined to verbal criticisms. The in- 
dictment, I may remark, is a new one, and the case one of a very — one of an 
unusual kind, and of a complicated description. There may be some parts of it 
rather indefinite ; but under the circumstances, I apprehend it was not possible 
for the Public Prosecutor to make it otherwise. 

The Lord Advocate fullowed on the same side. — My Lords. After the argu- 
ment, I do not think it is necessary for me to enter into detail on any of the 
objections or criticisms which have been made on this indictment by my learned 
friend opposite ; but on a question of such great importance as the present, on 
an indictment of great difficulty, and which is gone into with great minuteness 
in detail, I feel it due from respect to the Court, and from the importance of the 
case, to make a few observations. I should be sorry that any proceedings were 
now adopted in regard to the indictment which would not at all times be a use- 
ful and good one for the country ; while I trust at the same time it gives to the 
persons accused the fullest advantage for conducting their defence) and allows 
your Lordships and the Jury to judge fully and clearly whether these charges 
made against them are such as to infer an illegal conspiracy ; and whether they 
are stated in that manner in which punishment may follow on them If they be 
duly convicted. The indictment is, in the first place. Intended to give the pri- 
soners an opportunity of knowing what they are charged with. In the major 
part of the propositions the crime ought to be stated fully, clearly, and parti- 
cularly ; and in the minor part they ought also to be made fully «ware of the facts 
to be brought against them, that they may be able to meet every charge which 
the Public Prosecutor sets forth or intends to prove. In this respect the pri- 
soners enjoy a great advantage in this country, because in cases of treason, where 
the greatest advantages are given to the prisoner, the indictment may be drawn 
up very fully, setting forth every species of treason that could be conceived against 
him, without his being able to judge almost as to the particular facts to be brought 
forward against hfm on the trial. In this indictment there was nothing unclear 
or ambiguous in that respect. My learned friend, Mr. Handyside, said that cer- 
tain words ought to be less Indefinite. This Is no more than must be allowed 
to the Prosecutor in cases of this sort, where he cannot state circumstances or 
facts more definitely than his means allow him to do. First, I have stated that 
there was not merely a conspiracy, but that that conspiracy was carried into 
effect specified, or by one or other of them, and attended with certain results and 
effects. All this, your Lordships see, Is giving a great advantage to persons ac- 
cused, inasmuch as it makes the charges against them very specific indeed. There i» 
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.first th^ chargjGf of.the design of tbe conspiraqy, of the illi^gal purpose and intent, 
then of the means by u'hich it was carried into effect, and, lastly, the results 
arising from it, and which results took place. In the major proposition of the 
tudictinent, every possible advantage is given to the prisoners. The charge is 
exhibited in its full form. It contains facts which must leave the prisoners 
without a doubt as to the meaning of the offences of which they were accused. 
The Prosecutor undertakes to establish that charge, and a conviction can only 
take place on his establishing the charge brought forward. Tbe prisoners were, 
of course, presumed to be innocent, but your Lordships must see that it is one of 
the most serious charges ever brought forward against any individual, and tbe. 
crime is of ihe most serious description. I need say no more In regard to the 
major proposition. The question then comes to be in regard to the minor propo- 
sition, particularly the first part, which does not charge acts against the individuals 
at the bar ; but charges conspiracy that has gone before. It gives a narrative of 
the conduct of this Association, with the view of giving this conduct in evidence 
of the charge of subsequent conspiracies. The objection of my learned friend 
i>ppusite is, that there are certain different conspiracies ; but your Lordships will 
see^ that throughout, ihe whole charges are against one Association, operhting in a 
certain manner, and on certain occasions. They did so. not formerly, but on cer- 
tain occasions ; and here is one of Ihose Associations acting in this manner, wh ich 
we undertake to prove for this purpose, and this purpose alone. It is entirely in- 
troductory to these specific charges. If we do not establish them as stated in the 
libel, the prisoners are entitled to an acquittal. In proving tbe conduct of the 
Association, which is one Association from beginning to end, In the indictment, 
we explain in that indictment what are the acts previously committed, and what 
are the acts we more particularly charge against those individuals. Are we going 
too far in entering into this proof? Are we doing any injustice to the prisoners 
in doing so? Certainly not. Unless the proof is clear against them, they are 
entitled to an acquittal ; but unless the conduct of this Association throughout 
is proved and established^ your Lordships and the Jury would not have the means 
of knowing the character of the Association and the proceedings which took place. 
The nature of what was done, and the means by which it was done in the other 
case, can only be clearly understood by having the history of the Association 
before the Court, and by proving how the individuals at the bar did act. Will 
this prejudice the pannels ? Certainly not. Unless the Association retain the 
same character which is given of it, unless tbe same things are proved against 
the prisoners with which they are charged, unless their connection with the 
Association Is proved to be the same as is set forward, unless we fail In brirsging 
forward evidence of the acts charged, evidence of the same atrocities which were 
carried on, evidence of the conspiracy which existed in 1837, their defence is full 
and complete. The great advantage is here to the prisoners. It is the great 
object of ihe Couvt and of the Public Prosecutor to give 'every advantage to 
innocent men, that they may obtain an acquittal ; and, on the other hand, to give 
the Jury the means of knowing the complexion of the crime with which they 
are charged. From a remark that was made by one of your Lordships, it strikes 
me that It would be needlessly wasting your Lordships' time in following out the 
argument of my learned friend, Mr. Ilandyside. I shall merely remark, that 
there are not two Associations or three Associations in view in this indict- 
ment ; there is only one Association in view throughout, from the beginning 
to the end of the indictment, an Association which subsisted at Glasgow during 
the period referred to in the Indictment. The acts of this one Association are 
to be proved to make its operations known to the Court and to the Jury ; and 
they are set forth In the libel as fully as could be expected. The length of it 
may be complained of perhaps; but it could i)ot, I apprehend, have been brought 
into shorter limits; and had it been greater it would have been burdensome to 
the Court and to the Jury. In regard to the statement as to the threatening 
letters, I mean not to detain the Court, as your Lordships will at once determine 
that point. There are cases referred to In the law of England, where, from the 
nature of the statutes, the Court held that the whole threatening letters should 
be brought before the Court that they might judge whether they were or were 
not threatening letters. There Is no such technicality known in our law. But 
I deny that there is aoy one case in which it is necessary to set forth the whole 
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of ciM docament. . There may be facts in a document which may destroy the 
meaning of the pas&agea as set forth ; bat the prtsooer is entitled to prove, by 
Che production of the letter or pamphlet, that other passages altered the meaning 
of the passages quoted We produce the actual letter, the Jury will read the 
whole document, and if there be any one expression in that document that teodjt 
to do away with the passage, the Jury will give it its full weight. But it is a 
technical objection that we are obliged to set forth the whole document. This 
Is a most dangerous precedent There may be a letter of twenty pages, with a 
threat contained in it of two or three words. I would take the case of a threat- 
ening letter sent to a Judge to deter him from deciding a case. In this there are 
a few wrords of threats, together with twenty or thirty pages of views of the 
writer's own. Would it be proper or necessary in such a case that the Prose- 
cutor should set forth the %vhole of that letter ? He must, upon the trial, no 
doubt, produce the whole document, that the prisoner might have the full benefit 
of it, which it is the sacred duty of the Prosecutor to secure to the prisoners. 
But it would be a dangerous thing to lay down a technical rule of this sort, which 
would extend an Indictment to an immoderate length, without thereby appending 
any advantage to the material justice of the case. If this point is once considered 
settled in a satisfactory way, I do not see that there is any other difficulty in 
regard to the concluding part. Tht other party say, and with very great clear- 
ness and ability, that it must be charged that they have been guilty of murder 
or of conspiracy ; but that the prisoners can only be convicted of one of the crimes 
of the conspiracy or of the murder. But if these are set forth fully to the 
greatest advantage to the prisoners, if the charges are so laid down that any 
one individual can only be convicted of these chdrges, the Prosecutor has done 
his duty to the prisoners and to the country; and it is not for him to enter 
Into any consideration of any punishment to be pronourced. There is here a 
crime stated. Any one of the prisoners may be found guilty of the conspiracy 
or of the murder, — a certain number of the one, or a certain number of the 
other, according to the effect of the evidence to be adduced on the minds of the 
Jury. In what respect, then, can this libel be considered as irregular? The 
ease is brought before the Jury in the clearest way, and they may convict either 
of the conspiracy or of the murder ; but the Prosecutor has not called on them 
to convict them of both. The question on the part of the prisoners is, are they 
subjected to any hardship ? Certainly not ; and the question for your Lord- 
ships to determine is, are these crimes charged agalosi them regularly, and ad- 
vantageously to the prisoners, to enable them to meet the charges in their 
defence. The crimes charged are of a very serious nature ; but I consider that 
I would be taking up the time of the Court in making any observations on 
them. 

Mr. Patrick Robcrtson, Counsel for the prisoners, said — My Lords, I feel, 
in common with the learned Lord, the great difficulty and the vast importance 
of the present discussion; and I am sure that your Lordships will do me the 
justice to believe, that in an investigation of this description, and Involving mat- 
ters, as charged in this indictment, to an extent almost unparalleled, I, and my 
learned brethem acting for the prisoners, should not wish to detain the Court 
with any objections to the relevancy, or with any observations on the structure 
of the indictment, that did not appear to us to be well worthy of the consideration 
of the Court. I feel confident that the determination to which your Lordships will 
come, will be satisfactory to the country, and settle the law on the question ; and 
with this view, therefore, I must endeavour tb impress upon your Lordships* 
minds, as strongly as I can, the objections and the nature of the objections 
which we set forth, and which have already been brought before your Lordships 
by my learned friend Mr. M'Neill. We do not mean* to maintain that, under 
that charge, as applicable to the 14th June, provided it be stated with sufficient spe- 
cification as to the nature of the conspiracy, there is not matter of a most serious 
kind libelled in the indictment, and in the description of the major proposition. 
I shall explain, a littlf} more particularly, what my raetfblng is ; but we are not 
stating here, that matter of a most serious kind is not embodied within this libeL 
Let us see in what we are agreed with my learned friends opposite, and wherein 
we differ. We are agreed that the major propositions in the indictment are 
correct. We are agreed in our construction as to the first proposition. We are 
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tLgr^A ihtit the charges are alternatlTe, and that the prisoners caoaot be found 
guilty of both charges. I admit, in poiut of lair, that every act dotie by an ex- 
f sting conspiracy, may be prored against the members ; but I deny that anything 
done by one cone^iracy, can be charged as an act of proof against another con- 
spiracy. I deny that the conspiracy of June, If a different one from that of 
April, can be charged as an act of proof against the conspiracy in April. 
I deny that the acts of the Association generally, if not the conspiracy, can be 
proved against the conspiracy ; and I again ask the question, whicb my learned 
brother aslced at the outset,-— is the Association a conspiracy or not ? I have 
not heard this question ansurered. Mr. Handyside said expressly that thia 
Association l>ecame an illegal Association on the 14th of June. Then it was 
legal before this period, or at least it was not said to be illegal. It became a 
conspiracy on the 14th of June. Well, then, what have we to do with 
the acts done before the l4th of June. My learned friend, with a candour 
worthy of him, admits that he intends to prove all the acts previous to the I4th 
of June, and the learned Lord says this is to be of much importance and advan- 
tage to the prisoners. Every thing done since the beginning of the Association ! 
We do not thanlc the learned Lord for such an advantage, and I protest against 
such an inquiry as being evidence in the trial. Every thing done by the As- 
sociation after it became illegal — after it became a conspiracy, I fully admit; but 
I protest against any previous inquiry as being brought before you as evidence 
against the prisoners. But, my Lords, if within the Association we have 
other conspiracies, if we have wheels within wheels, some of them occasionally 
set in motion, and stopping when they had attained the end of their journey, are 
you to prove the last conspiracy by another which is concluded ? This is utterly 
out of the question ; you are not to prove against the prisoners the acts of one 
conspiracy by another, of which they were not members. Although I am agreed 
with my learned friends, that in point of law, the acts of a conspiracy may be prov- 
ed against the members of that conspiracy, it must be the acts of that conspiracy 
and no other. Let us look to the nature of the charge here. Here is an Asso- 
ciation — but is this Association charged to be Illegal or not, first of all ? Why, 
my Lords, I cannot tell. It was said that it was an Association several years 
ago, bound by a secret oath ; but it does not say that it was an Association to 
commit fire-raising — to commit murder from time to time — to commit assault 
from time to time. No, it was no such thing — it was an Association to take a 
secret oath. There is no charge in the statutes here as to taking an illegal oath, 
or an obligation binding what? binding the taker of it to acquiesce in, and 
support the resolutions and directions of the majority, — is there anything illegal 
in this f anything illegal in supporting the resolutions of the majority ? If the 
Association be illegal in this respect, the House of Commons must be illegal, for 
it generally follows the resolutions of the majority. Then* it is said farther, 
that the memlwrs were bound to execute every injunction which the Association 
might impose — and why not ? unless the objects which the Association had iu 
view in imposing such injunctions were illegal, and the acts to be committed 
were illegal. They ** took a secret oath, or engagement, or obligation, binding, 
or purporting to bind the taker of it to acquiesce in, and support the resolutions, 
orders, or directions of the majority of the members of the said Association, and., 
in particular*' — to do what? *' To execute every task, or injunction, which 
the majority might impose, in furtherance of the object of the said Association.'* 
It does not say illegal tasks, or illegal injunctions, but to do what the majority 
might impose ; and this is the nature of the Association, as it stands on the in- 
dictment. It is not yet an illegal Association ; It was not illegal In the first 
place. The Cotton Spinners, in the first place, were entitled to strike ; and, in 
the second place, it was no conspiracy. Look into the legality or illegality of 
this A8:}Ociation. Was it a conspiracy? was it an illegal Association, so far as 
we have seen it? Then it was said that this Association, at various times, re- 
solved to do so and so—and that it did afterwards become a conspiracy. Il n'as, 
therefore, a body, not of the nature of a permanent conspiracy, but that it had 
formed occasional resolutions to conspire, at particular times. Be the Associa- 
tion legal or illegalt there is no charge of its being an illegal Association — It is 
conspiracy in the major. Well, then, they did conspire, and they appointed a 
Guard Committee ~they conspired to do this and a <aruard Couiiuittee wm ap- 
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pointed* Then they oommlt as«aulfca» and th<^ vote away money, and* do elber 
things, as alleged. Then at page 4 of the indietment it is said, that << the mem- 
hers of the said Assodatioo, or committee of direetore, or others govemiog for 
the time, on speeial oooasions, daring the eontinuanoe of the etrilfie ordered by 
them, conspired and confederated together/* &o.* There is sonusthing else, surely. 
We are told, at the top of page 3, tliat they illegally conspired together, i. e. che 
Assodation. Then we are told, at page ^ that the members of it, or directors, 
or governing body, conspired together : then they appointed a secret committee ; 
and then we are told that various unlawful acta were committed. Weil, then, 
H'hHt have we got now? First, there is an Association which is not a conspir. 
Acy ; then we liave a conspiracy of the whoie members, and then a conspiracy 
of che directors, or governing body. They conspire to write threatening letters, 
wilfully to set fire to dwelling-honses, to assault wmrkmen, and so forth. Then 
they appoint a secret committee in 1836 and in 1837 ; and then, in April 1837, 
a strike takes place. What takes place then ? Then the said Association, or 
uc least the committee of directors, in the month of April, in an apartment situated 
in the Blaok Boy Close, conspired together *' to appoint, and appointed a certain 
numberof their members, to be a Guard Committee." This is somethiitg else; 
this is not Association No. 1. No, for it was not an illegal Association. It 
was not the Association that conspired from time to time. No, but another 
conspiracy to appoint a Guard Committee. Then, the prisoners are charged 
with being members of the Association>-~that the funds became exhausted ; and 
then, at page 9, that they, being resolved and determined to carry into execution 
the object of the said strike, did so and so» Then here is the beginning of the 
first minor^." you, the said Thomas Hnnter," naming all the prisimers, *^ being 
all and each of you, or one or more of yon, members of Committee of the said 
Association, as aforesaid, and all and each of you, or one or more of you, being 
members of the governing body of the said Association ; or otherwise taking an 
active and leading part in the business,** did so and so. Taking an active part 
in the business of the Association, can i>e of no earthly importance, unless the 
whole Association be a conspiracy. What did they do ? " They, along with 
other members of the said Association, " not with the general As'sociation,.~-it is 
exclusive of the idea of its being a conspiracy, and conspiracy is the only crime 
to which I am now speaking under the indictment. On the Hth June they 
conspired, not in furtherance of an illegal Association, to keep up the rate of 
wages, but they conspired on this day to carry the strike. And how did they 
do it ? They call a meeting of delegates^ Are the delegates members, or are 
they not ? That meeting, 1 pray your Lordships to observe, appoint a secretary 
and appoint a select Committee. It ia this new conspiracy that appoint a select 
Committee; and it goes on to say that this select or secret Committee — the said 
illegal Association and conspiracy, did so and so. What Association and con- 
spiracy ? that is the plain question, plainly put by my learned brother, and not 
answered by the learned Lord* If it was the conspiracy of the 14th June, all 
the acts done under the conspiracy from this date downwards, must be admitted 
as proof against the prisoners ; but what was the use of going to the law of Eng- 
land—the law <^ reason, of common sense, tells this, that the acts which were 
committed before the conspiracy of other conspiracies, and other conspirators, 
are not to be admitteil as capital proof against the prisoners. But we are told 
that, out of regard to the safety of these prisoners, that they may have the 
fitir means of defence~~that all the acts that had ever been previously com* 
mitted — all the assaults which had ever been committed by Cotton Spinners — 
all the mills, or dwelling-houses burned — aII the murders which had taken 
place, were to be brought in evidence against them in the trial. This is the 
mode in which the prisoners are to have the advantage in their trial under 
this indictment. I want to know what conspiracy 1 do belong to? Am I 
told that because the tailors in Edinburgh struck 10 years ago, the aots 
which might be averred against them then, were capable of being brought 
as evidence against the acts of a conspiracy now ? This is the general nature 
of the objections stated. There was another objection, a simple one, stated by 
my learned brother, which Mr. Handyside did not answer, but which was 
noticed by the learned Lord. Mr. M'Neill asked If the murder was, or was 
not charged undtr the ch;,rge of «on»piracy— 4s it jso charged under this in- 
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dktmeni ? Is ■ Id'LiAB neeuaed of marder, or it be not ? He Is braiif bt to 
*faB bar of A crimiBal courl, aiuI we ask is be cbarf ed widi morder or not ? 
Tbe Lord Adrotate aaye tbat is a matter that depends on the punishment. Is 
this a way to ofaai^ murder? I demand of tbe PuUic Prosecutor to know if 
M*Lean be aceosed of murder under this indictment ? If three men were aoettwd 
of a conspiracy to coUect gold watehc8» and they take them in dozens ; and in 
this way they commit murder open an individual who resented, would it be 
proper, in this case« to charge the men with robbery and murder ? This ia a 
novel mode of chaining mardcnr, adopted by tbe Public Prosecutor, and tbe 
Court may sanction it; but I pot the case to the Court, is this charge a 
capital charge, or is it not? The Solicitor* General says that this is an ob- 
jection to the major. 

SoLicnFoa.GBMBiiAL,>— My obeervation is, tbat you admitted the migor. 

Mr. BoBBK«fiON.-»I deny tbe major, according to the construction which 
my learned friend puts upon it. It may have two constructions ; and I 
want to know whether, under this mijor, I am charged with murder, or am 
I not ? Tbe Lord Advocate says, it is enough that you are charged with a 
erimfr. Is this a relevant way of stating a charge against a prisoner? I say, 
therefore, in the first place, that murder cannot come within this charge. In 
tlie second place, that the illegal Association and conspiracy, bottom of 
page eleven, must be limited to tbe conspiracy of tbe 14tb day of June ; 
and if we have gained this point, we have gained our whole object. I 
do most aoleranlj protest against tbe purpose of this indictment— I pro- 
test against It going into any inquiry of conspiracy previous to the 14-th 
June. TiMse, my Lords, appear to us to be the observations arising under the 
first branch. But it has always appeared to me since I first read this extra- 
ordinary indictmMtt, that the objection to tbe charge of murder is of ten times 
more force and importance than tbat stated to the charge of conspiracy. I admit 
that in tbe case of Rae it was ruled tbat special malice may be proved in reference 
to an act of murder ; but I deny that by tbe law of this country it is competent, 
either by charge of intent, or by chaise of aggravation, to prove against a prisoner 
what is not malice against the individual, or any thing connected with the parti- 
cular act of murder. You are not to prove that I am the murderer of Smith, 
because 1 was the murderer of Beg by, or any other person. In this manner, 
as applicable to the matter, I pray the Court to look attentively at this indict- 
ment; and I demand, as a matter of right, on the construction of this l>ranch 
of the indictment, that your Lordships shall throw out of view all that is ir- 
relevant, and all that is a separate charge. I admit tbat you may refer back to 
explain the meaning of passages ; but it most contHin a major and a minor 
within itself— its own major and its own minor must be complete within them- 
selves. Now, what is tbe major ? It is murder more particularly, *^ with the 
wicked and felonious intent," and so forth. It is murder with a .particular 
intent. Every thing that gees to prove this intent with respect to that par-, 
ticular murder, I admit, under the principle of Kae*s casS) to be relevant 
in point of law, but I demur to the minor here. Turn to the 22d page of 
the indictment, where it is said '* or othbrwisb, you the said Thomas Hunter,** 
and so forth ; and towards tbe bottom of tbe page, it says, that ** they bad 
struck work, and for the purpose also of intimidating the owners, masters, or 
managers of said Cotton Mills, by sending to them letters containing threats 
of personal violence and of death,'* and so on to the top of page 23 : ** and, ac- 
coridingly, during the continuance of tbe said strike, menaces and threats of per- 
sonal violence having been used towards, and assaults having been committed 
upon tbe persons of said operatives,'* and so forth ; and towards the bottom, 
*' and having with such purpose and intent conspired, confederated, and agreed 
together to murder one or more of said operatives," &c. Why, here is conspiracy 
and tbe murder too. And then it Is said that the murder is committed under 
a conspiracy. I am charged with the attempt of only raising wages, and so 
tbrth, and more particularly of assassinating, and so forth ; and in order to 
prove the wicked and felonious intent of deterring workmen, the Prosecutor sets 
forth that I sent threatening letters to tbe masters, and burned their bouses to 
deter others from working, and all this with tbe intent of murdering Smith — 
that is, all threatening letters sent, and all munlers committed in Glasgo%v— 
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nil boa«es bumtdy and all mills df^atroyed, — all are under Uile charge of mar- 
der to proTe the in Cent of these priwmeni to mnrder Smith. I solemnly pray 
your Lordtbipe to look at this charge. I submit, with great deferenee» thatt 
as applicable to this charga of murder, the iodietment Is monetrans and Ir- 
relevaoty and may lead to consequences which my learned frfeada opposite 
did not foresee when they penned this extraordinary' document. Thus Ihr 
have I proceeded in these general obserTationi. I riiaB now advert briefly 
to the charge of sendidg a threatening letter. Let us keep the thing dis- 
tinctly in riew. Suppose there was nothing else in the Indictment but the 
charge of sending a threatening letter, is It not necessary to set forth the 
terms of lt~->is it not necessary to do so, in the manner in which this in- 
dictment is drawn ? I mean to meet the thing in point of principle. It 
does not say that a volume was sent containing threats, and In particolttr the 
following passages,— it says, <*senta threatening letter.** I am charged with 
sending a threatening letter, and you are called upon to prononnce an Interlo- 
cotor of relevancy on this indictment, with passages or words quoted from this 
alleged threatening letter, but which may be no threatening letter after all. 
This letter contains a certain passage conveying threats. Supposing the in- 
dictment went on to say, and which hiter atso eonfaing the fiAlowing posUcript .-— 
** Believe roe, dear A lick, the above is a very bad Jest ;" would your Lordships 
have found that a threatening letter ? You are entitled to look at the whole 
letter, and judge whether it is a threatening letter, and you are not to allow 
passages to be culled out apparently containing a threat. In the case of the 
Duke of Athol, the whole letter is charged as a threatening letter, precisely as 
Lord Medwyn observed, and therefore it was set forth in full. But in the pre- 
sent case, the whole letter is not a threatening letter, and the Prosecutor is 
bound to give it from beginning to end, that your Lordships may Judge whether 
it really does contain a threat. Mr. R. (after referring to Justice Grove, vol. ii. 
page 641, in evidence that letters alleged to be threatening letters must be set 
fully out for the judgment of the Court,) said, ** if I am right, therefore, in 
maintaining the necessity of sending forth the whole of the threatening letters, 
I submit to your Lordships that the distinction in law attempted to be made 
out is not a satisfactory one. These, .my Lords, are the objections that humbly 
occur to us as necessary to be brought under the consideration of the Court, and 
to which we pray your Lordships* consideration. 

The pleadings being concluded, their Lordships adjourned, and after an ab- 
sence of about two hours, the Loan Justici CLsaK, on their return, pronounced 
an opinion to the following effect: — The Court having paid every attention to 
the able arguments of the Counsel for the pannels, on the objections to the rele- 
vancy of the indictment, and the answer on tlie part of the Public Prosecutor 
to these objections, have come to be of opinion that this indictment is relevant, 
and must go to a Jury. In regard to the charge of a conspiracy, the Court are 
equally clear that giving to the narrative of this indictment the fair construction 
due to it, and looking to the way and manner in which the indictment is 
framed as to the charge of conspiracy, and the specifications on which the Public 
Prosecutor relies to establish it, and the various acts brought forward which were 
the resulu of that'conspiracy, are of ophsion that the indictment is not liable to 
any valid objections. They have considered the whole of the indictment, and 
although In some one or two passages the meaning may be less clear, yet when 
the narrative of the indictment states the earlier proceedings of the Cotton 
Spinners, and when it states the essence of the crimes alleged against the pri- 
soners, it states sufficiently the grounds on which the Prosecutor is to conclude 
that the prhoners are art and part in the charges brought against them. In re- 
gard to the threatening letters, the Court are of opinion that they are not liable 
to valid objeetions. They are of opinion that it is one of the means by whicii 
the conspiracy was carried into execution, and that there is a sufficient certiora- 
tion by the Public Prosecutor to the prisoners, that such a charge is to be brought 
against then, and iimt they are averred and undertaken to be proved to the satis- 
faction of the Prosecutor to be threatening letters. The answer to the objection 
in regard to the threatening Is considered to be sufficient. The difficulty which the 
Court entertained was as to the shape and manner of the alternative change of 
murder, and they listened with great attention to the ai^uineut urged both by 
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Mr» l!|((*N^iU» and in reply by Mr. Robertioo, (Countel for the pritoDors ;) aii4 
•Itfaotigh there are difficulties, which the Court do not disguise, difficulties of some 
iuportaoce«a th^ minds of some of the Judges, yet, upon the whole, they are 
of opioioii that they cannot find that there is not a relevant charge of murder 
in this indictment. It appears to the Court, that after having stated all the mat- 
ter offered in proof of the alleged conspiracy, the indictment itself would be per- 
fectly sufficient if it had stopped at the close of page 21; and added, "in fur. 
tberance of the widced and felonious object of the said conspiracy,*' *' did thereby 
liill and slay, and murder the said John Smith.*' On the whole, the Court are 
of c^nion that the indictment must go to the knowledge of an assize, it being 
dear that the words, " oa OTHsawisK," commencing the alternative charge, are 
words that have reference to the previous words as matter of fact, and that no 
new facts are thereby brought forward, these words being considered just a sub> 
sumption of what had gone before. His Lordship stated that it w&s considered 
proper that they should announce generally the opinion of the Couft, as his 
Lordship had now done. It was proper also to mention that they were all im- 
pressed with the novelty and difficulty of drawing such a charge as the one be- 
^r« them. 

The SoLiciTo a- General moved that the trial should be adjourned till IMTon* 
day, the 27th of November. The prisoners* Counsel objected to this, 'on the 
ground that they had many exculpatory witnesses in attendance from various 
parts of the country, and were ^[uite prepared to go before the Jury ; but the 
Court adjourned the Trial, on the Crown agreeing to pay part of tile ex- 
pense of attending the bringing the exculpatory witnesses again to Edinburgh. 



The Committee having now given a faithful report of the first day's pro- 
ceedings of this national struggle of Labour against what appears to them 
tyranny and oppression, beg leave also to introduce the following letter 
from their inaef<ttigable agent, Mr. Andrew Gemmill of Glasgow, as to 
the arranpemeots which they have in progress for the postponed trial of 
the- 27th, la order to convince the country that nothing has been left un- 
done to oUtain justice for these persecuted Cotton S|>inners, and through 
them the working classes in general : — 

Glasgow, 20th November 1837. 
. Bbar Sir, 

It may be that you, and your brethren who represent the 
Trades in the present struggle, may suppose, that in consequence of the 
indisposition with which I have been overtaken, consequent upon my re- 
cent over-exertions in the cause of the Cotton Spinners, the interest of the 
prisoners, and that of the operative classes generally, so far as the proceeds 
ings are intended to strike against the rights of the working man, may be 
allowed to suffer. But I be^ to assure you, that, although my bodily frame 
is racked with pain, and debilitated, my mind, my whole soul, is still ac- 
tively engaged in the business, and that I shall struggle in the cause to the 
lait extrefnity. Indeed, I am so morally convinced that the prisoners are 
entirely innocent of the great offences of conspiring to assassinate, and of 
committing murder, and am so impressed with the importance of the ul< 
tiraate result of the investigation to the industrious, wealth-producing 
classes generally, that I am determined to hazard my own life in the cause, 
rather than allow five men to be victimized^ and the rights of the operatives 
to be trampled upon, without every effort being made to save the one, and 
to protect the other. I am happy to say that I feel my pains less acute 
to-day, and that although I will be unable to attend the consultation with 
Counsel in Edinburgh to-morrow, yet I have been able to jfbrward such 
information as will supersede the necessity of my attendance, and I ^all 
go on with the work of preparation, here, at all risks, and will attend the 
trial to see justice done, although I should be carried to the Court- 
house in a chair. But I trust that a day or two will work a considerable 
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improvement iu my staU) of h«alth« I have tboaght it proper to say this 
much, that the minds of you and your friends may be relieved of alt 
aiixiety that the business might not be properly attended to. 

I am 

Dbar Sir, 

Yours truly, 

AND. GEMMILL. 

Mr. HUOB ALBXANOERy 

Chairman of the Tradt* DelegaUt* 



Since receipt of the above letter, the Committee have received another 
from Mr. Gemmili, the subject of which, while it renders nugatory c.11 
the anremitting zeal and labour which he has evinced in the cause, 
completely confounds all the previous calculations of the Committee. 
The following is a copy of Mr. Gemmlil's letter, announcing that the 
Crown Counsel have again postponed the Trial ! ! ! 



Glasgow, 22d November, 1837. 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received from Mr. Salmond, Procurator Fiscal, 
the letter, of which the following is a copy, in reference to the Cotton 
iSpiiiners' case :->-*" For regulation of you and the witnesses in exculpation, 
1 write to intimate, that, in a letter from the Crown Agent, received thie 
morning, he says that the witnesses are not to attend on the 27tb curt." 
It thus appears that the case is to be again postponed, without any reason aS' 
signed, and 1 am wholly at a loss to conceive any good or reasonable groui«d 
fbr such an extraordinary proceeding. It is to me the more unaccountable, 
because my Edinburgh Agent, on making inquiries, by my*instructioD«, 
whether there was any chance of the case not being proceeded with on the 
27th, as iixed by the Court, was positively assured by Mr. Handyside, one 
of tbe Crown Counsel, on Monday the 20tb current, " that at the present 
moment ( Monday last), there is uot the slightest intention of postponing 
the case beyond Monday first, and that the statement in the Newspapers 
(to the contrary), was quite unauthorised." I have therefore written to 
my Edinburgh correspondent, per tbe forenoon mail of this day, request- 
ing him to obtain some explanation on the subject, and 1 hope to have an 
answer to-morrow morning. In the meantime, I need hardly say that this 
second postponement chagrins me exceedingly, not only because I hate, 
at great personal inconvenience to myself, while in a delicate state of 
health, made the necessary preparations for the trial proceeding on Mon- 
day first, but because the adjournment will have the effect of prolonging 
the imprisonment of the poor men, and adding greatly to the expense of 
finally obtaining justice for them. I doubt not that the prisoners them- 
selves, their friends, and the public generally, will feel greatly disappoint- 
ed ; but, unfortunately, there is no alternative but to submit to the will of 
the Crown lawyers, until the expiration of tbe period fixed by statute, 
when the prisoners can demand their restoration to liberty, unless sooner 
brought to a fair trial. The Crown Counsel, however, have much power 
vested in them, even in tbe way of evading the primary provisions of the 
statute, by changing the form ofprocedurey and even bringing new charges 
against the prisoners; and thus the Lord Advocate may, by a system of 
management, prolong the imprisonment of the men, almost indefinitely. 
There is much room for improvement in the laws in this respect; and the 
present case may satisfy the lieges of the necessity of insisting, by all law- 
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ful nutans, for such an atnendment of the lavrs, as will secure to persons 
accused of crime, cheap and ipeedf^ justice. 

I am, 

Dbar Sir, 

Yours truly, 

AND. GEMMILL. 
Mr. Hugh Albxahskr, 

Chairman of the Tradet* Ddegatet, -'-J 

In conseqncnce of this second postponement, the Committee unRiii* 
mously adopted' the following Resolutions and Petition, and afterwards 
agreed to submit the same to a Public Meeting of the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow, to be held on Monday evening, Nov. 27tli, at 8 o*clock, in the Lyceum 
Rooms, Nelson Street. 

H. ALEXANDER, Chairmar . 

Resolutions to be proposed at a Public Meeting, to be held in the Lyceum 
RoomSf Glasgow, on the 27th day of November, 1837 ; — 

Resolted 1st, That this meeting have viewed, with astonishment and 
regret, the conduct of the Crown authorities, in the case of the Cotton 
Spinners, and are determined to use every effort in their power, to obtain 
a fair and speedy trial for these men, by a Jur^ of their countrymen. That 
the repeated delays seem to have for their objects, only to weary out the 
sympathy of tlieir friends — create expense to the accused, and haras'j them 
into a conviction, by taking them at a disadvantage, which the Public 
Prosecutor never could have obtained by fair and honourable means. 

Resolvbd 2d, That the power vested in the Crown authorities, of in- 
definitely delaying the trial by legal quibbles, and keeping the men in pri^ 
son, appears to us as an evasion of Constitutional rights, equivalent to a 
suspension oHhe Habeas Corpus act, in direct violation of British free- 
dom, and for which they ought to be called to an immediate explanation. 

Resolved 3d, That since justice cannot be obtained by law, application 
be immediately made to Parliament, for the immediate trial or liberation 
of the Committee of the Glasgow Spinners ; and that a petition, founded 
on the preceding resolutions, be immediately forwarded to D. Whittle 
Harvie, Esq. M. P. to be presented to the House of Commons, and to bo 
supported by T. Wakley, Esq. M. P. Wallace, Hume, Dennistoun, &c. &c. 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the Petition of the undersigned Inhabitants of Glas- 
gow and suburbs^, in Public Meeting assembled; 

Skeweth, 

That on the 25th of July, 1837, a murder was committed 
in the streets of this city, which your petitioners deeply deplore ; that a 
great number of operatives were arrested on suspicion, and, without a 
shadow of evidence, immediately consigned to dungeons ; while the mas- 
ters, who might as well have been guilty, and whose general condu4't has 
beeuatleast as questionable as thatof the operatives, were allowed to remain 
nndisturbed, and enjoyed the especial favour of the local authorities. That 
after rarious examinations, and at different times between that date and 
the beginning of October, they were all liberated upon the lowest bail 
allowed in Scotland, with the exception of five, who are still in prison. 

That when, on the 25th October, indictments to stand their trial were 
served upon them, it was observed with astonishment that the charges 
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preferred aj^ainst tbem were not confined to special offences committed at 
any g^iven time or place from wbi^^h tbe)p nn^ht prepare to defend them- 
selves, but that, as members of a Trade's Unions they were to be tried 
on a number of counts, extending over a period of many years, aqd 
which would require an enormous expense to be incurred in defence ^ 
that, nevertheless, when by the kind assistance of their friends they had 
prepared that defence, been carried belore the High Court of JoitloiMry, 
in Edinburgh, and taken their witnesses from great distances to thatplaee, 
the trial was postponed for upwards of two weeks, and the same trouble and 
outlay again required to be incurred ; and now, when they are ready to 
IFO to trial, it is agfain indefinitely postponed, and an increased expense 
thus laid upon them, the men detained m prison, their vrives and families 
starving in the mean time, their healths suffering, and their characters 
for ever blasted. That it thus appears that the whole ctonduct of the Crown 
Authorities has been so partial and (^-uel, that your petitioners cannot 
help expressing^ their entire disapprobation of it, and to call upon joUr 
Honourable House to cause an investigation to be made into the matter. 
That your petitioners are convinced that those repeated delays, after five 
months* preparation, furnish proof that the Crown Lawyers nave no evi- 
dence to bring forward; that they have for their object only to create 
expense to the accused, to weary out the sympathies of their friends, 
and harass them into a conviction, by taking them ai a disadvantage, 
which they never could have obtained by fair means. 

That the power thus shewn to be in the hands of the Crown Anthorittes 
of indefinitely postponing by legal quibbles the trial of any man, and, at the 
same time, confining him in prison, is contrary to every principle of con- 
stitutional freedom, equivalent to a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
incompatible with British freedom, and which ought not to exist One day 
longer. With such a power in existence, no man is safe, and your peti- 
tioners are unwilling to believe that its exercise could ever have been 
contemplated by the legislators of their country. 

May it therefore please your Honourable House to take the matter into 
your special and immediate consideration, to command either an early 
trial of the men, or their liberation ; and, at the same tilhe, to order 
an investigation into the conduct of the whole Crown Authorities, 
in order that justice may be done, the guilty punished, and the perpe- 
tration of such iniquities prevented in future, 

And your Petitioners will ever pray. 



The unUeqvent part of the Trials at toon ae it tahe$ fJa€9y umlle puWuihed in 

succeiisive turcjtennjf number*. 
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TO THE READERS. 

The Trades* Committee, at tius early stage of the pubiicaiion of their 
Edition of the Trial, deem it proper to submit to tlieir readers the 
account received from Mr, John Eraser of Edinburgh relative to the 
Buddeu departure of the five men from Edinburgh jail to London, and 
also two important Letters from the prisoners, one to Mr. Marshall, 
the reporter of the edition of the Trial published by William Tait of 
Edinburgh; Peter M'Kenzie & Co. *• Reformers' Gazette" Office; 
W. R. M^Phun, Glasgow; Effipgham Wilson, and N. H. Cotes, 
London. The other letter is a concise summary of the whole evidence 
relative to the prisoners, and their gratitude for the assistance which 
they received from the working classes and others, towards paying 
the expense of their defence, and the support of their families. 

• 

Tuesday. 
My dear Cam?bbtx,— You and your friends are no doubt in deep distress — 
imd 80 am I. I have not experienced so much agony for years. I am only be- 
ginning to recruit a little from a state of utter wretchedness and incapacity to diSr 
charge any duty. But ti)is wont do : we must still exert ourselves to the last. 
First, then, the poor, the miserably disappointed Spinners. We cannot now get 
in to see them witiiout an order from the Sheriff. I was refused to-day ; but one 
of our Committee got an order, and was admitted. No food is allowed to be 
taken in now; but they got £i from us to-day, with which they can buy, though 
at a dear rate, any victuals they wish, and cook them themselves* So far, there 
is no want I have learned from Mr. Fisher, tb^. Edinburgh Agent, to-day, that 
the Counsel have agreed to petition iii^^titerx''^r a remission of the sentence ; 
and that Mr. McNeil, Advocate, is to write it I am going out immediately to 
ascertain the minority of the Jury, with a view to set them to sign the petition also. 
Mrs. McNeil arrived to-day. Poor woman! she bears her affliction amazingly 
welL She got a line of admission fron^ui? Sheriff. She will remain a few 
da^ with me. I pity her much, ^iiopiif she will, by some means or other, get 
in again to see him. 

I received Mr. M'Nish*8 letter. The whole cry of our friends is for a public 
meeting to get explanations. None can understand from the papers the real 
merits of the case. It is so long and so rambling, few can comprehend it Few 
see how little of it bears on the prisoners. 

Well, since writing the above, I have seen one of the Jury, the minority. I 
have got the names of the seven men, to whom be eternal praise. One of them 
is a gentleman who drives his coach and two : all of them were indignant at the 
verdict ; and the one I have seen, states there can be no doubt of the willingness 
of all to sign the petition of the prisoners for a remission of the sentence. TIm's 
must have a good, a great effect, indeed ! Then, as to what ought to be done 
next, see my sentiments in the last Liberator, put in a$ the leader, at the end of the 
paper. 

I do not know what to say regarding public meetings. The counsel here are 
against them. Our English friends will not be gagged. I am sure this counsel 
is in opposition to their wishes, and that they will not follow it Why then should 
we be silent ? The Queen, the Commons, must be overwhelmed with petitions, 
setting forth the charges as not proven ; and that though they were, the punishment 
is outrageously severe. My own opinion is, we cannot begin too soon ; but we 
shall not move till you let slip the dogs of war. 

1 trust in getting up resolutions. Unmeasured condemnation shall be miirked 

out against all outrages connected with Unions, as well as with drinking, I tell 

you frankly, I shall not estimate as I would like to do the morality of our Glasgow 

friends, if they do not speak out on these subjects. The time has gone by to trifle 

No. 3. c 
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with lucli evils. Depend upon it, in entering ojur defenciak for the Spionei^K and 
in reviewing the whole bearing of their case, we shall . bring up. these eviUtp 
public trial, and get them, I trust, condemned. 

Wednesday Evening. 

This afternoon we got word that the Spinners would be taken off immediately. 
Mr. M^Kerracher and myself speedily ascertained it was too true. We went up 
to the jail, and stood outside, and saluted them as they looked through the coach 
window. I instantly ran for Mrs. M'Neil, got a coach, and went off to Newhaven. 
By that time the prisoners were aboard of the London steamer. We got a small 
boat and went ^ aboard ~ saw them for five minutes. Poor Mrs. M*Neil and 
Richard had hardly time to say a word, but exchange a few heart-breaking em- 
braces. I can hardly tell you what passed between myself and them. My brain 
burned, and iny heart was overwhelmed with smothered grief. Cheer up, my 
friends, said I. Depend upon it we will do our utmost to serve and save you. 
1 had not half an hour before they got notice to prepare— for not half an, hour 
before they got notice of departing — got a lont; letter put into their hands, giving 
them a complete view of the best and worst of their situation, their various hopes 
of deliverance, by our instrumentality, as well as their own. This letter would 
give them a vast deal of comfort : I feel unspeakably gratified they got it ; and 
naost fortunately I got out a letter to your Committee to be published to the 
world. These two things were effected by the insitrumentaUfy of Mrs. McNeil. 
It is a most blessed circumstance she came through. When their letter is pub- 
lished, it will shew the world the true features of their case, and how deeply they 
have been wronged. It expresses to you, the nation, their Counsel, Ageota, &c. 
their gratitode for the respective services perform«i to them. lam sending^ a 
copy to Leeds, Newcastle, and London, for publication, to catch the ftrst f^apers, 
which could not have been done had I first sent it to you. I shall sbnd it to- 
morrow to yoQ. I saw Mr. Fisher to-night He now consents to our getting up 
public meetings^ without delay, to petition the Queen and the Comtnona for a 
remission of the sentence^ He is utterly confounded at the removal of the men. 
He went off to inform CoimseL I urged not a moment to be lost to ^et upthfeir 
petition. The Jury can sign it here } and Mr. Fisher will send it to his London 
Agent to get it signed by the prisoners. Our Committee met to-oight Our 
pubUc meeting is fixed for Tuesday evening. Rouse them to adion. Get 
another appeal to the wo^ld for petitions from every quarter. Send us word as=to 
the best naode of getting them up. I would suggest; that you get a gieat lot« of 
slips of the Priaonersf declanition for circulation. Mrs, McNeil called on the Lord 
Advocate to*day, who received her with raueh civility. She told him of the in- 
tention to petfetioa for their acquittal ; and he formerly and unasked said he woidd 
offer nO'Oppoaitioa to this coarse, though as the Prosecutor he said he could not 
directly countenance the petitioD. He is humane ; I shall believe him to be in 
earnest. 

The foHowittg was sent out yesterday by the Prisoners :— 

Edinburgh Gallon Jdl, 16th Januarjr, 1898. 
To Mr. Marshau* 

Sir,— -Wte have carefully perused the pamphlet sent to us by you, through ^e 
Governor, purporting to be an account of our trial, and the causes which led to 
it And, Sir, without imputing any dishonourable motives to yourself,- truth 
compels us to say, that we have looked in vain for some part of it that we might 
have the pleasure of saying was correct. 

It is from beginning to end a tissue of misstatements and inaccuracies ; with the 
exception of a few of the witnesses, it is shamefully so. Names, dates, and 
statistical accounts, are ridiculous. In one word, Sir, had the pamphlet came 
from any other person than yourself,* we would have at once concluded that the 

* It ii understood Mr. Marshall bad been profetnng friendship to the prisoners. 



^tet of ft had'Hb othei* object m vievr, rtVan to injufe our cause, and to wound 

dtfr feeUfig<^ in our {^resent unenviable sjtiiition. — We are, Sir, &c. 

THOMAS HUNTER. 

PETER HACKET, 

RICHARD M'NEIL, 

WILLIAM M'LEAN, 

JAMES GIBB. 

Tbis you must instantly publish. It was sent to Marshall. I send a copy io 

London, Newcastle, and Leeds; and we advertise it in two papers here on 

Saturday. 

I have many more things to say, biit I am wearied out. I have written to 0. 

Loveless,* for every necessary information, &C. for the benefit of the prisoners. 

Instantly prevent any of the relatives from coming here Yours, in haste^ 

J. FRASER. 
Compliments to other friends. 

Thursday Morning, 4 o'clock. 

To the Secretary of the Trades* Committee, 
GbUgow. 

8, South St. Pivid^reet, Edinburgh, 17th Jan. 1838. 

I ■ ■ ■ 

Edlitburgh Jail, January 15, 1838, 

^D«Aft SiR,^^-Oar«Bse, wfaieb has excited so much publio interest, has now 
com» ttt ft eiose, and we have reoeived, in the language' of one of the Judges, 
(M'Kenzre,) an avbitmryveDtetice ; how fR.r that sentence is in acoordnnce iHth 
the lawsef tbis country^, and the usages of oar courts of justice, we leave the 
public to decide After having calmly examined the nature of the erinbes of 
which a Jury kave found as gailty — after minute and trnpurtial Investigation, 
wer think it will be found, that those crimes amount, in sabstanoe-, to neither 
more nor less than- this-**tiiat we, ahiog wHh our >feli«ivi workmen, resolved, 
and did strike work against ao enormous reduction of our wages resolved open 
by oar empk^yers : that a tamaltwras crowd or mob of mim^ women, and chil- 
dden^ of every grade and description, iamong^t wbiob there were io'me spinners, 
assembled! at Oakbank, and that some stooeft, fltth^heads/ and other missiles, 
were thrown, and two men were 'thereby a little hurt ; and tlmt another crowd 

- aseembied near Mile^cn^, in CaHon, and some s|»inners'«9«re seiaed upon by the 
Pelieef vol for any oifenoe except composing part of tiM cfoWd) and that One cf 
them was sararaarily brought before the Sheriff, and cooTiiijted of what he never 
before knew to be a breach of the law ; and that the Cotton Spidners* -^edety 
resolved, at the request of their Agent, to use their infliietfce with -their own 
body to prevent their members from Joining in such assemblieetn future*' - Yes, 
dear Sir, tbis is all a Jury, after eight days' attentive investfgiitioifrt«<~a period- an . 
paralleled in the history of criminal jurisprudence in thisy^r. perhaps any other 
country, could find against us ; and what we think worthy of remark, • no-wlt- 
ness, or any one else, attempted to say, that any paieof us .«irere'-n(ajr{ those 
places where the disturbances occurred ; in fact, some of us were not in the 
kingdom at the time. So you may see. Sir, that our offence consists entirely in 
our being members of the Spinners* Committee, — anjiffenee^ IfMrbe ofte, that 
we have not at any time attempted to deny. As to the evidence i)p9i) which 
these things were established, such as papers found in a chest of drawers In 
some of our houses, where no chest of drawers ever wa8,-^or 20 or 30 new 
hands taken in at Oakbank, where only 11 could possibly be admitted, and only 
13 ever could be admitted at any time, — and a thousand other absurdities which 

. came out in evidence against us, it is not our intention to comment on. Nor do 
we wish to say anything about the secret that happened to slip out in the beat of 
an eloquent address to the Jury by a great personage-^** That the conspiracy, of 

I which we formed a part, was more formidable than the CONSl'IRACY 
against us,*' or words to that effect. We leave these things to the public. 

' *- One of the returaed Dorchester labourers. 

c2 
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Our object In addressing you at present, is solely for the purpose of express.- 
Ing our unfeigned and heartfelt gratitude to you, Sir, to the Committee of irhich 
you have the honour to be chairman, and to the Working Classes generally, for 
their promptitude and liberality in coming forward with pecuniary aid to afford 
us the means of defence, and save our families from starvation, which must 
have been their ^te. but for the sympathy of a generous public It would be 
injustice to withhold from tlie TjaJef' Qofimlf ee of Edinburgh the meed of 
praise and gratitude due to t!i|m, fir th^ kiil(|and;un wearied attention paid to us 
during our confinement here. * N<>r caii we forged those patriotic friends of free- 
dom and justice, O'Connor, Beaumont, Stephens, Oastler, Taylor, and many 
other philanthropic spirits w^ho mads our wrongs ring from pole to pole, and 
roused the working classes from their lethargy, by shewing them that the blow 
aime4 ^t us^wiu e^ajly levelled ftt ^bema^v^^ of^the tcath of whi<^ we Jbav^ no 
d<M]il Ijtky wHl soon getconvincifn|f piftof^ We cannrot wiCMiold ottr gfatillide 
from the many disinterested friends who came forward with their mit^ to pro- 
cure for us justice and a fair trial. When these see what has been our fate by 
one of a majority of a Jury finding us guilty of the crimes al>ove enumerated, 
while that Jury unanimously cleared us of the many foul charges brought 
m;piq«t uf,. tbej c{ib be at no loss to icnq^vr w^hat wfiv\4 hAv# bectn <Qfir/|iHte VAd 
we |>een left wi tbout the means of d«£BBce. For ^r pari^ W4 have no .besltii^hn 
.\(i saying, that our earthly career would have terminatod on « disgraoelMl tre^ ? 
tiow far we are deserving such « fate^ as we have said b«iore> ^e kava tho potb- 
lic to Judge. 

, In conclusion. Sir, we beg leave to tedder our sincere thanks Wijiur Agents* 

particularly Mr, Gemmill, for his able, efficient, and indefatigable ^ertioos in 

our case; indeed, had he been a brother, he could not have done. nuure, for us* 

As fbr our Counsel, they are too well known in public to require any euloglum 

firom OS. 'Their assiduity and attention during the wbole trial, we believe, is 

unrivalleil in the history of this country^ The legal and literary talent dis- 

.|»layeA by Messnl. M'Keil and Robertson, is also without a parallel In the an- 

'tMiffs of piemHn^.ttl feast tbat we ever heard or read of. Where now, we ask, 

feiro tho tOMpiraeii^ to Uihm iHiHsy wareftovseSftic. &e. and to commit MURDER, 

'«Htb wKteh w^w^€ Ao^tini^ariiigly charged, from the day of oor appfrehenslon 

<o tlie day «f ddr l^tol ? * They srTe where they ooght to be, thanks to ab 

onHglitMied wxi-dU^MtiUig Itir% ^ro^n back fn the face of their cruel atfd 

unprkicipAad IU>»iMli»fw^ jloeeptf >fheiir Sir, 1ia name of those frtemfs of iVe^- 

dom fra<M^ eilul»^«ted^ ebownqual^^d tHanks of your ever Ailthful but dls- 

.ftsfliolalf ftrisdd«. ^hkaswe vnAtuggjImg the foion's chains, and perhaps writh- 

lof undflr.ttlid. ksl^^f /»tir,Mskiiiaatei'8 — ^while the tears of our wives, oar dear 

. J^ty« onet, 4M^.ftu«iiH»«« .TClativest w»t«r the streets of our native city, yon 

^jSaiGLxeollliA^o.^cHr 9lU«ir with the oonaoling reflectioD, that yon have done 

f^uf dAityto prevtni these, iiimI even worse oonsequenees, as it ia more than 

.j^psaibla that «.U or any of oa will never have an opportunity of seaing ywi.'^ 

f,^ith,our^t frIsM for yoar welfare, l4ieti, dear Sir, adieu. 

"' " ' THOMAS HUNTER 

PETEB HACKfiT. 
, RICHARD M'NEIL. 

JAMES GIBB. 
WILLIAM M*LEAN. 

To the Chidnsaa of the Glsigow Trades* Committee. 
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Vfmtvbw proceed to state what has ocdurred' sincd tlk'e datie of the last 
^ptAlioation, aftnetin«hig ttie postponement of t!le Trial of Thomas Hun- 
IW», Pi'eBcisf I^ter Hatchet, Treasurer; Bithard 3PNeit, Secretary; aod 
J^e^ &m. Assistant Secretary ; and WilHatn McLean, an iudividukl 
Member of the Association of (>perativ6 Cotton Spinners of Glasffow. 
€)tf tlie 27tli' oP November a quorum of the Judges met, anjj, on the 
tnotion of the Crown Counsel, the Trial was continued till Monday the 
4th of December. It was conjectured that it was the Intention of the 
Lord Advocate to depart from the Indictment which bad been sustained 
'as relevant by the Court; and that the postponement was craved to allow 
JFlrther time to prepare a new Indictment, oomprehjendinjIpanm^UQr of 
new charges, although this was not avowed by the Crown Coua«eU • And 
the conjecture was fonnd to be correct; for, on Saturday, the. 9d of 
!Deceinber, the prisoners were served with a QOfr slndiotoienti in the 
form pf what are technically oalled " €iiiiiiifiAi« I^bttkrs,^' .whkdi 
si^per^ded tho previous indictment* Thieisa «rf|iititial lettera witliroly al- 
tered the shape and complexion of tho case* both as to^ihe Marnier ef stat- 
ing the diarges^ and the number of the crimes impotod to the prisonera ; 
and tho prisoaeia were thereby sunmoned to stanA tHal beferer the High 
Ganri ot' Jostioiary, at Edinburgh, on Wedoesdoy; the >Scl of January, IsliB. 
Although the manner of setting forth the obaiges was «hai^ed fM aatb 
enable tlie Crown Counsel the more easily to obtaia a oonvfOtioU'^-^fid 
althoQ^ the number of the crimes specifically ehai-gied, was grieatly- itt- 
oraaaed, tha character and nature of tfao offences, and the ol^eets for iviifeh 
it was stated ihoy were perpetrated, were substantialty the sanre ai bad 
beefi stated in the former indictment. It is therefore thought, that it 
wilt be sufficient simply to state the 

HEADS 

OF THE CRIMINAL LETTERS, 

Without miuute detail, 

and which contained an introductory or historical account of alleged 
illegal acts, (without specifying times, places, or circumstances,) in the 
same terms as were set forth in the former indictment. The following 
specific offences were then charged :-— 

I. That the prisoners, with others, in April 1837, conspired and con- 
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federated together, to effect the pbjejct of the ^tnke».4heQ .iD;.4^raiigii 
aorainst a reduction of wagfes, by iDiimidation and laoleatttioD^ .himI otbeir.- 
illegal means. 

II. That gfaards, and other persons appointed and encouraged bv the 
Association, beset Oakbank Factory, on 9th May, 1837, and intimidated 
and assaulted the new hands employed therein. 

III. That guards, and others appointed or iinooura^ed by the AtMocia- 
tion, heset Mile-end Spinning Factory, <»n l&tfa May, 1837, and molested 
and obstructed the new hands employed thereat, in goings to and returntDg 
from their work. 

tV. That the prisoners and others, conspired to burn the factory of 
Hussey & Son, and hired an incendiary for tbat purpose, who, for j£20, 
did, on 3d May, 1837, throw a burning match, formed of ivflammabl^ m^- 
terfals, into the factory. 

V^ That the prisoners and others, on 14th June, 1^37, conspired to ef- 
fect the objects of the strike, by sending threatening letters to the masters 
— by setting fire to factories and d welling -hotises—^by invading the'dwcH- 
iog houses of the operatives, and intimidating them — and by {tssaaUing 
and mtfrdering the new hands : and, in furtherance of this conspiracy, ap- 
pointed a '* Secret Select Committee,** to perpetrate the various IHegal 
acts resolved upon. 

VI. That the said ''Secret Committee," and. the prisoners, on 15th 
June, 1837, did hire certain persons, and pay them ;£10, to assault the 
new hands at the Adelphi Cotton Works, and two persons were assaulted 
accordingly. 

VI I. That the said '* Secret Committee,*' and the prisoners, on 20th 
June, 1837, did write,'or cause to be written to Alexander Arthur, Man- 
ager of the Adelphi Cotton Works, a letter threatening him with personal 
violence, which letter ^as '< put into the Post-office at Glasgow,'* and de- 
livered to him. 

VIII. That the said " Secret Committee,'* and the prisoners, on Sd 
July, 1837, wrote and transmitted another threatening letter, to the said 
Alexander Arthur. 

IX. That the said ^ Secret Committee,** and the prisoners, on 24th 
July, 1837, wrote and transmitted a threatening letter to Mr. John Bryson, 
Manager in a Cotton Mill, at Greenhead of Glasgow. 

X. l^hat the said ** Secret Committee," and the prisoners, did, on 30th 
Jkinei 1837, hire six persons, at the sum of ^10, to invade the bouse ef 
Thomas Donaghy, to iritimiaate him from continuing to work at reduced 
wages, and that the said persons did violently enter his house, and cause 
Donagh^r, through fear and alarm, to swear or promise, that he would give 
up working, ancT which persons did thereafter abscond and fly from justice, 
and were declared outlaws. 

XI. That the said " Secret Committee,'' and the prisoners, hired an 
incendiary, at the sura of ^20, to burn the dwelling-house of Mr. James 
Wood, a Millmaster, and which persons so hired, did, on 1 Ith July, 1837, 
throw two (canisters, containing burning inflammable materials, into Mr. 
Wood's bouse. 



^KIT. Thftt'tli^^ ptlsotktr, 3P Lean, \ra$ h?red br tlio other prisouerg, and 
th^^MM '*^-Se<;ret Cotttrahtte" ta ttiarder oae of the new bauds, and that> 
for the sum of £20, McLean did, accordingfly, shoot and wound John 
Smith, on the 22d d^y of July^ 1837, of whidi wound he died on tbe'25t;h 
of that month. , ^ 

And Auo, 

L That the prieoner M^Neii^ bad writt^iiy and /' put into the ^fc-office 
at Glasgow," a threatening^ letter to Alexander Arthur, managfer of a 
factory under strike. — And, 

1 1. That the whole prisoners, or one or. other of them, had murdered 
the said John Smith, by shootings him on the said 22d day of July. 

The Criminal Letters, which consisted of forty-nine printed pa^es, coa^ 
tained a list of ninety-one witnesses against the prisoners, and a schedule 
sp4i«ifying;£()rty^thrfeJi>ook3, and other documents^ to he used as evidenoe 
of t^e, prisotters' guilt The Trial has been unprecedented, both in 
reference t^o the magnitude and number of. ihe crimes charged, and the 
length qf time occuoied in bringing it to a conclusioA ; ^aad we now pro- . 
ceed tqgivje a faithml account of the proceedings which took place in the 
course of the investigation, as furnished by a short-hand writer, specially 
employed for that purpose. 

WEDNESDAY, Sd JANUARY, 1838. 

THE LORD JUSTICE CLERK. LORD MONCRIEFF. 
LOR J M'KENZIE. LORD COCKBURN. 

'Ciotnsel for the Crown,^^The Lord Advocate,' (Murray), the Solicitor 
General^ (Kuther/ord), Robert Handyside, and John Shaw Stewart, Esqs. 
Advocates-Depute. 

Counsel for the Pmonerd,-— Patrick Robertson, Duucau M'Niel, Alex. 
M'Niel, James Anderson, and H. G. Bell, Esqrs. 

Agents for the Crown, — David Cleghorn, Esq. Solicitor, Edinburgh, and 
Geoi^e Salmond^ Esq. Writer, Glamrw. 

Agents for the Prisoners, — Charles Fisher, Esq. Solicitor, Edinburgh, 
and Andrew Gemmill, Esq. Writer, Glasgow. 

The prisoners, who had all a respectable appearance, were required to 
stand during the reading of the indictment by the Olerk of. L'ourt, which 
ocidupied nearly two hours. 

The Lord Justice Clbrk then said, ''Thomas Hunter, what do you say 
to the indictment preferred against you — are you guilty or npt guilty of 
the crimes laid to your charge?" HunterJ in a firm voice, an8w;ered, 
" 'Not Guilty, my Lord." The same question was put to each of the other 
prisoners, and they severally answered in a similar nianner„ pleading not 
gttifty, 

' Tue LottD Justice Clerk asked the prisoners* Counsel whether tbey 
hKd'^ny^ objections to the relevancy of the indictment ? 

Mr. Robertson answered that they had. 

Mr. Duncan M'NEiLsaid, My. Lords, in objecting to the relevancy of 
this indictment, we are not insensible to the prospect that is before your 
Lordships of considerable labour and exhaustion in the investigation of so 
e:fttensive a charge as this. We are anxious to avoid, as far as possible, 
addmg to that labour ; but we find we can not, consistently with the para- 
mount duty which we owe to our clients, abstain from bringing under 
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^ttr notieeliiiportant^bfActbAs'iidiiabtWS.^aveto tfie teA^ffttipyof tiii4 

indiclmeot. ; ■'*.*' ''^ 

la reading the iadtotmeat, 3roar IrfMr^hij^ eaenvni hfl?e fftiled to ^bscnnt 
tbftt it is materially, different from t^d one<wliicii7fm8 undn* '>yo«r «oiiid- 
deration some timea^o, in its sabstaneeE, aod itd siraetore, atnd. its delaihi; 
and I am free to say, that, i« several respected' it- U mora correct W< 
imve had the benefit, ia the preseot mdfctmeat, of eertain thingv Mf^ 
itated more clearly than they were in the Cornier; but in its pnesent shape 
it hft9 opened op to as newobjeotiops wbioh it is necessary to state. It 
M neiBessary that we understand the eharaeter. of this indictment, aitd tha 
porinoiple on which it isfouaded. '^There one here foor major propositiooa. 
in the^rtf^ plaoe, a major propesilioor of an illegal oonapiraey of a certain 
kind; seconcU^, a major proposition of an illegal conspiracy of another 
Jcind ; thirdly, a major proposition of sending^' tbreateniiig' letters; and, i« 
tbe^^n^A place, a major proposicioaiof- murder. Tbas, at the seeend 
pa^j there beg^ins a general rninqcr, wbioh. seta forth, tlurt a oertatn :iS80- 
oiation was foraied loof ago, and i^ives^the origin and 'cliAracttv of thut 
'Aiaociation^ administration of certain 'o*lh% and tira nmiilihr of HMWlciiMtt 
who became members of it, beiug almost all the Openstire Ootton Spinmeia 
inGbisgow; aadthes, at the third page/ it statea^ that liiO' Association 
oecasiooalFy resolved to strike woric ; and. ontbmo oHwsiona, thia Am9^ 
datton conspWvd to use intimidation, and perpetrate vioi«nQe,-and<appoiii| 
a gtiard committee; and, at the fourth pag-e, it statesrtfee elbjtfel^ of the 
]guard committee to watch and assault, and ao forth ; and tbenit ttttes tfate 
general character of the Association, and that on certain occnslonatt etfu^ 
work; and oa 4Some of those decasions^ not always^ when in a< staled 
stike, the Association Conspired (page 4v) to send threatentng iettcvif, to 
set fire to dweiKng-houses, to perpetrate acts of violence on tl^ persons of 
workmen, aad so forth. When these couspiraotcB took plaoo, dt is <8aid 
that they appotated a.seoret committee^ as described at page.^, aivd tfie - 
unlawful acts were committed, in so far by the secret committee. This 
is the general history and character of the Association especially, rafsntbll) 
to that porpoae^ sot apptioablo to any particular time and plaoe, tmt the 
general history and ekskracter'of it. Then, at page 6, we come to some- 
thing more parlioolar* It states that this Association, as. above described, 
existed for a long time, and in particular in 1836 and 1837 ; and that par- 
ticularly in i8Sr7, tbe.aecused were members of that Association, and held 
offices in it, which are described at pages 7 and 8. And then it is more 
particular still, andsays^ that this being its existence and character in 18^7, 
and tbetie prisoners holding these offices in this Association, that in April 
it was resolved that there should be a strike, and there was <l strike, 
airoordlngly oa tlio 8th of April. The character. of this Association is, tkat 
iil ocoasionally struck ; and here is a particular strike; and then it says^ 
not only that they struck, but that the Association resolved to- ^Uinauea 
■tlie masters, and eoknpel the oparativoa not to take employmetit at a tatte 
of' wag^s* different from those presoribed by the Association. As- yet U^ 
.have Dotliing sdd of «ny despevate ooospiiiacy of any kind.' We hftVj& tli^ 
fact, that the Assooiation struck on tho^th «f. April; but not yettb&t itoir 
of those occasional conspiracies had been formed* It is not sajd thattfciio 
Atiociatiou then conspired ; but at page 9 it states things more partieutArly, 
and the rest of the iudiotment after that contains statements of' thrcRs 
several conspiracies subsequent to the strike of the 8th of April> — the^firat 
in April, the second in May, and the third in June, 1837. Tkoimmcdiilte 
objeot or purpose of these three conspiraciea aredifferent,*-*thojaota«aid 
to have been performed by these conspirators are different. • Tho^ aots 
eaid to have been performed by the first conspiracy are .stated to Inhvo 



hma ^coip^tdb belbre^bs » dafe» aMigne^ ftir tfa# «JBiit«no« of tk0 woond^ 
and the acts said to have been performed by the second are staled to ftiiTe 
I»e«9i'6»inplet6d' belbre^tbe dalie assi^bed for the exiateBce of tke third. 
These tWee are inief»ry reM)eot'dilfer0iit,*-^differeDtatthe timeof ti&eir 
fimaailAoQi andd^fitraitas teitheaote per^etratedk There is some differeniio 
ateo 10' tho iadrvidaalsisajd' to< have be«i coospitators^ There iaaot aojr 
Ideslity' of the persona e;X0ept> that the a<:«usca are alleged tq have hetm 
niembefaof the three. doaiepiraclieal < •• , ; . . , . , v * ^ ,,.^ 

^1#) There 18^ r^«^ tbo conspiraojF in. Apvilyaa slated at page 9\ to use 
iiltiesidalison and violeace against tthet persona ol oporatiTee, not agaanat 
iBfttftera* and nol against |NFOpeoly^ mtoteH oviopemliws ; but it is & oooi- 
apirao^ of that daie-to inot intimidaiioa -aqd violesoe >againat operativai. 
The» it ta -stated that in fottheeailoetof t tbe^objeet of > the. conspiracy^ the 
liri^oiKera asd ot|iorsappoiated:a<gaard oomniitteej and the Ubel States tho 
pwrpoBea<of the>giutd coiiaBiitlee|aad» that* ilho, guard committee did oertaia 
thiiiigSiiat .'Oakhaadij .tlfaeik again* at; pago 12,-^^ Lifee<«aa*' ihey did ceytaafi 
l)^tlt)9rt4hMigis<at«iMiiotend^w«thottt-date8i But then it states more; particu* 
Myti^^Uil^^Miimhtiia IhiogsiaAtjOakbanky '<lik»W at Mile«-ei^»-^HHtd 
#0k ^eisde^ho tet sonspiaiMiyw ■ • > 

<■: (^<} Th^qiOt thetof^ol'pBgO'H begins the aecdotd coiispiraof» with a 
OOAtiiMiatiaB'iofiikttfiiniierf and^ fuv&er, that od the 23d Mayj oertaiii 
^]lSP|»l>ooi\spired' ki'^H oertaio afpartmoBt This oonapiraoy ta moM 1>- 
mHed and ^etiMilft' 10 its pw^oaeaj^^it ia* solely to destroy the milis of 
iJHlliaaeyii&jfiiiMik^iuit that tiioee persona who^ then oonspired, oonapirodtD 
4ouviolomjeLta tlie iperaon* * of operati ves on asostors, b«t- to .destroy the 
igfr^fm^y..oit liiisaey & Siotn ; andf in lurtiioeaooe )of Iha^ ^Mf erapjoyod 
oertfun 'per|oiisr^t*ond 4o ends the oonspiraqy o£ May* 
V :^3<)« Xheiii on page 16, thoFO begina an* additionai nanratilne introdae- 
it0i^;tot^,3d ODBSpkraoy. Now, &io 3d cMspii^aeyiiarnlQiie gvaeral in 
4tii sjtaibeoieot audi purposes than eitbert of the two^ prebedaagw I & is: stated, 
#«>pagoul6»:to»bo lUMknspkacy. to force- tliemaatera^ thetr'iate-oiaployfeffi, 
ftjQi .i^CHampI^ oporatives ; aad it states; that it MUotto aoeotttpiish that ob- 
J4et by attaotfing the. persona and-propeatieS' jof both mastefs a«d man^ by 
aeodiag threateotn^ le|t^8,« by setting fine^ oi^ sltanlptiuig'to set> fieeto 
. houses atod factories^ by inva«6ng houses^ and assaolMg* and' murdsriiig 
<kperatiyea< < . ^ - 

Then it says that this conspiracy called a-nieetiiig'of delegatesj nod re* 
aolred tO' appoint a select secret committee^ and .did appoint that ceasittit- 
tee; aad theo, that this secret select eommittee' (^d> vtunte letters, or eiq- 
ploy oUiera to ^vrite letters, and so>on. Then it g«oeS on to pertiicflilariaa, 
that it did; generally send letters, invaded. houses,* and assanhed r and 'raol% 
pavticularHy, it 4Hd oommit assaults at the ^elphr Wbrbs,-*^*^ libo^na?' 
sant a threatening letter, signed^ 0. T.^^i^ like^^as" sent ancitherthreat^- 
ing lettef-i-*-*' libe^as*' sent aaother threatening latter^^'^'like^iU" btved to 
ji^i^era ho«se^^' Hbe-as!' attempted: to set fil^B • to -Mr. Wood^s ' faoos»^ 
andi'^* liko-as*' epaployed McLean to mdrder Smith* Those srotfaeaeCa 
the<pi^ao«ei's aie c^aiiged to have performedii* Jooe. All^ that part of •' tho 
^itdif^nient.is<nefevablo totbe charges ot' oonspiracy said to have been^ en- 
fj^^red^into on the 14<ih of ^hatmoalh. 

yi iTb^A the indictittent goea to thi^ngs applicable' to matters of another 
inattire, thinga applic^le ta tlm 3d and 4th major; and tbo next act wo 
ibaiYe.ia *' aa^alaoV the prisoner Mf Neil did send a certain threatening letter. 
4ti^>tbe*saiBie letter stated) as the seoend' act of the third conspiraoyv it 
^iaihore^chargad unotoneeted, oe ttot» necessarily connected, with the oon- 
•apiraii^iin rnfei^efioe to the 'third major. Thero is first a general statement, 
rthm Of aaofpiraey afrift ori«ie,«*t«« oonspiraey ]n= A»pril-*>a conspiraicy in 
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May-^-ani a conspirMy m Jii&», aod poftvduflar «cU ^v« said tb^'bd ^^M%'^' 
by dieh of tbeae particular oonitpiract«s. Then thd m]dn!%fn*«ttt ^(m't}it'\^<y^^' 
state other matters. Let os notr tarn back to the maj^r.^^ There ate ftr^^ '' 
majors of conspiracy, a conspiracy t« both to ra^se^r k«ep up th^ ra^e ioT'^ 
wa^es,— that is the character of the conspiracy — ^to k^ep u|> the' rate cf 
wages by the means there sot doivn. This is ancoiiii«cle4 with a state* 
meat that the things were done. Then oom«s the other istajor, that they 
conspired to raise wages by means of certain specific things, and these 
things are stated. That is the distinction b«tireen the two major propo- 
sitioHs here,-*-one is conspiracy which does not perpetrate, and the other 
is a conspiracy to accomplish a certaii» object by perpetrathig, and it does 
perpetrate. In the minors there^are tl^rve separate specified conspiracies 
of the dates described. I do not see to which of the majtirs any of these 
coasparacies are referable. The fif^t major is a conspiracy to raise wages 
by intimidation and acts of violence, and so on. I wish to knowto^Vt^hich 
of the conspiracies it is referable, the conspiracy of April, May, or June? 
If the two are different, as they roust %e, wc most knotr ta which of the»^ '■ 
two different majors any act of conspiracy may be referai>te. I-s it ref^<^ 
ferable to the first or second major? In the same way/ is oonspiracy of 
May, and so in regard to the conspiracy of Juiie-^-^ t4ie Cofnspiracy of 
June under the first or second major? Is there any minor that ei^ists- in ' 
this first major, and is within this first major, i do not see that there is. 
I do not see that there is any conspiracy libelled, that exists in the fifst 
major propositioa. The second major is difi^rent and wider ; buit is ttrere 
any means referable to this first major }~-*and if not, why is the first major 
there? I submit that every major must have a minor, a minor that comes 
up to it, but I see no minor re^mbie to the first major. But, secondly, 
let us examine the second nmjor. It is a conspiracy to keep up the rate 
of wages by certain means, and where these things are done as suhi^equent ' 
acts of conspiracy. Hie doing of these things is made a part of thti crhne 
charged. In that second con»piracy,the things stated, are, sending letters,' 
invading hooses, ossanVting mid murdering. These are all comprehended 
in that second major. Tha minor charges specific acts of all those kinds, 
and 80 far is covered by the major. But it is very important to know, 
whether under that major there is a relevant minor, and whether the pri- 
soners are, or not, substantively accused of the perpetration of those acts. 
If it is not intended to charge them with these, I state no farther objec- 
tion to this point ; hut if it is, i oliject to this major proposition as being 
a mode not known in the law, of charging persons accused with fire-rais- 
ing, and with murder. The prisoners are entitled to know what the crimes 
ai:e with which they are charged, and they are entitled to have them set 
forth in the known terms of law. A prisoner is entitled to have clearly 
before him the crime with which he is charged. He must know not Cnly 
particular acts, but he must know to what effect they are charged against 
him. . Ho must know whether they are intended to convict him of con- 
spiracy only, or of conspiracy and aomething else, whether of wilful fire- 
raising, or of invading houses, or of sending threatening letters, and I sob- 
mit, that in charging a party substantively, with doing any of these ads; 
it will not do to bring it under the allegative of a conspiracy. The Lord 
Advocate says, that in regard to murder, there is another mode of charge 
ing substantively. But still this indictment contains charges of fire^rais- ' 
ing, of invading houses, and so on, in separate majors, and where there are 
not corresponding minors. Take the second conspiracy, a conspiracy to 
setfire to Hussey's Mill, and to raise the rate of wages thereby, it ia ' 
completed by this crime of conspiracy ; but after stating that they con-^ 
spired to do that, it goes on to state, that the prisoners hired a man to do 
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it, m;i,^»hQ,ili4iiW' xN<»Wy i want t6! kmmi ar« tb« pri90tt«n cliAr(^04 with . 
at(4^mptia^ to 96t ^d W it or not. If it is intended to oharge them with 
setitiflg fire ia i% there ia nomi^r, aocording to the bnown lorn of pro* 
cewliqEfhy which they are^ charged witb this. The Pre«o€utor is-bonnd 
to ^tJoiith that, aa A separate 8fih9«qii«Dl major proposition, and it will 
not do to bring ib as a» aieeeasory oiripumatanoe of a conspiracy, that which 
is a separate i^ence of itself, and intended to charge the party with that 
ofifence. 

The SoLiCLTOR-GBNSRAi^ioterropting M r« M*Neil)— There is a major 
generally for murdor; and under-ttbat major it is perfectly competent to 
introduce a minor, stating that the murder was committed in one way oc - 
in another way. This indiotmontdoes ooniain a statement, that murder 
was committed in two different ways, one or other. It states first thart; 
the murder was committed, that there was a conspiracy, a hiring in a 
certain place, of M' Lean, to go. and perpetrate that murder. 

Mr« McNeil. iJesomed^SupposiBg that the separate charge of murder 
waa ^ite out of the minor altogether; but there bad stood a major 
change of. conspimoy, and. a major charge of murder, 1 apprehend that, 
u^der that proposition, this statement of murder at page 30^ is a releirant 
minor for that ma^r, and. the Prosecutor would be entitled to prove that 
thei nuirdar was eommittod in the manner thene set forth. Bnt the two 
wa^s 4o>w4iieh the murder is stated to be committed, are quite different in 
themseiires. .On. the first occasion wlier<e the Prosecutor states the mun- 
der, Jtie states, that those parties having conspired in a certain place, hired 
M*Loan,.aod sent him away to commit it; and ha did so at a certain time 
andplace^ In the other part of the indiotment, where he diarges murder 
againr the charge is, that these parties themselves, not by hiring, not by the 
maebinerj stated in the earlier part of the inditctBseitt, went themselves, 
aikd jnuccUrod the man* In a ehai^ge of murder, it is necessary fmr the 
Prps^ctttor to set forth the particular mode in which it was committed ; 
and if he chooses to be specific as to the mode, he must prove that it was 
committed as described. He may describe that it was eontnutted in one 
way or another if he chooses; bnt he cannot state that it was committed 
one way, and 4dso in another. This is inconsistent^ He may state that it 
was committed in one way, or otherwiae in another way; bat not in one 
way, as also in another way. This is what • the Public Prosecutor has 
said here. Now, although it is quite true, tbat,>iB ttie rasgop proposition, 
the Prosecutor is right to state ohaiiges of conspiracy, and murder as part 
of it — ** you are guilty of both, or of one or other of these orimes^-^and 
though it may be true, he must state, that the nhurdener in oneway or 
other committed it. He cannot, in the face of t^ same indictment, state, 
that the murder was committed in one way, as also in another. What^* 
ever may be the mode in a neighbouring country, that is not themofle 
here* The thing must be consistent in itself. Tim* statement here given 
us is^ that the secret committee and tiie accused did, within a certain apart^* 
ment, hire McLean for j£20 to perpetrate the deed ; bnt the statement at 
page 33 is totally different. It is, that these accused persons havings of 
themselves, from malice and ill-will, resolved to commit the deed, did 
cosnmit it, ail of them, or one or more of them. This is chaining them 
aU with doing it, or charging one or other of them. It is not themselves 
and the secret committee, it is those persons themselves furnishing thenft* 
selves with arms, did all and each of them do so and 8o« This is totally 
different from the other. If both of these are held to be charges of mur- 
der, falling within the major proposition, I ask if the Prosecutor was en- 
titled to state them as he has done ? The objection here is, that hehaa 
described the deed as committed in two d^erent ways, both df which can* 
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not be tra#; a&d that h(6 stMetIhe mMkt •« copuUt^ye, an9 not alMmlttS 
tive. The tnaie observatioos mply to the tending threateoitig Iiett^rtrf ' ^ 
is tire same afgument, aild i wHl not go over it again. : / .< 

There are sowe objections that go to other special patft« Of the ittdioi^ 
ment. The major proposition states^ that there waa a 1^1 ^nepiraey'df 
woricmen to Iceep up the wage». The essence of the leading pat*t' of tlni 
conspiracy is to raise and lieep up the wages. The other things are Ihe 
means and intent ; and I apprehend that every conspiracy set forth in l^s 
indictment under this particular major, must be stated, and articulately in 
words, to be a conspiracy to raise or keep v^ the rate of urages, and by the 
means and with the intent to raise or keep up the rate of wages ; aoeor«: 
dingly, i^ says, ** that the persons who conspired in June, did conspire^ 
oonfederate, and agree together, to force and compel, or endeavour to force 
and compel their late employers, the masters or managers of said cottori 
mills, to re-employ or re-engage them, and the other members of the sal4 
unhuivful Association.*' Then it describes the means used to advance this 
eoaspiracy in June to keep up the rateOf Visages. It would not be enotigflt 
to. say, that they conspired to bum a mill, unless it is said that they cOrif 
spired: to keep up the rate of wages, by burning a mill. Up to page ^ 
there is no charge*of any definite conspiracy. It is stated that thcF £mo* 
elation existed, st«nck, and resolved to do certain things; but ft H 
not staled to be any conspiracy: it is an occasional tlring,-H»ot a coiispi* 
racy always when m a state of strikcj but occasionally a conspiracy, ft 
is not until it conspires that it comes under the major prepositioW. At 
page 9 it is stated, that Hunter, Hacket, M^Nerl, Gibb, and McLean, dlil 
eoospire, confederate, and agree together, &c. Then it says, that^' in fkt^ 
therance of this oliject» thev did certain things. It was incumbent ott Hie 
Public Prosecutor to say, that they conspired illegally to keep up Hierat^ 
of wages. It .is the leading oharaotertsttc of the conspiracy, ft is essett^iA 
to keep up tiierate of wages by certain means, and with a certain Ttitent^ 
and to bring it within the major proposition, it should be said thattHby 
did so by doing eertain things; but it does net say that they oonspii^d ter 
raise anid ket^ up the rate of wages, but to attack cotton spinnen, att# 
they did certain^ things: -so, ia.regard' to the second conspiracv— to set^rtt 
to* Uossey's mill, it is not said that they conspired to raise ana keep up thtf 
pricoiof wages, but that they conspirsd to set fire to the cotton mill or 
faetory^' Now, this fovms a striking contrast to the third oonspirmy, 
wlHch i» dfistinctiy stated* to be a conspiracy to raise and keep up the rate 
of wages; The oikier two conspiracies are not stated to be conspiracies to' 
raiseand keep nptthe'fate of wages, and are not conspiracies of the kind; 
described in the major. 

Again, the indiotment commences with the history and character of the^ 
Assooifttioot and tlie P>ubli« E^osecutor is entitled to prove its history and' 
ohanicter^nendly, asiatrodaotory to certain specific things done by the' 
Assootiition^ Imli the. spssdfio things he charges must be things charged' it# 
done by the Associaetioni or in concert with the Association. If he d&im 
notehaiige the apeeiiio thin^ as things- done by the Assoctsttien, «i» in 
association 'With it>Jbe.is noi entitled to set forth the general history^atid^ 
cAmracterof the Assoetation. When we oome to the conspiracMs stal^dj^ 
th<wjr are not said to be ooaspiracies of the Association. The AssocratiSM* 
is said to have comprebeiided ail the operative cotton spinners in Olasg«S|m« 
Thsft it is said, that after the strike in Aprils certain particotarmen&Srs 
of that Association conspired to do ccrtsta tfaangs* it does not- satythst^' 
the Association generally conspired to do these things, or that the Asssi^ 
ciation had;any thing to do with the oonspiraof at page 8. Instates tfas^' 
iu.the month of April, a eonspira^ was formed,' while^as yet it is itO)>eoit^^ 
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99ifMFe r !|Chie M^ssQcijitii^a jo^ylmm 4o»9 a^ ^Hese tbifiigi, lM»t what if 
^D^AKbe^w;;^4'i?.vIa tb«. coospirao^ a cwspiraoy Uy the Aasoeifttjon^ or 
by persons who may he w^mhieriS of the A^ocialikiQ-; yet iK»t taking tht 
A9fil9^}a|ioQaJoiqg,with )bhei%»they.ciid convpii^ to do ^eriaLu thiofs, (and 
lh(vp^t)^^^lar nieiahera .ar^a .stated who conspired,) that the prisonei^ in 
eciBoert with c^eir m»fahem^-r2(X m/^mhera aay**-t>on8pired to do ceriaia 
thvigeir-iB.that.astatejaoent jthatjbhe Association itself has so ooo^ired? 
It is xw^ a stateineQt that th^ Association itself, whioh had made the strike^ 
did so» hot tfa^t those partiouki' persoosi in ooDiOert with <Mther8» did ooa« 
S|Hf e to do these things* jlsio also^ in regard to the seooiid conspiracy, it is 
said^ that the prisoBera^ in concert withcen^tain persona, some of them dtfr 
farent individuals, di d so and so, ife does Aat say that the Association coo* 
spired or resolved to do it, or askod theax io do M^hat they did. So abi^ 
in refereocet to the third conspiracyi the pivso&ers, ia conoef t with thosa 
per80|26| r^aolve^ tM do those Ahings^ 

^..NQWi.thc^e is.aoath«r ol^ectioQ iwhiah relates»to the detail in whidi the 
first conapiraoy la A0t forth. I^ states (page 10) that a guard oemnkittoe 
waji apppiQl^ for.^be pur|iose ofn^tchicig, by members of the said ualaww 
fiiL Association, aioder the oirders and dii^eotioa of the guard committea. 
It s%s, that ^* tbei^ ^uar^ .committeey in pursuance of the object and paiu 
pos^ oi^its a|^ir»ti«epti did choose and appoint a number of the memlieva 
af<th<) ^9id uuuawfttl Asaociation to be guards, for the purpose of watchio^^ 
19 separate bodies, certain of the said cotton- miUs,'* &g. Andtbea itia 
9^|d, that) thaaaid, guards did beset eertaiii pla>ees, and maltreated aad as^ 
l^fllted 4;eirtaiiL,peQpler All this limits the purposes of the Association i& 
regard to watching by members of the Asaoqiation, and not only limits 
Ihe purposea, bat it Umits the general system of its acting. The purpose 
of. the guard committee was to appoint members of the Association, and 
fn^qabers only, to be guards. The general statement ii^ that they ^d ap* 
p^iot^^eil^es of th^ A«soeiatioii. But here it mya, that tfaeae people, 
^Jieingall, or oae, or mo^e of thom, members of thetaid unlawm Asso* 
^ti<»i/' acted as guards. Under this it may b« ihutsome of these pep« 
spi]« anaaot members of the Assooiatioa. But; farther, it says, tlmt these 
persotts acted as guards : but it does not «ay that these persons were ap^^ 
pointed by the persons appointed t» choose tho guards^ It goes on to 
state, that the guards (some of whom are not necessarily members of the 
Aseociation) *' beset the said cotton mill or factory, and the api^^oaches to 
it, by themselves, and by great uombers of disorderly persons under their 
orders or direction, or abetted and eneonra||«d by tbeoiv'- ** Disorderly 
persons !" that is, persons not members of the Aasodiatton, and not np* 
pointed by the guard committee. This indictment, theneA^re, J j^preheod, 
oammt be found relevant. I am aware of the difficiitey of preparing'an 
iia4ictmimt of such an extensive and comfrficated nature as thia oqc bj 
bolthis is. no exonse for the Public Prosecutor, wiiohaff not^Uinited him^ 
eelf to the charge of murder or oenspiracy^ but baa* gone mto an immeiMe 
immber of charges which there was- nn necessity for doings- 

The Loiu> JusTicB Clbrk, a£ter. consulting with tfaeolher ihidges, eaid,: 
ih«v*eito atate^ in regard to part of the observations made by Mr.r McNeil 
qli tiM'indlotaaent^ aad the criticisms passed on it, that the Co^t do not 
ffiSlflMioh difficulty in dealing with most of the objections raised t but we 
wiahuto hear some reply in regard to the double charge of marder. 

"Tiie SeucaroiuGENEnAL anftwered,--There was here a charge of rnnr- 
dir ieoffaeeUd- wkh an iUegal ceaspivacy, — a conspiracy to raise and keep 
a|^4he raite of wages, which was to be done by acts ot violence. The hin< 
ipf^xi M'Leatt to marder Smith, was by Thomas Hunter, Peter Hachef, 
Riahard Jd'NeH,4Hid James Gibb, as members of the secret committee. 
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Tb^ be^niHogf of the alYeriiative charge ivtii, '*va als6 t!te tkid Uto^iis 
Hunter/* &c. Thfe major jropositf on set fort!) the feloniouts hidtffi'e^'bf 
the conspiraoy ; and there was no snch inconsistency between the t#o 
charg^es of murder, as to justify hts learned friend in ar^utn^ that the 
Prosecutor was here attemptioof to make some charge in the minor in two 
separate ways, and that it was impossible that both could be true, and 
Ihat one of them must be struck out of the indictment. He did not think 
there was any such inconsistency, because with the exceptfo^ii of the secret 
committee bein? left out of the case, the two charges of murder were the 
same. In the first charge, it was said the thfing was done by the Associa- 
tion, operating through the committee ; and then by the four other prison- 
ers instigating M'Lean, and bribing and paying him for the same, and the 
other charge went on to say (dropping oat the committee), "as also the 
said fi?e prisoners, resolved to murder an Operative Cotton Spinner," and 
so forth. It was not here particularly stated, that the murder of Smith 
was done by the hand of McLean alone ; but by jthose five ()arttes acting 
art and part, which was not inconsistent with the act bfeing dc^ne by the 
hand of M*Lean. Unless the two charges were incapable of being I'ecftn- 
ciled, his learned friend bad no argument to support hlm^ Betweeii the 
two charges of murder, there was no inconsfsteney ; for Whild the f^^st 
charge alleged that the four prisoners hired McLean to assassinate Smith, 
the second charged the act as having been perpetrated by the whole five, 
or one or other of them, so that if the deed were bbong^ht hoftre to 
M'Lean, that would bear out the second charge as well as the fh^t. he 
being •* one or other" of the five. Even in a technical point of view, there 
was no inconsistency. What was done by the " as Atso,** eifcept remov- 
ing the instigation, and hiring from the secret committee, and throwihg 
them directly on tbe iSive prisoners at the bar. Looking to the major pro- 
position in the indictment, there were the charges of conspiracy, and writ- 
ing of threatening letters, and then came the ** as also,** which had the 
same meaning as ** otherwise ;" and the subsnmption was that the prison- 
ers were guilty of committing all those crimes, or one or other of them. 
The words, ** as also*' were plainly equivalent to the words ** or other- 
wise." Here then there was no inconsistency, for, taking the charge 
along with the first major, the copulative term *' as also," was to be con- 
sidered disjunctive, as well as copulative, and equivalent to ** otherwise" 
Mr. HoBERTsoN replied, — Looking at this minor as it stood, he wotild 
submit that it was perfectly clear — that it was a minor proportion, setting 
forth that the murder was committed by the hands of M'Lean alone, that 
person having been hired and secured by a certain secret committee, with 
the concurrence of the prisoners at the bar, at a certain place, on a certain 
night. It was perfectly clear that under that charge the Prosecutor could 
not proTO that Hunter, Hacket, M'Neil, or Oibb, were the hands that com- " 
mitted the murder ; and taking the case as it stood, he could not prove 
that any ether but M' Lean committed that act. If Hacket had done it, 
it would be inconsistent with the charge, because Hacket hired M'Lean 
to do it, and he proceeded to the place, and actually fired and shot this 
man Smith ; and it was quite as inconsistent to prove that Hacket did ft, 
as to prove that Smith was shot at in another place, and in another 
manner, or that he was killed by poison, or by any other means us^d. 
Look now at the other charge, on page 33, "as also the said Thomas 
Hunter," &c. They agreed together, not with any secret committee. He 
(Mr, R.) dealt with this as two minor charges of murder, which were nbt 
inconsistent. Was he to be told that the Public Prosecutor was to lutrp- 
duce *' as also," or '^ otherwise." If he was entitled to read the v^ords 
** or otherwise," ** as also." The Prosecutor was entitled to charge al- 
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^.t^^pit^ely, either with the OD^ or the oth^r, where they w^ere diAJua<aHve 

, or ^epar^tey but hie ^vas not entitled t^ cbarg^ the x^rirae as committed as 
a copnlative obargpe. The Prosecutor said he was eutitled.to establish the 
.first charge to the first major of the conspiracy. If that were so, he 
(Mr, R.) was not on his trial for murder. Let the Prosecutor be consis- 
tent If he said that the charge of conspiracy did not involve the murder, 
then he (Mr. R.) was not on his trial for murder at all, under that charge. 
Under the conspiracy they could not be found guilty of murder ; and if 
the facts proved in pago 30 of the indictment^ amounted to murder by the 
hands of M'Lean, the moment that this was competent and relevant mat- 
ter in the face of this indictment, apart from the conspiracy, and under the 
general in the major, then he would say, that page 33 must go out. To 
prove that the murder was done bv McLean, was inconsistent with the 
statement that it was done by another person. That was the objection. 

The Lord Justicb Clerk said, he trusted the Court would not differ in 
regard to the view he would submit to them in a few words. He was 
decidedly of opinion, that from the middle of the 30th page, beginning 
with " iikeas/'.an4 ending with the words, '* to raise or keep up the rate 
of wages," in p/^j^e 32, there was a distinct, clear, and articulate charge of 
murder before their Lordships. It mi^ht be introduced or not, by saying, 
that these parties were members of the Association, and engaged in a con- 
spir^y; but it. was distinctly said, that these pannels, with the aid and 
assistance of, this secret committee, hired and instigated this person, and 
the. mode of proceeding was by furnishing him with loaded fire-arms, 
which he afterwards discharged, and mortally wounded John Smith. 
There was a distinct statement, that the four prisoners, Along with this 
map, did take these measures that were set forth in the acoomplishinent 
of this act ; and it was stated in the indictment, that they were guilty of 
all, or of one or more of the said crimes, art and part. He (Lord Justice 
Clerk) was clear, supposing what was here set forth to be proved by com- 
, petent and satisfactory evidence, that there was in that part of the indict- 
ment matter to sustain the charge of murder, and it was wholly super- 
fiuous to introduce this charge of murder afterwards. He thought it his 
duty to say, that there was considerable force due to the observation as to 
the necessity, if it were meant to state that the murder was conunitted in 
a different way, to have introduced it as an alternative charge. It was 
quite sufficient for him to state, that he thought this part of the indict- 
ment was not necessary for the ends of justice, aa from page 30 to 32 
there was a complete and relevant statement of fisict, whicu if proved 
would go to establish the charge of murder. 

Lord Mackenzie agreed with the Lord Justice Clerk, that it was not 
necessary in the indictment to state th^ same facts twice. His Lordship 
spoke in so low a tone, that the Reporter could cateh enly the substance 
of his remarks. 

Lord MoNCRiEFF concurred with their Lordships in thinking there was 
a. clear specific charge of murder from page 30 to page 32»---a charge of 
murder which implicated the whole five prisoners, because it was a charge 
that they were the persons that hired and employed M'Lean to perpetrate 
. the murder, and that he did so. This being the case, he (Lord M.) agreed 
with their Lordships, that it was not necessary to go into the second 

. charge. It was said to be inconsistent with the other. It was unneces- 
aary to go into that question, but he would state that he saw no iuconsis- 

, tenpy in the two charges. The real meaning was, that the act was done 
,by M'Lean, but that the rest were art and part in it, in so far as they 
.iMr^ him to do it. 
, Loicd CocKBURN said he was of the same opinion. The second chaise 
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w» to be considered nOvr'at' not in the indictment, but withdim^rn. ffe 
was bound to state, that it was new tio him to hear that ''as also/' ** or 
otherwise," could be made ''or otherwise," or •* as also." 

The second charre of mvrder was tl|#n wit)idrfiii|n, |nd withf this excep- 
tion the indietmeni w«s held rekvant. 

A Jury were then impannelled, the DrisonersV.jQounsel, in the course of 
the balloting^, having^ objected lo ^ Jul|»r/^ii^ on the Trial. 

JURORS. 

John Clark, Grocer, Edinburgh. 

Smith Ferguson, Silk Mercer, James'-square, there. 

John Ritchie, Merchant there. 

Matthew Frier, Baker there. 

George Ozley, Hatter, Canongate, there. 

Thomas Stevenson, Bmshraalror, South CoUef enitredl, there. 

David Rtdpatb, Confectioner, Nioolion*street» there. 

Henry Lediard, Viewfield Cottage, county of Bdiahoiir^* 

William Smith, A^enL Martin-street, Leith. 

William Burton, Wright, Colinton. 

Alexander Stoddart, Farmer, lo^liston Maias. 

Robert White, Meal-dealer, Bathgate. 

Jobm GrsAiam, Farmer, Whitburn, 

Robert Martin, Grocer, East Calder. 

George Bayne, Merchant^ Dunbar. 

The Jury being sworn by the Clerk of Court to retuflU a true ▼erdtol 
according to the evidence to be laid before them> the Crown Counsel > 
proceeded to call Witnesses. 
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Note by the CommMBe^-^^fuU tad Accunite report of the whok pro- 
ceediogs will be publwhed ia NnmberB, witb the least delay possible. 
An abridgment of fhe indictment and debate on the relevancy ought 
to precede this Number, and wilt hereafter be published as No. 3, 
holding the present as No. 4. It has been thought advisable to pro* 
ceed with the Examination of the Witnesses in the meantime, that the 
reader may learn ike facts as early as possible. It is proper to state, 
that the Jury, after a trial of nine days, fouad only three chaises 
provQa, viz. 1st, Conspiracy to keep up the rate of wages. 2d, Dis- 
turbances at Oakbank Factory ; and 3d, Molestation at Mile-End 
Factory, and that, by a majority of only one vote. The other charges 
in the indictment, ^. the appointment of a *^ secret committee'* to 
do unlawful acts — attempting to set fire to houses and factories — 
invading dwelling-houses of, and assaulting <^ Nobs'* — writing and 
sending threatening letters, and murdering John Smith, were found 
Not Proven by the unanimous voice of the Jury. The stigma 
attempted to be fixed on Trades' Unions generally, by alleging fire- 
raising, threatening to assassinate Masters, and murdering Operatives, 
has thus not only been wiped away, but disproved, — so hx as Trades' 
Unions in general were arraigned, therefore, they stand entirely 
acquitted by the unanimous verdict of the Jury. The Prisoners 
were sentenced to seven years' transportation. The first and second 
Nos. of the Trial, containing the nature of the charges as given in the 
former indictment, with the Debate on the Relevancy, are on sale at 
the office of the publisher, H. Robinson & Co. No. 7, Brunswick- 
Place, Glasgow. The Committee are in the course of endeavouring 
to obtain correct Likenesses of the Prisoners, and which will accompany 
one of the Nos. provided this can be accomplished. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY, EDINBURGH, 

Wednesday i 3d January, 1838. 



PRESEMT. 



Thb Lord Justice Clebk, 
And Lords Mackenzie, Monoribff, and Cockbcjrn. 



WITNESSES FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

GEORGE SALMOND (Examined by Mr. Shaw Stewart)— Are you 
procurator.fiscal for the coubty of Lanark ? Yes. • 

Were you present when any of these prisoners emitted their judicial declara- 
tions? Yes, I was. 

There are two declarations by the pannel Hunter ? Yes, signed by two wit- 
nesses, not by me, though I was present. 

There are two by Hacket ? Yes : emitted by him freely and voluntarily, in bis 
sound and sober senses. 

There are three declarations by Richard M'Neil ? Yes : emitted by him freely 
and Yoluntarily, in his sound and sober senses. 

Two by the pannel Gibb ? Yes : emitted by him freely and voluntarily, in his 
sound and sober senses. 

Two by the padnel M'Leaa ? Yes : emitted by him freely and voluntarily, in 
his sound and sober senses. 

WALTER MOIR, sheriff-substitute of Lanarkshire at Glasgow, was called, atid 
corroborated the evidence given by Mr. Salmond, in regard to the declarations 
emitted by the five prisoners, Hunter, Hacket, M'Neil, Gibb, and McLean ; but 
stated that there was one by M*Lean that was emitted freely and voluntarily in 
his presence, he not being present when the second was taken. 

(By Mr. Shaw Stewart) — Did you visit Smith before he died? Yes. 

Where did he die ? In the Royal InOrmary, Glasgow, on Sunday, the 25th o 
July. 

Is that the deposition of Smith ? (shewing witness No. 33 of inventory) Yes. 

Was he in sound and sober senses at the time ? iThe man was perfectly distinct 
n his answerg, although in agony. 

(By the Court) — Was Smith aware he was dying? Perfectly aware. 

[All the articles produced were then admitted by the pannels' Counsel to be 
those referred to in the declaration.] 

GEORGE SALMOND, recalled^(Examined by Mr. Shaw Stewart)— Were 
you present when these prisoners, or any of them, were apprehended ? Yes, the 
whole prisoners, except M'Lean. 

Where were they apprehended ? In the house of William Smith, Black Boy 
Close, Gallowgate-street, Glasgow. 

Who was in company with you at the time? Sheriff Alison, Mr. Nish, Captain 
Millar, Superintendent of the Glasgow Px)lice, and a number of police officers. 

What occurred as you approached the house, and went into it ? Abofit the 
entrance of the close there were a number of people like operative cotton spin- 
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nen ; the Sheriff, widi Captain Millar and Mr. Nish, had been before me to 
make the aeizure, and when I went in the Sheriff had ffone up a small wooden 
fltair with Captain Millar, and when I went up I found tttey were at a loss to fhid 
where the room wis. 

You at last discovered the room? I was^ t think, the first that entered it: &e 
prisoner Hunter was sitting in a chair at the end of a table ; his back was to me 
as I entered the door : I asked him if he was the preses— lie said yes \ the jpri- 
sofaer Hacket was near the upper end of the table, but at the side : I think Oibb 
was lying on aomething like a sofa — ^he appeared to be asleep : M'Niel was not 
in the room, if I remember right, but he was got in some other room in the same 
bouse. 

You dkl not see him apprehended ? No ; his wife was standing at the door of 
soother room where he was. 

Were there any other persons in the room with Hunter, Gibb, and Hacket? 
There might have been about six. or seven more— one of them was caHed 
Murphey, I think. 

Do you know the names of any of the others that were in the room ? I tcfrffit 
thehr names : they were all understood afterwards to be medibers of the . com- 
.mittee. 

Were they all taken into custody ? Yes* they were all taken into custody that 
were found in the room. 

Wat a search made of the room ? Yes, a search was made of ^e room^ and 
also of a large room called " the committee room.** 

Whftt was found in the small room ? Hiere was some money found on (^ket*s 
person. 

Did you find it ? Nish found it ; I saw it found ; I saw it taken from his per- 
son; it waa ^19 Is. : I think he said a£I9 belonged to the Association, and ihe 
Is. was his own. . 

What did the money consist of ? It consisted of so much bank notes : I took a 
note of it neiit morning ; I put it in my day-book. 

(By the Court)— Have you a memorandum of your day-book? Yes. 

Well, you can look at it — what were the particulars of the sum ? ^19 alto- 
gether, consis^ng of nates and silver ; and one shilling) which he claimed as his 



(By Mr. Shaw Stewart) — You say the money was afterwards claimed ttom 
yon ? Yes, I delivered it up : it was claimed on the part of the Association. 
. Who claimed it ? I think it was one John Trotter who got it 

Did you find any tiling else in the room ? We found in the smaU room some 
pepef* on the table : there was a book which was lying before Hacket : when I 
took it up, he made a sign as if it was his. 

Did you seavch an^ other place ? Yes, we went to the committee room, and 
there was an iron safe there j it stood loose on a wooden frame. 

Was it locked? It was. 

From whom did you get the key ? Hacket, I think, gave it 

What was in the sale? Some books : there was a sort of wooden frame in it, 
n which there was a lockfast place, which had three locks, and required three 
jd^en&t kc^s to open it 

Did yon get any of these keys at the time ? Yes, one from Hacket : I allied 
him if he h^ the other two^ and he said he did not know who had them. 

Did you open it ? It waa forced open at the time. 

What was found in it? We found a sort of minute, with a large red seal ap- 
pended to itt with M'Niel's signature as secretary : there was one book, in par- 
ticular, of a small size : there were two or three books, if I recollect. 

Did ymi find aiiy thing any where else ? Yes, some large books — f cammt 
ipeak so specially to these : I saw various other books in the rooms at that time : 
all these I could identVy — (witness identified No. 1, No. % No. d, No. 4, No. 5, 
and lio* 6 of inventory) — ^there was a copy of the Bible (No. 7) in a drawer of 
a sort of desk whidb stood in the middle of the floor of the committee n>om» 
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wKicb was Iock€id« and forced open : fio, B, th6 minute willi ihe sett, ^tt fttrad 
in the secret repository^ with the tliree locks, - 

Look at this— (No. 13)-p4o jo^ know where it was got ? ft was gl^reiir (6 me 
88 found afterwards'by Mr.. J^ish, 1 think : I think I made a mistdce in mention, 
ing the name Trotterr— the name is John Parker. 

The Association, you say* claimed the money through John Parker ? Ti^ 

(By Mr. Handyside)— Did you find any printed papers in the room? ;TRMf, 
in the same drawer-^one of the drawers where we found the Bible fying. 
Were there more copies of these p&pers than one? Yes. 

Look at that (No 32) Yes, there were several copies of these. ^ * "^ - 

As Fiscal of the county, was information given to yod of a dwelllng-hibUse be- 
ing attacked in the month of June or July lost? There were more houses attack^^ 
than one, ' 

Was there an attack on a house occupied by one Donaghey, a lodg<^r ? Yei, 
there waa., .... . '• 

When did you receive the inforJnalS^n ? I should imagine about noon of the 
Istof July. * ~ '' 

Were the names gixen to you of persons^accused ? I immediately went to tlie 
spot, and precognosced in the neighbourhood^ 

Did you order st search for any particular individual^ ? Yes, fbr Th^^s 
Riddle, one M'Manus, and one M^C^dffie or Cohill, besdes otfier thriee persbtiis. 

Did you succeed, in apprehending any of these persons ? No. 

Did you report the precognition of this matter to die Crown Agent ? Yes. 

Do you know whether these persons, or any of them, were indicted te sQ&fll 
trial at Glasgow at the Circuit? Yes, Riddle, M*Manus, atid M'CidRe or Coblll. 

[Indictment of their trial for the invasion of the hbttse of Dbnachey, SCNii Jom 
or Ist of Juj^,^wa8 identified by witness.] 

That was the matter that you inquired into ? The same; 

Look at this sentence? — is that a sentence of f\igitatIofi 6r ontlanrry agifiiist 
them? Yes. . . » ^ 

Were you present on that occasion ^ Yes. -,-..,.'...« ■' - . 

[Witness said that Nos. 28 and 29 were the documents aUndbd tb,} 

Have you, as Fiscal, cepeived any information ^ince regarding any of these 
individuals? Yes. ' ' 

What date was it ? I cannot recollect just now, but it i^as Within tliis months 

What did you do in consequence ? 1 sent up notice to l3ie authorities <yf Man- 
Chester, who apprehended Riddle, and he was brought down in chatge of an 
oflScer; and is now in Glasgow jail, indicted to stand trii^ for the smfte iufSBoett at 
the next Circuit :. I have seen the indictment. 

Look at that tin canister (No. d8)^did you receive thi^^itf ^»»ist«t ^Mt any 
person? Yes, from James Wood, a cotton spmner, resii^nlf hi JfedflM^tfcist, 
Bridgeton. - •'' 

When did you receive it? An attack was reported td me ; t #fi«('^oat» td the 
, spot to inquire^ and he gave me this : it vras about the 19tb (;^14tli' of^liil^ 

Did you take it to any tinsmith ? Yes ; us soon as I got fo '^aSig69f IS wihttrtn- 
teoding to inquire at every tinsmith : I shewed it the daiii^. nij^ ^t Jblm' iP6r- 
guson, in Stockwell-street : it was the same night that I gdt Hkh cansisteR - 

Look at this petition and complaint (No. 43 of fhYent)My>^& that a peli&6n 
at jour imptance, as Fiscal, against David Keddie? Yes. 
. -Does it contain the record of the procedure at court? Yes. 

What is the charge against the accused there? One of those compiaidto raited 
vas under what is called Hume's, act, 1825. 

Was the person tried before the SherifiT? Yes; hei was found guihy ailer two 
or i&ree adjournments. 

I>id.any Agent attend o& his behalf? Yes, 'Mr. GnnmiU. 

i& that ihe genfTeman sitting herq to-day ? Yes. « . . 

After the SherifiT pronotmced him guilty, what took phude kk Ceucti? Mr. Gieip- 
mill proposed that sentence should be delayed. In order that the Sheriff might 
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be led to do so, he said he would use his indueace to prevent the distiurbvicfs 
about the mills. 

With, whom was he to use his influeDce ? He said with the Assodation of Cq(- 
ton Spinners, and out an end to the intimidation complained of in this case* 

Was sentence delayed in consequence? Yes, it was adjourned from day to day-: 
at one time adjourned for a week, and latterly for two or three months. < 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robebtson) — Was the Sheriff aware of this transac- 
tion ? He was present 

Was it addressed to the Sheriff? Yes. . 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Are you aware whether a change took place after this 
arrangement was made in Court? Yes, lam certain of it — I saw it myself: at 
one of the factories—the Adelphi factory, I saw a gradual diminution in the num- 
bers, and a cessation of the disturbances, so far as came under my notice. 

Do you know a man of the name of John Sheriff, a shopman in the Arcade ? 
Yes. 

Had you occasion to make inquiry at him about selling pistol bullets ? Yes. 

Did you get from him two bullets ? I did. 

What did you do with them ? It waa shortly after Smith had been shot, and, I 
gave them to the mescal gejitlenen who were to open his body. 

(Shewing witness No. 33 of ^ventory) — were you present when that depo^- 
tion was emitted ? Yes, in the Infirmary. 

Smith was sensible at the time ? Quito so. 

(By the Court) — He deliberately and candidly answered the questions ? Yes. 
The Doctors brought back the bullets. 

(By Mr. Hansysipe) — Did you receive a bullet from the Surgeons who exa- 
mined the body ? Yes (No 36),a flattened bullet; that is it in the box ; I got it 
from Dr. Auchinoloss, along with the report. 

Were the two buUeta you got from the person in the Arcade, and given to Dr. , 
Auchincloss, precisely like these ? Precisely like those I got from Sheriff, and 
gave to the Doctors ; I have no doubt they gave me back the same, and I have 
no doubt yet but they axe the same. 

.ANTHONY NISH, messengcr-at-^rms — (By Mr. HANi>YSiDK)^-Were you 
present when the; second declaration of the prisoner M'Lean was emitted before 
Sheriff Alison on the I2th of August? I was present: I wrote it: it was 
freely and voluntaoly emitted by him in his sound and sober senses. 

Did you aceo^ipsifxy ,Sheriff Alison, and Mr. Salmond, the Fiscal, when they 
went to apprehend th^ prisoners and others ? Yes, in Uie Black Boy Tavern, 
Gallowg^te. 

How many of the prisoners did you find there ? Four of them : all these, ex- 
cept M'Lea^ . 

Did you search them ? I did ; t saw them searched. 

Did you fin4any thing, on Hacket? Yes, ^19. 

Any bo^s and papers ? YfS. 

Was there a s^fe In th^ room ? Not where they were sitting, but in an adjoin- 
ing roonj, 
^ How did you g^t access to the safe ? I got the key from Hacket 

Did you (md any box in the safe ? Yes ; it had three locks on it ; I got the 
key of one lock from Hacket : he did not know who had the others, and f broke 
it open. 

(Witness identified the articles found in the house identified by Mr. Salmond.) 

Look at this letter..*(shews witness letter No. 12 of inventory) — I do not 
speak to that 

Were you at the apprehension of M%ean ? No. 

Did you search the house of Hacket ? No, it was done by a man of the name of 
Cunningham. 

Do you remember being desired to search for a person of the name of Rae ? 
Yes. 

From whom did you receive instructions to search ? From. Mr. Salmond. 
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'Yob «Mrdied ? Tm; iniiuectflM^lly. 

Did you also gearch for M'ManuB and Cohill, and was unsuccessftd f Yes. 

ALEXANDER CtrNNINGHAME, 8heriflU>f&c^r~ (Examined bj Mh 
HANDYfltDB) — Did you search the house of Peter Hacket ? Yel 

D^d y6a find any documents there? Yes. 

Look at these letters. I found these (Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of mventory). 

Look at that letter (No. Ifi of inventory). I found that too. 

Look at these (Nos. 13 and 14)^^id yon find these ? Yes. 

Lord Aovocate. — My Lords, from the nature of this charge, it has been diffi- 
cuh to obtain information. Ail the persons applied to are most unwilling to give 
evidence ; and we require from your Lordships an assurance of protection for the 
witnesses we are to bring forward in Mipport of the charge. This assurance they 
have previously had, but 1 believe It will be necessary to reneir it I wish that' 
nothing that has been done should be tmknown to my learned IViends on the 
other side, and I wish them to be aware that this assurance was given, and I leave' 
it to them to mtke any use of it they iMay think proper. I now proceed to call 
the witnesses. 

' Mr. D. M*Nfiii. — I think it imnecesstry to ask any questions of the Lord 
Advocate. I wiH take his LoMlMnp*s statement as to what has been don& 

LcfKty ADvoeATS.-^! wish ftAI assurance of pr6tection to be cdntbued to oxhr 
witnesses after the trial. 

Mr. Patbick Robertson. — We think that is qufte right 

JAMBS MOAT, cotton^inner, being called, 

Mr. James Anderson said, there is an objectioQ to Hbtt competency of this' 
petsoniB evidence. The objection is this*, that the vntness received or was oiTc^d 
a reward for giving his evidence — a premium and reward. You nray be aware 
that two rewards were offered, and I^ wish to call your Lbrdships' attention to the 
ternis in which these offers of reward are expressed— -one by the Sheriff*, the other by 
the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty: one of ^500; the other of ^100. The pla- 
card ofibring the reward on the part of the Sheriff is in' these terms t-^" Atrocious 
Murder, Whereas, on the night of Saturday last, the 22d dky of July curt, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve o'clock, John Smith, cottoti-spfnner, while peaceably 
passing along Clyde-street, Anderston, with his wife. On fa ik return to his dwell- 
ing-house, was wickedly and maliciously fired at by an ass'assin, armed with a 
pistol, two balls from which entered the body of the said John Smith, and he im- 
mediately fell mortally wounded, and is since dead. Aiid whereas, there is reason 
to believe, that this atrocious ratn-der has been committed by one*'or other of thd 
turn out cotton-spinners : and the roaster cotton-spinners of Glasgow being de- 
termined to use every means in their power to discover, and bring to condij^ pun- 
ishment, the perpetrator of this cold-blooded murder, hereby ofTcr a reward of five 
hundred pounds to any person or persons who will givb sbch itifbi'Riation to George 
Salmond, Esq. Procurator Fiscal, as will lead to the apprehensioii and conviction 
of the guilty party or his associates — Glasgow, 24th July, 1837.'** — ^The other 
reward>is one in different terms from the authorities, introduced ht &e word% • — 
" By authority of the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. — Whereas John Sthi^, 
ootton-spinner, was basel^ shot and wounded, 'in the streets' of this city or suburbs, * 
on the night of Saturday, the 22d of Julv last, of whi6h wounds he has since died, 
and whereas there is reason to believe that many persons are privy or accessary' 
to the said murder. — ^Notice is hereby given, that Lord John Russell will advise 
the grant of her Majestj^ most gracious pardon to any accomplice hotbefng the 
person who actually fired the pistol, who shalt give such infyrmatam and eddehot 
as shall lead to the discoveiy and conviction of the murderer or murderers of the 
sa^d John Smith ; and for the more eff^ectual discovery of the said murderer or 
liturderers, a reward of one hundred pounds is hereby offered by Lord John 
Russell, on behalf of her Majesty's Government, to the person who shall give 
such information and evidence as shall lead to the discovery and conviction of the 
said murderer or murderers, in addition to the reward of five hundred pounds 
already offfercd' at Glasgow. By authority of the Right Honourable Lord John 



goflwUr— A* AliiM» ahwiff of LBnatfcilicb^.l<t Atg; I8a7.*'-^Now, I tuppoK it 
win DOt be disputed on the other side, that the Slimid^ io prodaiiBiiig diis rewaiti, 
had authority. Yon wiE see how the point staDds. The autiborities offer a re- 
ward to any person who wiH giro svch infonaulion as wiit lead to Ae disooTerf 
and conTiction of the murderer or nmrdereis. That oooies clearly and ^Bsfinetly 
UJader the objeetion, in the hot of Scotland»^ tiuit a lewai^ pronffaed to any person 
that wiU lead to the . connctioa of a murdeter or murderers, must disqualify that 
witness. Some i|ues6ons have arisen on tint point. The Court has drawn a 
distinction between a reward ofered by a prttnfte parly and by the aHthoritie& 
Your Lordships see that this rewaid is raReced by the Crown to any person who 
shall give evidence that may lead to the murderer or murderers. Hie Olrown 
being the party with whom we hare to deal with here^ I beg to draw your Lord- 
ships* attention to the 2d T<d. of fiaron Hnme, p. 6^ Toe Crown, the party 
prosecuting, have ofiered n reward to any person that will giye such informadon 
and evidence as will lead, to the conviction of the persons guilty. Is that not re- 
warding or promising a reward to a person lor giving evidence? I do not care 
whether the reward is given or noL It is just so much the worse if it is yet to be 
given, — if he has the promise of a reward in the event that his evidence shall tend 
to lead to the conviction of the party accused. He is .not to gel- it for giving in- 
formation or evidence, but in the event of disooveiy and conviction. I submit to 
your Lordships that this is a strong objeetion. I will put the ease of a private 
poeecutor, the Crown not taking up the ease $ and suppose the private party hx- 
jnred offers the reward in the event of conyiction, there couM be no doubt, in 
such a case. If any distinction is to be drawn, it is that the Crown, bemg the 
prosecutor, offers the reward to the witness. And what has been the effect cf 
this offer? It has been tliat different parties thinkii^ they have been most instru- 
mental in leading to the discovery of the perpetrator or perpetrators of this deed, 
have entered into a newspaper controversy as to which is entitled to the reward 
offered from the information given by them. 

Load Advocats.— Do you state this as an objection to the eyidence of 
Moat? 

Mr. « Andebsqm*— Yes. 

The SouciToa-GENSAAL.—. I confess I am at a loss to understand why my 
learned friends have delayed their objection till this witness was called ; because, 
if the objection occurs at iJl, it must occur to all the witnesses on the list The 
objection comes in a curious shape, before Moai speaks at all. Unless they mean 
to object to every witness, they should allow Moat to be sworn ; and when he 
touches on any thing as to the murder, then object 

Mr. Robertson. — I admit that the objection is premature. 

SouciTOR-GstiEEAl..— >It is ponible that questions may be put as to the mur- 
derer, and the objection may be raised ; and as 1 tiiink there is tittle in this ob- 
jection itself, it may be as well now to discuss it I shall give some more au- 
thority on the matter, and read what is stated by Alison, in his Criminal Law, 

vol , p. .492. Then Roscoe's EMgest of the Law of Evidence, p. 104. We 

adopt the same principle that the English court has adopted. The public interest 
is not to suffer by the ad of a reward being offered. When it is necessary for tfre 
detection of crime- to propose a reward, fiiat cannot be held to disqualify a wit- 
ness from giving evidence, although it may be a question that may turn out, from 
various circumstances, whether it may lead to the discredit of die witness in Che 
course of his emmination. Having read these authorities yeiy fully, I shall net 
detain your Lordships with any more c^tservations. 

The Load ADyocATB said, that according to the information he had received, 
instead of any one coming forward to give evidence, the remarkable feature m 
this case was, that a person was murdered in a public street in Glasgow, and that 
no person came forward to give information even in consequence of that reward. 
The witnesses they meant to examine, the idea of ft rewaid neyer entered their 
minds. They are unwilling witnesses^ in a great degree, coming forward, requir- 
iog protection. As to persons claiming this reward, it iiad never been mentione d 
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^ Iw UU th4 vprneol^ 4iiiJb# did nat AiBklluft a asttef dMl ougikt rig^ to 
occupy the atteatioii aS this Ck>iiit. 

Mr. P« RoBEftTBON B«dd, tb« qumtton wn vbeterlkis wai n good- objection or 
{LoU The i^wiurd oS^i^ed WDS noiiDtie arittng feoia Ae statato t««r of the hmd. 
If ansiog froiiv aoonvielioiiiiilder thefltatote, he did not neaiifo ear that' the 
legislature had fuisa^ a^fi|>.» atatttte aa eoidd ataltify tlM eflfeet of their own 
eoactmeat. The gpeo^Uy of thi^ caaa wa^ that it waa not a promise of a reward 
payable on convictiap } but jyba.pfomise of a levnnd to the persons who would 
give auch information and eTideneto aa would lead to iS» •discovery and convietion 
of the murderer. The witness therafore^ at the time he was giving evidence, 
was earning a reward ptQraUe on coBviotion* Htre la a distinct offer for Ae evi- 
dence to be given, and there i« no ease £b which, an offer of this kind is tendered 
for evidence^ and this is a peonliar eSbr flowing directly from Ae Prosecutor for 
giving that evidenAe>. in whieh a wHse ss^ testimony ean be received, being a <Sreet 
offer of reward for that evidence which is to lead to the oonviction* 
. Lord Majcksnzib said, it waa impossible to sustain the objeetion ; but his 
Lordship spoke in so low a toncv thai ihe grounds of fais repefihsg H were Haan^' 
ble to the prepprt^r*. 

Lord MoNCBipfS' said,, that. i( waa a principle in the law of ^Scotland to be ex- 
oee&gly cauiKuis m regard io witmsses broiig^i forward ov«r whom there did 
hang an interest to speai: in a certain wqr ; but that principle would bring ^e law 
into absurdity if applied to the witnesses in such cireamslatioes as those now 
described. If ipwom auflli aa thes»eould not be examinee^ because of sodi 
a reward for the detection of the mttrdefer being offered, the statute would be 
rabsufd, and the law which applied anch a principle wonld be equally absurd. 
The witness had made the discovery in the first pilace, and given the information 
which might lead to tho discovery jof the crime, and then gave endence that 
might lesd to conviction. Mudi was rested on those particcdar words, to gtr^ 
evidence thq^ might lead to conviction; but they were one and the same thing. 
■It would be imposaible for the Croam to offi» a reward for the discovery of the 
perpetration of the most atrocious deeds, if such principle was to be applied. No 
atrocious deed was committed, but some such reward was ofiered^ tfirected by the 
Crown or the authorities i and it had never been the law^ m this country thitt that 
was an objection to the testimony. of a witneu. U was material m (his question, 
. that if such a principle was established- after an advertisement, H wonld be impos- 
sible that the perpetrators of those dreadful Crimea of murder that occurred could 
ever be brought to justice at all. It was entirely different from a private offer of 
reward, which was offered secretly and olfiered to one individual^j and had no 
reference at all to the general principle. 

Lord CocKBUBM said» that he was clearly of opinion that the objection could 
not be sustained. The matter was settled already by the hMtitmions of the coun- 
try ; and if it were not, he woold undoubtedly- say>> Aal 'on general principles 
sudi an objection could not be sustained as to the admissibility of a witaiess. If 
it were sustained, the uniform and inevitable result would be^ thatviiienever go- 
vernment o&red a reward for the detectioa oC orime, by thatvery act th^ crime 
Co^ld not be detected. The instant the Prosecutor oflbeed the' reward, he dls- 
qualified his fitst, second, and all the rest of his witnesses. The act of oflering a 
^fkwani fw the detection, would cover up that crime for ever from -delecdon. 
.Agreeably to the principles laid down here and in Englaad^ ^e necessities of 
,|iubiUc justice required mt no such objection eotdd be sustained^ The rcfwatd 
was given for discovery and convictton, ^waa said: tbei« wna nothing in that at 
a(L : ' U> waa not a bribe for speaking, falsehood^ Ihait might lead to a conviction by 
^^i^VSt means ;'«->it waa a reward for speaking truth : fbr example, if a witness was 
• to be convicted of perju^, he woukl not be entitled to reward. It was a fair, 
hpnett reward given for a public object, for the discovery of truth. 

Tl^e LoKD J.asxiCE .Cle&k was deaely of opidlon that the objection must be 
repelled. It would be left, of oouise, to the consideration of the Jury what im- 
pression wight be made on their minds in regard to the credibility of Aie evidence 
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given by a witii«ii under mch oireumstoQce^ ; but the objecCioni to' the admissi- 
bility of that witness must be repelled. 

JAM&S MOAT being ealled in and svrorn, 

Lord MoNCBiEFF said — We have been informed of the circumstance of your 
being first examined in this cause. It is thought propet to assure you of the pro- 
tection of the law in any evidence you will give. We renew to you the assurance, 
that the law will stretch to you the strongest arm in consequence. 

(By the Solicitor-General) — You are a cotton spinner? Yes. 

You have been so for a considerable time? Yes. 

How many years ? I dare say more than 15 years. 

Do you belong to the Association of Operative Cotton Spinners ? Yes. 

When did you enter it ? Upwards of 20 years since I was first initiated. 

And what was first done when you were first initiated ? I was taken to a public 
house, and there sworn. 

What was the import generally of the oath you took ? To conceal the proceed- 
ings of the Association. 

Any thing else? That was the import ; I do not recollect particulars. 

Any thing about the resolutions of the majority ? I was sworn to stand'by the 
resolutions of the majority. 

Do you know that the oath is continued to be admin^tered ? Yes ; I believe 
it has been all along since I continued to be a member. I bad not been a mem- 
ber for three years. I did not pay for three years. 

(By the Court) — When you did not, you ceased to be a member? Yes. 

(By Solicitor- General)^- At what time was this interval ? It was commenced - 
in 1826, and, as far as I remember, I did not pay for three years. I joined them 
again about 1829 or 1880. 

Have you seen others sworn since you were first initiated ? Yes. 

Have you seen any since 1830? No. 

Do you know it is the rule of the Association to sw6ar ? As far as tny informa- 
tion goes, it is a rule. 

Were you a member of any of the committees ? Yes. 

What committee ? I was a member of the finance committee. 

At what time ? About 1822 or 1823. 

Were you ever a member of a committee called. the supply committee ? It vras 
a committee put into existence on a particular occasion. At the last strike there 
was this particular committee— the supply com mfttee. 

How many committees of management are t^M>re when there is no strike ? 
When all things are right,- there is one standing committee to manage the whole 
concerns ; but sometimes particular committees are ^^ut into existence to manage 
special purposes. 

When a strike occurs, vihAt has been the practice of the Association ? What 
committees are brought into existence when there is a strike ? In 1824<, at the end 
of harvest, a general strike took place then, and the supply committee was put 
into existence ; and when this last strike took place, a committee of the same kind 
was put into existence also. 

When did this strike take place? It commenced in the beginning of April,' 
1837, td the best of my reeollectionv 

You mentioned a strike in 1824, and a supply committee then appointed, dif- 
ferent from the finance committee? The finance cbmmittee in the last strike 
merged in with the supply. 

"V^at was the purpose of the supply committf^e in 1824? As far as my know- 
ledge reaches, the chief design of that committee was to get supplies of money fdr' 
the members. 

Do you give aliment money to members of the Association out of work when 
there is a strike ? Yes. 

Is the aliment under the direction and superintendence of the supply com- 
mittee ? Yes. 

That is one of their objects ? Yes. 
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If ao^ other expecUent is neoeasary^ does the supply committee manage that . 
too ? The supply committee managed that, so far as I remember. 

Was any committee appointed after the supply committee, on the occasion of 
this^ committee ? Yes. 

Was a secret committee appointed in 1824 ? I do not recollect 
Before the last strike, have you known of any secret committee being appointed ? 
Yes. 

What was done on the occasion of the strike in 1824 ? Were any other com- 
mittees appointed ? There was a secret committee in existence at the commence- 
ment of the strike in 1824, so far as my knowledge reaches. 

How was it appointed? The secret committee was appointed by district com. 
mittees. 

What were these ? There were three districts in which the various works were 
situated : for each of these, 4 men were chosen ; and of these 12 men, 3 of a 
secret committee were chosen. 

How were these 3 chosen out of the 12 ? The individual who was director of 
the trade, nominated the 3 that were to fulfil the duties of the secret committee. 
[He. named them over.] 

Who do you call the director of the trade ? The president that was formerly in 
office : he was president of the whole committees. 

How is the president himself appointed ? I could not say. I only give this 
information from what I saw myself. I could not say who appointed the first 
committee ; but X saw tlds president appoint the 3 men. I was a member of the 
finance committee in 1822 or 1823, and I always understood? that the same rule 
had been followed afterwards. 

The secret committee consisted of 3 ? Yes, at that time. 

I want to know how these 3 were chosen. You said there were 12 delegates 
returned from the different districts, and 3 of these made the secret committee ; 
how were these three selected in 1822 and 1823 ? I was in the finance commit- 
tee, and we all met together ; the whole 12, and those in office before us, were 
present with us, and we received the funds ; and he that was president, then and 
there nominated the 3 individuals from among the new ones that were to fulfil the 
office of the secret committee. 

You call them a secret committee ; were their names revealed to the trade ? 
No. 

They were known only to those who saw them nominated ? Yes. 

And you were all sworn to secrecy ? Yes ; to conceal these individuals. 

How were they named? Were they just named by the individual? He just 
said this, — ^you the director, you the treasurer, and you the clerk. 

Did you ever see the secret committee named at any other time before 1837 ? 
I never saw it till afterwards ; but I heard a new method proposed in 1837, that 
differed a little from it. 

When was the change proposed ? I do not recollect of hearing it proposed till 
then. 

When did you hear it proposed ? The last night I was with the supply oom« 
mittees. 

What was the mode proposed then ? The delegates of each work were enjoined 
to bring in a name from each shop, and these were to be put into a hat, and the 
supply committee were to choose out of these individuals the persons who were to 
be put into the office of the secret committee. 

Who was to draw the names out of the hat? I understood it to be some of the 
supply committee. 

Do you recollect when one Caimey was burned with vitriol ? Yes. 

When was that ? I do not recollect the particular year but so far as I do 
remember, I consider it was about 1822 or 1823. 

Were you a member of the finance committee at that time ? I was a member 
after that action was done. 

Shortly after ? Some time elapsed ; months, I think. 
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>Vithm a year after that was done ? I chink h trai. 

Do jou reoolleot any payment made by tiie finance oonnmittye ooQDecHed Mjth 
fliat matter? I reoollect that when i was a member of this committee^ « wmW 
of the individuak comporing the whole committees were opposed to vioknce M 
HiU descriptioD, and they enjoined tiie district eomnBttee to which I bdeni^ to 
tril Aose who had got the aliment in consequence oC tiboB action, to M. them Aal 
they had got it for God*s sake. I fett mudi in conKcpience of the indi^uals 
getting the aliment fbr such a deed. 

What do you mean by— ihat ** they got it for God^k sake ?" U was^ that th^ 
received it, but that they had no right to it in the opinkm of those individuals diat 
composed the committee. 

What was the amount of the aiiment paid them ? The genefal rule lor idl me^ 
is, thai they should receive 12s. a^week for a twelvemonth ; and those iadividlials, 
so far as 1 recollect, reodved Ifis. aareek for a twelvemonth. 

Was that allowaace of 128. given to every man out of work, or did ceitiiifi 
services ? Individuals who did &tae kinds of services, and the othen^ got ti^m- 
selves placed on aliment, I understood. 

Was there any other person at that time got aliment to that amount? l%ere 
were persons receiving aUment at the same time, who had been active in aeeetoFl^ 
ting the interests of ihe trade. 

But the aliment was always given for service of some kind or other ? Yea, AP 
far as I know. 

Was any aliment given to operatives in the strike merely because thef struck? 
When a partial strike took place,— >wfaen one shop turned out^ and did notijpme 
to an agreement with the master, tiiey were put on alimentr ftod got 12ai in the 
week : — unmarried men, 10s. ; a married man, 12s. ; to the best of my recoUeetiap. 

lliere was some aliment paid on account of Ihat mister of Cnn&f 3 to whom 
was it paid ? Patrick Millan, and a lad of the name of Macdonald^ aiid I thiok 
another of the name of Kean. 

What was the ground on which these particular men received their aliment ? I 
understood, from tiie declaration of tiie committee, that they bad received it on 
account of their connexion witii the burning of the young man with vitriol 

1 understand you to say, that these three men did not recdve aliment an 
account of work, but in consequeikoe of this'action to CSaimey ? The opinion cur- 
rent in the committee was, that they had received it in consequence of their 009- 
nezion with that business. I do not know whether they were out of work or not, 
and it was because the committee had tiiat opinion, and were averse to acts of 
violence^ I sent to inform tiioae people that they got the aliment for God^ssake, 
and not as matter of right 

In peint of fact, was the aliment continued to these persons or not? Yes, 

Come to the strike of 1837 ; were you a member of the finance committee at 
that time? I was a meiai>er of the supply committee. 

When did the strike tidce place ? The beginning of April, to the best of my 
fecdlection» 

In the course of that strike, was any other committee appointed besides the 
supply committee ? The supply committee was the first appointed ; and in the 
supply committee the finance committee merged. 

Was any other committee named during the strike ? At the commencement of 
die strike, when I was in the supply committee, I was not well in my health | and, 
besides, I was reluctant tiiat the stnke took place : in consequence, I did not at- 
tend very regulariy for a while, and one or two committees were put into exijst- 
ence tiiat I did not see appointed ; but there was a guard committee in existence. 

When did it come into existence ? I was not present at that meeting, hu| I 
understood that it came to act at the commencement of the strike. 

Whi^ was the duty of the guard committee ? I saw two of the individuals com- 
posing that comnuttee, and they said they had been away reasoning with the ooba : 
tiiis I understood to be true : but I understood that tiieir chief design was to man- 
age the guards placed on the different mills. 
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Who were the two members of the 'guard committee that you spoke with? 
John Trotter, I think, and the name of the other I do not recollect 

Was it Arthur or Morrison? I do not remeodber. . 

^B^ 1h6 CoartX^-JlffKe you seen them aedng along with the rest of the guard 
estlMiifittee? No $ but I undentood, firom what they fotd, that they bdonged to 
thatoommlttee. 

(By the 3oL]Cffro»*GBNSRAL>-^Why were the guards put on the differMt 
miUs ? Prom the iavariaUe praeticethat went on for a considerable time^ I would 
say^ that the design was to observe the men who worked^ and when ooeasiaii 
offered, to reason with the individuals who had gone into work at roduoed prioe% 
Cr ocea^onally to threatea or oommit violeiice upon them. 

Those men who wrou|lt^ at vedoeed prioea y«u caQ nobs ( Yes. 

It was the business of the guard committee to superintend these guardSy and aee 
that they performed their duty? I andentood tet to be their chief design. 

Were the members of the Association bound to act as guards when required ? 
They were subjected in a fine, ao far as I aaw, if they objected to perform what 
war conceived to be a duty. 

W^ St the duty of the membes of the Aasooiation to act as guards when 
required by the guard committee ? Yes. 

Who were members of the tupply ooonnittee at this time along with you ? To 
tiie beat ef my reoollection, Angas Campbell, Rkhaid McNeil the prisoner, James 
Munro, Robert Greenhill, John M'CafBe, a man oi the name of Side8er£^ and 
fiuntifr the ftfisotter, and James Gibb the prisoner ; there was also a John Bun- 
yan : the finance committee merged at that time into the committee of supply ; 
' Pefer Hacket was also a member. 

And then they became memben of the supply committee, of course ? I under- 
stood so ; thttre was another individiMi of the naase of GaUogen« and a Henry 
Dmin. 

r Shewing witness No. 8 of the productions)«.Do you . know that ? Is that the 
•eu of the Assoieiation ? Yes ; the stamp of die Assixiatioa. 

Do you see the name of Richard M*Neil there ? Yei^ aa hafinff been secretary. 

Do yoa kncm the handwriting of that ? I cannot say as fa> the huidwrite. 

is that McNeil's signature ? It is his name ; I eould net sajr as to his write. 

(By the Cofirt).^You mean that you are not acquainted with his handwriting? 
If ot particularly. 

(By the Solicitob-GvnebAl) — You cannot say that that is his handwriting? 
No. 

Had the prisoner, Thomas Hunter, any office in the Association at this time ? 
He was president of the supply, I uniderstoodt when I was cenneoted with it. 

What was Haeket's office ? To give an answer acoording to truUiy I would say 
he was every thing. 

Is that to say tihAt he was the soul of the wMe ? He acted in all capactties at 
times. 

Had M'Neil any office ? Yes ; I understood hhn te be secsataryis 

Had Gibb any office ? Asstslant secretary, and eOkaated Ja that capacity often. 

Who kept the cash ? It was generally kept by Hacket and John Bub^bi^ as far 
as T saw, aftemately. 

Do you know the other prisoner, Maclean ? Ye& 

Was he a member of the Associfrfaon ? I beKere he was. 

Did you see him taking any part In the proceedings ef it ? No. 

Can you give me any of the names of the guanl committee ? I had no ac- 
quaintance with (hat committee at all ; I never was present at any meetings ; I 
was not very well at that time, and cBd not attend very regularly. 

Do you recollect of another committee proposed after the guard committee ? 
' I do. 

What was the name ? The secret committee. 

When was that committee proposed? Parhaps six, seven, or eight weeb after 
tfie strike commenced m April lart. 
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Do you recollect of a meeting in the Green of Glasgow hi June ? Yes ; it wai 
at that tittle that this secret eonnnittee was proposed. 

That was a meeting of operatives ? Yes ; of the .operatives ot Glasgow gene- 
rally. 

What was the purpose ? According to the announcement in the bill, it was to 
get immediate and permanent relief for the operatives, not the spinners only, but 
all the operatives of Glasgow. 

It was the evening of £at day that the proposal was made to appoint a secret 
committee ? Yes ; I was present that evening at a meeting of the committee of 
supply, and a select meeting of the Association. 

Who attended that meeting of the Association in the evening ? There was a 
meeting of select delegates to take place in William Smith's, Black-Boy Close, 
Gallowgate, that evening; there might have been about fbrty men or more 
present 

Had these delegates bfeen called there ? How were they brought there ? The 
meeting had been called by the committee. 

Did they call delegates from every sht^ ? Yes. 

And in consequence of that call there was a meeting of the delegafes that 
evening along with the supply committee^? Those who were in town ; perhaps 
some were in the country. 

You were at that meeting? I wjis. 

And it was at that meeting that the secret committee was propOsi^ f ' Yes. 

What took place ? Who was in the chair ? James Gibb, the prisoner ; antf the 
proposal of the secret committee, as 1 understood from h^s language, Was hitro- 
duced to the notice of the meeting by the prisoner, Thomas Hunter. 

As you understood from hii langua^; what do you mean by that? His lan- 
guage was ambiguous, and contained what I would naturally call sophistry; but t 
understood, from what he said^ that some more efficient miede should be taken, in 
order to gain the purposes of the Association. 

You understood Hunter to propose that some more efficient means Aoutd be 
taken. Did he speak openly what these means were ? No. 

What style of language did he use ? Was he cautious, and reserved, and inlen- 
iionallir ambiguous ? He could not just come to the point of statidg what a secret 
committee was; it was already understood by those who were any length of time 
in the Association. 

Did he mention a secret committee t No, Htinter did not, that I recollect of. 

Did any body move the secret committee directly to be appointed ? A total of 
the name of John Davies, a member of the Association, and I understood him to . 
be a delegate; 

;What was his motion? That a secret committee should be put into existence, 
so far as I can recollect : Hunter made a speech. 

He did not mote diinectly, but made a speech, the proposed purport of winch 
was, that more efficient means should be taken to gain the purposes of the A^o- 
cifttion^ and Davies moved the Association ? Yes. 

Was it seconded? It was seconded, but f do not recollect the name of the in- 
dividual. 

Did it carry? Nearly unanimously. 

Who opposed it? A man of the name of M'Gowan : he said he considered it 
as disgraceful, and would have nothing to do with it' 

Did any body else oppose it ? I opposed it myself. 

Did you oppose it on tbe same grounds ? I said that so soon as a secret com- 
mittee commenced work, instead or doing the. Association good, it niight rai!^ a 
suspicion in the minds of the masters, and the consequence would be, that tfiey 
would become more determined in opposing us than ever. 

That was' one of your arguments? Yes. 

You mentioned that although neither Hunter nor any body eke explained the 
purpose of a secret conimittee, yet that those in the trade knew what it \^? All 
who liad been any time hi 4he trade, at least to my knowledge, knew what ft was! 
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What was the design and object of this secret eammittee ? From my know- 
ledge of the affairs of the AssooiatioD, and from what 1 have heard in their m«6t- 
ings» I would sajr its chief design was to destroy life and' propwty. 

Was that the ground on which you refused to go into &e measure ? Yes. 

Did you state that ground at the meeting ? I made use of several arguments. 
I stated before that they could never better their affiurs by any such committee 
being put into existence. 

Did you continue to attend the meetings of the committee after thai night ? 
Never aher that night. 

Did any body make any answer to meet your ai^gumeBtft and M*Gowa&*s ? There 
was an objection attempted to be answered by one Nish. I said that the know- 
ledge of natural rights existing in the country was such that if any deed were 
done, the Association would be blamed, and the whole of the thinking part of the 
community would be against us. He did not attempt to meet my argument with 
reason. In my humble opinion, he did not appear to understand, it 

Did you state at that meeting that you considered it unjust to do any deed of 
violence ? No, I did not argue on the gtonnd of its injustice, but on the ground 
of inexpediency. 

Why not? I would not have been listened to for a moment. They would have 
laughed at me had I spoken of the injustice of it. 

After that you ceased to attend the meetiBg^ altogether ? I did so. 

Had you any conversation with James Gibb -about this secret committee that 
night, or soon aflter ? Not with James GiUb^ but with M*Neil, on the way coming 
home that night I ai^ed again my objection,.and be spoke against what I said ; 
and he pointed out the bad conduct of Mr. Arthur, manager of the Adelphi Mill, 
and said he considered it was conduet so bad, that it would justify any measure 
that was resorted to by the Assoeiation. . 

Did he say any thing about peaoeablis measures-^what might those measures 
be ? I do not dbtincdy recollect 

Did he say how Ardiur was to be dedt with ? I cannot distinctly, on my oath, 
say whether ne did so qt not 

You do not remember any rocnre of the eon^versatton you had with him ? He 
mentioned that Mr. Neil Thomson h«d Wft the country, and the cajase of thai was, 
he considered, fear on his part. 

Who is Neil Thomson? The proprietor of the Adelphi Mill* 

Fear t>f what ? From what migltt1>e done by Uie spinners. 

Arthur was manager of that shop ? Yes. 

Was thai a mill that had struck work ? Yes. 
* What did McNeil uifer from that ? That the projected measure of tl)0 commit- 
tee would be eflScacious in intimidating the masters, and gslpipg the piirpos4Wef 
the Association. 

Did he mean to. say thtf it fipuld oompel other masters to leave the countryi or 
to force them into your terms ? I understood so. . - . 

Had you any farther conversation on the subject with M'Neil ? Not afterwatdi. 

Did more pass than you have genefally told us ? it do not recplleot distkicOy. 

Had you any conversation with Gibb before the secret committee Was pro- 
posed? I saw Gibb before the meeting, and had aomo: oonversaticoi witb nim 
afler about the secret committee: I happened to meot him on the street; he 
called to me to come forward (several weeks after the secret committee was pro- 
posed), and mentioned that it had been reported to the supply committee tlfirt I 
had left the committee because I considered it would be no go~-<meaning the 
stril^ I understood. 

What did you say ? I did say it would be no go, and that he knew, and the 
committee knew, and the trade knew my opinions respecting a secret committee, 
and that I would never have any thing to do with the Association so long as the 
secret committee was in existence. 

Did a^y thing farther pass ? He said thfere was nothing done yet v I said it was 
for.the want of funds: he said it was:, he said, seeing the way they had .been 
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used by the masters, as I understood, be would be one of them himself now ; alU 
thoogli he had baen opposed to the secret committee at one time, he would him- 
self become one of them. 

Was this before the time that Smith was murdered ? Some time before Smith 
was murdered. 

Do^you koow wheth^ Gibb became one of the committee or not? I could 
nota^t be said simply, that seeing the way we had been used, he would become 
one» 

Had you any conversation with McLean about any thing ? No. 

Can you tell us if the prisoners were at the meeting when the secret committee 
was proposed-«-wa8 Hunter there ? Yes. 

Was Hacket &ere ? He was in England at the time. 

Was M'Lean ihsn ? Yes. 

Who more ? James Nish, Jack M*Caffle, Angus Campbell, a lad of the name of 
Gallacher, and a great many of the supply committee were present 

Was Bunyan there ? I think so. 

Waa Trotter there ? I could not say. ' 

Was Sideserff there? I could not say. 

How long have the prisoners at the l>ar been members of the Association ? 
M'Neil has been but a short time, so far as I can recollect Hunter longer than 
Hacket s they sore about the oldest members of the Association. 

Ha?e Hunter and Hacket been members for years ? Yes. 

Has M*Neil been a member for a long time ? I have only seen him for two or 
three years in their meetings. 

Is it some time since you noticed Gibb? Yes, as far as eight or nine years. 

Do you 'know what they caU a free Kne in the Association ? Yes, a certificate. 
When an individual left one mill, and went to another, there was a line sent in 
to the delegate meeting, stating ^e amount of his debt, or whether he waa a clear 
member of the Association — thai certificate was signed by three men of the parti- 
cular work he was in. 

Look at that (shewing witness No. 23 of production8)-i-who signs that certifi- 
cate ? Hunter, Gibb, Haeket, and M'Neii. 

Has it got any seal ? Yes, the stamp of the trade. 

Is that an ordinary free line such as you were talking of? No. 

Was it the stamp of the tnde ? It is a black stamp : it is sometimes done with 
ink and sometimes with wax. 

What does that line say ? *« Committee Room, 11th July, 1837 — This is to 
certify that William McLean is a clear man of the Glasgow Operative body of 
Cotton Spinners. He luts always done his duty, and we recommend him to all 
our— -— 

(By tho Court) — That is not the language of a free line ? No. 

(By the SoLicrroB-GBNBEALV-On what ocqfisions is such a line as this 
granted? The general rule respecting lines was this, that when an individual 
member left the ^op, three clear members ngned their names, simply saying 
whether he was free of the (ifttde : that was sent into the committee, and they put 
the stamp on it 

What k this particular line? It is an exception to the ffeneral rule : this is a 
line from the trade itself in favour of M'Lean ; it is from ihe Association itself. 

Did th^ put a stamp on the lines of those membefs who were going to leave 
the country ? Yes, they sent them into the committee to be stamped there, and 
the committee tometimeB put their names to them, when the members were going 
to leave the country. 

' They did not stamp the lines of an individual going from one shop to another ? 
No* 

Look at du^ book (shewing witness No. 3 of inventory)— do you know that 
book? I do. 

Is ^lat the debt-book ? Yes, the book in which the instalments of the members 
were set down, and their debts. 
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Do you see any statement there Ojpposite to McLean's name ? He is set down 
here Ts. 8d. in debt. 

00 you know that that is M*Lean ? Ye% I kaow. 

What is the date of that? 1835. 

Do you see another entry there-* 1836 — ^wbat is the result of Ibe entry ? He is 
in debt. I consider, from what is set down, it will be 13s. 9d. January 2d, 1886, 
13s. 9d, debtor there. Then it would appear he had left that work altofi^ether o» 
February 13th, 1836* It savii that he has left the work where he contracted tbct 
debt. — On February 1 3th, 1836, the mill. No. 7, the number of Mr. Ewing'e 
work, Mile-End; and he is down here 138. 9d. in debt, having left that work in 
February, 1836. I understand the book in this way from seeing it before. ' 

Do you observe a column of debt ? Is that the column in which debt is stated ? 
Yes. 

There is debt at the head of that column ? Yes. 

Is that the column in which the amount of debt is stated ? Yes. 

Is it in that column where you find 13s. 9d. corresponding to.M^Lean^s nanoe ? 
Yes. 

From finding 13s. 9d. in the column headed debt in the book, you consider 
that McLean is Ids. 9d. in debt to the Association ? Certainly. 

Look at this book (No. 6 of the inventory). This is a book kept by James 
Gibb. 

Do you know Gibb*s handwriting ? Yes. 

Do you see that minute, 15th June, 1837 ? Yes. 

Is that in Gibb*8 handwriting ? Yes, I believe it is. 

Have you any doubt about it ? I believe it to be Gibb's : ttuit is the book 
Gibb kept 

Can you read us that minute ? " Moved at a general meeting, by William 
Johnstone, and uaanimously carried, that the name of every nob at present 
working in the districts they last wrought in, should be enrolled in a book, and at 
the end of the strike, unless a change in the list takes place, they be printed ; but, 
at all events, the names of all remaining nobs, at the termination of the strike, 
shall be sent to all the districts in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and a perse- 
cuting committee be afipointed to persecute them to the utmost." 

You believe that to be in Gibb's handwriting, and in the book Gibb kept? Yes. 

You see the certificate with the stamp, signed by Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and 
McNeil — how were they entitled to sign that Tine ? I would " naturally consider** 
that M'Lean had done something to get the line from them. 

Had they any particular ofBce that entitled them to sign it ? I would consider 
the secret committee gave him that line. 

(Shews witness No. 5 of the inventory.) This is a book that was used in the 
supply committee, in which the daily expenses were set down : it was kept by 
James Munro. 

It was not always in the same hand ? Not always^ 

Do you observe an entry in the 7th line from the top of thn page, '* Expenses 
with nobs, ^19^' — is there any date at it ? No. 

What is the meaning of these numbers 41 and 20^ in this column ? These are 
the names of particular mills. 

You cannot tell the date of tliat entry from the book, *' Exp^ises with nobs ?*' 
No. 

From your knowledge of the entries in these books, what do you understand to 
be the meaning of the entry ^19 with nobs ? They might incur such expenses 
by going to reason with them and give them drink, or by maltreating tltem, and 
paying this ^19 to him who had done the deed. 

You do not know how it could be stated thus, unless spent in drinking and 
reasoning with them, or as a reward for maltreating them? No. 

Do you know these papers ? (shews witness Nos. 13 and 14 of inventory.) 
They contain the fortnightly income and expenditure of the Association. 

Do you know this book? (shows witness No. 4 of inventory.) That is the 

No. 5. E 
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aliment book ; it shows the sum allowed for aiimeat : it was k^t by Richard 
M*NeiL 

Is that in his handwriting? Generally, I belieye, it is:. I have seen hin 
writing in it 

(Cross-examined by Mr. D. M<NfiiiiL.^>— T4ie last m^etiag you attended was 
the meeting of delegates in the Gallowgate — that was the night when there was a 
meeting of operatives in the Green, and you were present at that meeting ? Tea. 

Was that meeting convened to hear aa addressi from Pr» Taylor? Yes, I keard 
Dr. Taylor address the operatives. 

And from that meeting you went to the finance meeting or supply committee ? 
Yes. 
• ^ At what time? It would be somewhere about 8 o*clock in the evening. 

And you walked home with M'Neil about what time ? I was not paying atteo*- 
tion to hours. 

Before 1^ o*clock at night? I cannot s^y. 

Do you remember what night it was? According to thejbe^tof myreicoUec* 
tlon, I would say it was Monday night 

. You told us that the person who proposed the appointment of. the secret .cpm- 
mittee was a person of the name of John Davies, and. most of those present vot^ 
Sot it, and was opposed by you and M'Gowan^ — what was, his 6cst jiame ? ^ dQ npt 
recollect. 

.In what work was he? In Mr. Bogle*8, I understand* . , . 

Is M'Gowan a distinct speaker ? He did not .rise to 9peak; he is.pot tp say a 
clear distinct speaker, in the true sense of the word. •, - , . 

Some di£Bculty in his articulation ? Yes. 

What room was the meeting in ? In the committee room. ., . - 

They had a room called the committee room, a large room — is that the kitchen ? 
It is a kitehen rather : used as a kitchen by the people that we p^y. 

It has a writing desk in the centre of it ? Yes. 

Do you know that a person of the name of Ross wa^r there? Yes. 

Do you know his first name ? No. 
.What mill was he in ? In the nursery mill, Mr. Sommerville's. 

You mentioned something about the secret committee in 1822 and 18^3, wben 
Cairney was burned ? Yes, it was a young man that was burned. 

You said that thre^ men of the names of Millan, M'Donald, and Kean, got 
aliment at that time, and you understood it to be for a concern at that time ? Yes, 
from what was said by the committee- 
Do you know that Kean was tried for it ? Yes. 

Do you know if be was acquitted ? Yes. 

Do you know M'Dopalds first name ? I do not recollect 

Do you know that he was a witness on the trial ? I could not say. 

Was M*Donald a member along with you of the supply committee in April 
last? There was a M'Donald that was a member. 

Was that the man ? Not the same — a different individual. 

Do you know the name of the McDonald that was concerned in that matter of 
Caimey*s ? I do not recollect his first name. 

Do you know his mill ? I believe the lad to whom I allude, when the last strike 
took place, was working in MXean's, in Hutchesontown, Gorbals. 

Where was he working at the time of the former strike in 1822 or 18^3? I 
epuld not say i I would think he was working in Humphrey *s work at the timf * 

You have been a considerable time confined just now both in Glasgow and 
here? Yes. 

Who were confined along with you ? Murdoch and Christie, and David Tbor- 
bum ; he has been confined along with us in Edinburgh, and the others both, in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. ^.. .^ f. 

You were all confined in the same room ? Yea. , .. / ' 

(By the Court) — What were you confined for? Solicitor- GENSBAXr^^^r 
protection, my Lords. 
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Y6u hkve been confined for no offence ? No, my Lord. 
(By the Soucitor-General) — The other witnesses were there with you fbt 
tbe same reason ? Yes. 



SECOND DAY.-^4th Jan, 1838. 

JAMES MUaOQCH, Cotton Spinner— ( Examined by Mr HANiJT«rt)K)— 
Yon are a cotton spinner ? Yes. 

How long have you been so? I entered the Association in 1816. ' 

The Association of Cotton Spinners of Glasgow ? Yes. 

Had you, previously to that time, been engaged In the spinning btislh^? 
Yes, in Renfrewshire. 

When did you leave Renfrewshire, and come to Glasgow? In 1816. 

What was your inducement to enter the Association ? My inducement tt^as, 
because I could not bave remained in the work unless I entered ittto it. 

What work ? Mr. Hossey's mill in Bridgeton. 

Explain what yon mean by you '' could not remain in the work nnless yon 
entered ?** There was an Association forming at the time, and I was told that 
nnless I joined it, they would put mc out of my work ; and pay as they did, or 
I could not get keeping my wheels. 

How were you to be put out of the work ? By the men — considering their 
Influence over the spinning masters ; by telling dashes, or otherwise, I do not 
know what means they might have taken. 

In short, making your life uncomfortable ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — By clashes you mean reports against you, or false stories? 
Yes. 

Could you not have got work in some other mill In Glasgow ? I bad a bro- 
ther in Hussey^s mill, and I wished rather to be there than in any other work ; 
but the Association was not general in Glasgow at that time. 

(By Mr. Hamdvsidb) — You joined the Association? Yes. 

Did you go through any ceremony in joining it ? Yes ; an oatb fras put 
to me. 

Do you remember the words? I could not say I do. 

What was the meaning of it ? There were two branches of the oath — one an 
oath of secrecy. 

Do yon mean by that, to keep secret your taking It ? Yes. 

And what was the other branch ? After admintstratfng the oatb, beei:plained 
the good that was to follow frotn it ; then the other branch was itt meaning to 
abide by the majority in all cases regarding the trade. 

Were you to keep that secret ? Yes. 

And all the proceedings of the body ? Yes. 

The oath was, that you were to reveal nothing, and to abide by tbe majority 
In all cases? Yes. ' 

Was any Bil>Ie made nse of In administering the oath ?' Yes. 

What was done ? It was put under the right oxter. 
' L/uring the time tbe oath was taking? Yes. 
, Was there any word ? Yes. 

What was it? Ashdod. 

What part of the scripture Is that? In tbe 20th chapter of Isakib, Itt 
vei*8e. 

Were there any signs used ? Yes. 

Will you explain them ? I paid littSe attention to them indeed. 
' WhiHt was the nse of tbem ? To be known to the brotherhood of the tame 
Association. 

Was there any change made In the word or oath since that time? Yes. 

When was ft? To the best of niy recollection, in 1822, in the word and oath 
both. 

E 2 
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What tvas the word? Armageddon —in the 1 6th chapter of the Revelattona, 
16th ▼erse; but both the words were administered at the same time. 

What was the natare of the change in the oath itself? tt was a great deal 
to the worse — more vicious in its nature. 

How ^as it more vicious ? It introduced something respecting the punish- 
meat or abhorrence of nobs. 

Anything more ? I cannot recollect. 

What do you understand by nobs? It may be understood Invarloaa ways : 
what I understand by it is — a man that goes into work at a reduction of wages 
during a strike : but the trade have nobs in various ways. 

What other ways ? Those revealing the names of the secret committee, are 
th« greatest nobs considered in the trade. 

Was there anything else constituting nobbing? Speaking to any man so 
doing : speaking to any one revealing the secret committee, is nobbing also. 

When were you last present at the administration of an oath? Between 9 
and 10 years ago, to the best of my knowledge. 

And the account you have now given of the oath, applies to that which you 
heard administered ? I consider the oath that I last beard administered, worse 
than any of the oaths. 

Explain generally the last oath you consider so bad. I cannot say I can 
explain it : I paid little attention to it. 

Bat give the substance of it; how was it worse? There was something in 
respect to masters that was not in any of the other two. 

You have spoken of a secret committee ; explain what that means : when was 
it appointed, and for what purpose? The first secret committee appointed that I 
recollect of, was in 1818. 

What was the occasion of appointing h ? It was a factory that had started, 
called Broomward : the proprietor had filled it with women instead of men, 
and the purport of it was to put them out : the object of the secret committee 
was to get them put out. 

Who was master of that mill at that time ? Mr. Dunlop. 

What was the precise purpose of the appointment? What were the duties nf 
the secret committee ? They acted for themselves alone : they had a power 
themselves alone exclusive of the body, and they could not be controlled by the 
body. 

How many members did the secret committee consist of? Three. 

How were they appointed ? A man*s name was taken out of each shop in 
the trade belonging to the Association. 

What do you mean by each shop ? Each factory. 

What was done with these names? One of the district committee— the then 
existing committee — went round with a hat, and lifted those names from each 
delegate, and put them into his pocket : the secret select committee was consi- 
dered then to be in : it is known as secret select to the committee : it was then 
left to the finance committee to take three of their own number, or take them 
out of those names, that they might not be known to the trade who the 3 were : 
the power was absolute with themaelves. 

When the secret committee was thus appointed, had it the full powers of- the 
Aaaociation? It had the whole power of the whole money belonging tb the Aa- 
sociation. 

What was expected by the trade after the appointment of thla secret select 
committee? To put these women out of Broom ward's shop. 

Did it succeed in so doing ? The first attempt that was made, was to aet tfre 
to it. 

How do you know that ? From the public papers, and from it appearlog'in 
the schedule- money paid for it : the schedule that was handed through the trada 
every fortnight to shew the expenditure and income. 

What was the nature of the entry in the schedule? What waa it called? 
Colliery. 
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(By the Court) — How do you know what the meaning of that word was? 
We all Imew what it was : it was a phrase perfectly known to the whole trade. 

What do you understand it meant ? The money paid for the attempt to burn 
Broomward's shop. 

(By Mr. Hamotsidv) — That was the meaning which it had on that oecBilon? 
Yes. 

But was it a w«rd generally used for purposes of that sort 7 For some years 
it was. 

Did the secret select committee succeed in getting the women put mit of lire 
mill ? No* not at that time. 

When was the next appointment of a secret select committee that you remem- 
ber of? There were several other depredations under that secret select cMtt- 
mittee before another secret select was put in. 

What do you mean by depredations? Acts of violence to persons and pro- 
perty. 

Can yon specify any of these? There were two men sent to America thftt 
J considered committed an act of violence. 

At whose expense ? At the traders. 

How came you to consider it ? It was a woman's house that was entered la 
the morning, in one Norrice's land, or Pollock's, and her life was taken : her 
name was M'Pherson : she had a daughter that was in that mill — a Mary 
M*Pherson : we considered tbe mother's life was taken in a mistake for the 
flangbter's. 

What tkne was this ? I could not exactly say the year ; it might bare been 
either 1820 or 1821. 

Who were the persons suspected of this ? The two persons that went to 
America — Peter Dunlop and fiarney M*Keing. 

Had they been members of the Association ? Yes. 

Were these persons sent at the expense of the Association ? Yes. 

How had you the means of knowing that ? By seeing their names in the 
•cbedul^ and the money paid for their emigration. 

What was the sum ? I could not say exactly. 

(By the Court) — You saw their names in the schedule, and the money paid 
to them — how did you know that was for the concern of the widow ? 1 believed 
it was so : it was generally believed by the trade, that it was for so doing. 

(By the Soligitpr- General) — You never heard any other reason ibr sending 
them out of the country, but for this act on Widow M*Pherson ? None. 

(By Mr. Handtsidb) — Do you know anything of shooting at a man of the 
name of Graham? There was a man shot at belbre Graham — M'Quarry: he 
was both shot at and shot; he was wounded. 

When was M' Quarry shot at? In the year 1820. 

Dojouknow of any payments made at that time on that account? Yes, 
there were three different payments. 

Whom were they paid to? Andrew Darroch, Owen Callagun, tind Stephen 
Campbell. 

Qa what account were the payments made? For shooting M'Quarry. 

What was he ? He was a nob. 

Were they sent to America ? One of them since that titne was transported 
ibr shooting at John Orr, in Paisley — that is Callagan. 

And the others ? One of them remains In Bridgeton stilt, I think — Stephen 
Campbell. 

Did these three persons get money ? Campbell told me himself that he got 

, (By tbe Court)^Did you see any entry about these men in the schedules ? 
What did you see ? It was entered under the name of Colliery, 
r./^whom was it stated to be paid? There was Barr's strike collieries so 
mueb— aeveral things put together : this Ban* was proprietor of a work that 
had struck. 
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'Vfhat waaHh#«um alarked m paid ? I do ikoi rec<»Ueet ; that waa Ihe 'gahrM- 
entry. .1 . • i* 

Is '«lier^ ally liody put dovm at TBceir^ng^ ft ? No nasiet. • :H , 

(By the SoLtDiTOR-OsHSRAL)' — How do yoa kfiow thatCarapbdl'Wa&ieqa dfir 
tlie^rftom? 1 troB-afi «ye-wltneis to it^>..^tbe> shooting of M^Qnarryi 

( By the Cdai^)-^Yoti s&w Che things dane, did^gra^ ? i did, Jti^ir Lord. 

(By the Solicitor- General) — And then youaawthk mentioned lotlieboblc ? 
Yea. 

Have you any reason to knoitr that the money payaftent was made to these, 
men -for this? I h«ve r«Mson only ftom seeing It marked in Ae book. 

(By theCourt)-^Wko«hothiin? Campbell. 

(Croea-eaamined by Mr. Robertson)—** Who fpere present besides? • Thomas 
Locbray and James Easdon were also along with me. 

(By Mr. llANOTSins) — Who elseiiesides Campbell ? Derrouh, M'Callagaii, and 
Campbell, and besides them, myself along with Thomaa Lecfarayand Basdon^ 
and Henry 0*Connel. 

Where was this? In the Green of Glasgoivr* 

\iiiw oarae yoa to bo in tl»e Green ? 1 met Tliomaa X^oohiay tn Bridgetoti, 
and he told me there was to be an attaek made on the Kob&ab the akai&ng. of. 
Barr's Mill. 

In consequence of this, what did you do ? We went'dtnrn tb the<OfiOBn to aee 
the wortc skait. 

(By the Court) — That is, dismissing for the^day? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handtsioe)— >What did you see? A goiMl many apinners were 
gathered together, and standing in a little hallow that was in the €peen<tpwarda 
the entrance into the street that leads towards Barr's raiii. We stopped tlgiere 
for a little time, and at length the woilc stepped, and tfae Kobsieasie dowa the 
street, lliere were two brothem of the name of Barr*^they took along towards 
the Green-dyke towards the town, and M'Quarry came to go through the Greeit 
by the monument. Darrocb walked after die two Kerrs tw« or three sMps 
across the green, and fired a pistol. 

Did the shot take effect? Ko 3 M' Quarry eame aerosa the serpentine waHc : 
Stephen Campbell came out from the trees, and fired at M* Quarry with the 
pistol. 

Did it take effiset on MK|uarry ? Yes. 

(By the Coarf)'->Did you expect this when yoa went to tlie Green ? No* 

You thought that some sort of disturbance would take piece ? Yes. 

(By Mr. HANO«'S]OK)->Was it expected by those who were with yea? I had 
not reason to believe it was. 

Was there any trial about -this matter ? None. 

About what time of the day was it ? In tiic afternoon in the summer aeaaon, 
in clear sunshine. 

(By a Juryman)— Did M^ Quarry recover of this wound ? Yea. 

(By Mr. HA)^i>TsaDB)v^Did you give any Information about this? None. 

Why net gi'veinlbrmation? Beoauae I tvas afraid. 

( By tfae Court)— Of similar consequenoee, I suppose ? • Yes. 

(By a Juryman) — Was Campbell a member of the -AeeeciBtion ? Yea. 

(By Mr.' HAi(iyysjnE)«^Was there any investigation into this* sfaootiag. of 
M*Quarry? There might have been •:• I do set re<9olleGt. TheM was- .seSOfI of 
Mward* offered Ibr In^rnaiKtiom 

(By the Cottrt>i*^dOO for the aasaultaon the Garrs and M'Quarry? Yea^ir 

(By Mr. Handtsidb)— About the time of the shooting of finafaami eretfmd 
time after, were you a memlier of the aecreteommittee of tfae Asaociatlon ? - Y^ : 
but we acted opettiy. /\, 

What was the occasion of your aj^intment aa a memiier of that adkect'tfcpn- 
mittee ? A dispute took place in the trade after the shootingi of Graham, asd a 
select cepnmittee was appointed, to act openly as a committee. 

What was dpne ? They appointed a committee to act openly, that is, of tfaeir 
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oiin^hQtiy^iM»Ltm «U the trade mli^t kn«w wh« w«ra {& tli« 4xmiiii)tt66v 8<k that 
the shooting might not take place again. 

( By the Court) — Was «•! the^peneii iHia ehot GrahaiB puhUely ir|e4» barsf- 
Ufaippedr'at Ghigaw, ^aad tranap^rtiid for li/e ? Yes ; one J»ho Keaa.- 

(By Mr* HAN»qEai*ft)wl^ta it on acoount «f Ibis shoatlog of GrahAin that; : 
this select vMBanitteel^ act <^w«l|r waa appointed by the. trade? Yes. ^.i , 

Xbair Aamea wetv Bwdaknoivn? Yea. 

Had you occasion to know as a member of that committee whether any pay.-. 
OMBit were aada to Kaaa or to any one cooaected with him ? - Yea. 

To whom ? A referee waa a|>pDf|»ted -after irarda ta Jmrestjgate the okiiwfl of > 
one man ; that claim was made by Daniel Orr«>^ i«£»rea of fivew 

Were you 4me of tfaeae rtfereee ? Yes* 

To consider Orr's claim ? Yes* 

WbalGhiini? That fa« was hired id a hoMe at Bartowadd toll, along with 
Keaii» ^Eiaylerty9 attd anotlMr maiiy to thaot at Graham* 

What did he demand? ^20. 

From whom? From the AssociatioQ ? : Yea* • . . ' 

What dii yen dmua this Teference / We ordered him to pnidaca wUnesies: to 
pl»v»aint:faa'ivaa tfaa liian Hmt waa lured* 

Did he produce any ? Yes, Thomas Patterson. 

Wiianwtt iie ?« A Ga«tonHiplniiey< 

Had he any office in the Association ? I cannot say what office he held at thaA 
time. ... 

Y«n ittveatigatf d that daim ? Yes. 

Di^'SmufoftiPtfaev in theinveatigatioa? No, we were aatisfied with Orr*a 
evidente) wsd^ Pattersota'si 

Did you award him the sum ? We did. 

'^Do you know whether any paymealc were made to Ke«o*a wife ? Yes, after 
hi» trkL. 

What were the paymeots ? 12s» a- week for elghteea months. 

Out of the funds of the Association ? Yes. 

.Y«a haviB spoken af Latherty as engaged in it,-«->do yaii. knaiir>of any payment 
beiog made t»hla wife ? (Yes. 

How much ? The same sum for the same period. 

What became of Latherty ? He was eent %»• A«tetica after he cane QQt of 
Bridewell, w4ien imprieoned with Kean ; and while he waa in Bridewell, this 
som of 128. «*week was paid to his wiifo* 

Did yon knew these things yon have spoken to aa a member af coamiittee ? 
Yes. 

Do you know any thing as to the way the expenses af Kean's trial wcraF<>Ki ? 
They were paid by the Aeaeeiatio&< 

What year was Graham shot at? 1825, or early in 1826. 

Do you remember after Kean'e trial of a nseelliig of the Aasoeiaitioa being 
held in the Giceen?< It was not in the Green-: it was in a HalL 

What took place at the meeting ? It was to dieny the ebftriges laid fla the 'As- 
sociation, sueh as tibcBhootisg af Graham. 

Were any speeches made ? Yes, sererai. . ' , • f 

• Did'osy reporter fcr the newspapera attend ? I think there were tw«. 

> Werc^ tb« ^eeobee reported in the newspapers at tiie time? YfHt 

Do you remember any of the persons who made speeches oo that ocoasioa? 
Thaaabs Battaiaan spoka a feed deal, aod denied the charge tliat the iAasoeiaition 
hadany any thing to do with the business. 

cli that the samA Thomas Fatteraan yan mentioned before? Yea. 

(By the Court) — Was that meeting before or after Orr*s claim ? Before. 

u^f-iMA 'HviKW7«Ba)^^De yait reaoemlter a person 9i ^e name af M*.Da9d ? 

Was that man tried ? No# 
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Do yon mean to say that b« wtta not tried, or that lie wak Rbt cohfUied? 
He f^as not coavicted : he wras oot tried that I know. 

Do you know of any payment being made to hfm ? Yes. 

What vras it ? £4 168. 

When and for what ? For maltreating' a froman of the name of Margaret 
Banks. 

What year was it in ? I cannot say whether in 1825 or 1826. 

What was the cause of her maltreatment ? Because she was a nob. 

How long did you remain a member of the select committee ? Two months. 

How came you to cease ? At the expiration of two months the committee 
was changed, and I went out of office. 

Was any change made fn the way of the appointment of the committee when 
you went out of office ? None. 

Have you been a member of committee of late ? No. 

Did you know anything of the shooting at a man of the niiroo of Brovrn, or 
his house ? Yes. 

Who was the person accused for that ? One Walker. 

Was he tried for it ? Yes. 

Do you remember the year? 1827, I think. 

Was he a member of the Association ? Yes. 

Do you remember of any talk among the members of the Association about 
the defence of Walker, what should be done ? Yes. 

What was proposed ? They did not know at the time that Walker bad pled 
guilty. 

Were you present at the oonyersation about his defence ? Yes, at a private 
GOnTersation. 

Was it with members of the Association ? Yes. 

What sort of meeting was it ? It was at a shop meeting. 

What shop was it ? Mr. Hussey's. 

This was before his trial ? Yes. 

What was proposed at this meeting ? It was proposed to get men to awear, 
that William Brown, whose house had been shot at, had hired persons to do It 
himself. 

You said before, it was not known then that be pled guilty? He had not 
been tried, and they did not know that he would plead guilty. 

When this proposal was made, did yon know it was false ? The proposal was 
to get witnesses to swear to what you knew to be false ? Yes. 

You know that Walker was tried, pled guilty, and was transported ? Yes. 

Do you remember the case of one Cairney, a spinner ? Yes. 

What happened to him ? He had an eye burned out of his head with yitrlo]. 

Was he nobbing at that time ? He had been, but not at that time. 

What year was this ? I do not recoliect the year. 

Do you remember if there was a trial upon the matter ? Yes. 

Who was tried ? Peter Millan. 

He was acquitted ? Yes. 

At that time did you see any schedules of aliment being paid toany oneof the 
name of M* Donald ? Yes. 

Do you rememl>er the amount ? There were four men brought on aliment for 
the burning of Cairney — him and three others. 

What was McDonald's first name? James, I think. 

What was th« aliment paid to them for ? For being impeached with that 
action. 

M* Donald was not tried for it ? No. 

For what did be receive the aliment ? Because he fied at that time : he went 
to — — , Ayrshire, on account of that business. 

You know the prisoners at the bar ? Yes. 

You know them all ? Yes. 
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Hour Jong .Iwve y^a- known Hunter to be a mtmber of tJie AuocMfon? 
About eighteen years. 

How long Hacket? Sinoo 1823 or 1824. 

How long McNeil? I have known him about nine yeara, I think. 

And Olbb? About ten or tweWe yeara. 

And M'Lean, is he a member — for how long? About twelve yearS) to my 
knowledge. 

There was a strike in April last ? Yea. 

Did you go out in that strike ? I waanot working at the thne. 

Did you apfily for alinient at any time from the Association after the strike ? 
Yea. 

And had oocaaioa to aee Ibe members of the committee ? Yes, 

What committee ? The committee that was sitting at the time^ 

What name did it get ? The supply oouunittee. 

Were these pHsonerst or any of them, members of that supply committee ? 
Yes. 

IVhat waa Hunter ? He waa director or presidenL 

Hacket ? I could not say whether treasurer or dcrk. 

M*Niel ? I could not say as to bhn» 

Was he a member of the committee ? Yes* 

Was Gibb a member ? Yes* 

What office ? I could not say what office* 

Was McLean in any office ? In no office, that I know of. 

Was he a member of the committee ? No. 

Have you seen McLean at the room of the committee ? Yes. 

With any of the other prisoners ? I have seen him calling on Hacket 

Did you attend any meeting of the Association after the strike Jii^April ? No. 

What was the occasion of your going to the committee room ? '^To see if they 
would allow me aliment as others were getting it. 

Did you receive aliment ? Not at that time. 9 

What time do you speak of? July last. «' 

Had you received aliment previous to July last ? mpplied for it in July, and 
did not get it till August : I had got none before that. 

Was there a new committee appointed in August ? I do not know : I was 
confined. 

Is there a practice in the Assoeiation of giving free lines ? Yes, to members 
who are clear of debt. 

How were they got ? From the shop tbat they wrought into, signed by three 
men of that factory, members of the Association, and they must likewise be clear 
of debt* 

Was a certificate ever given by the office-bearers of the society or committee ? 
Do you know another sort of certificate ? They had no authority for giving a cer- 
tificate : it must come from the work that they wrought into. 

Look at this (shews witness No. 23 of inventory ).«~Do you know the signatures? 
I know the names — Thomas Hunter, James Gibb, and Richard M'Neil: 1 do not 
know the handwriting, hpt I know the stamp. 

What meaning do you attach to that stamp ? I consider that McLean and those 
men had been connected in something or odier that required him to get a line to 
shew that he needed to leave the country for something he had done. 

Had the secret select committee a power of granting such lines? Yes; they 
have an abt<^ute power. 

Had they such power although the members might be in debt to the Awocia- 
tion? Yes. 

Look at that book (shews witness No. 3 of inventory) — Is that a book contain- 
ing the assessment and contributions of the members ? Yes. 

There is a number at the top of each page ? Yes ; this is number 19. 

What signifies that ? The number of the work that a man works into. 

Then there is a column of names of the men in that shop ? Yes. 
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And the diffeveDt contributions paid by them ? Ye& < i ^ < 

Do you observe the name William M'Lean there ? What shop ? No. 19. -^ i 

Does it appear from that whether he has paid up his contribulioiiSy or whether 
he is in debt? In debt 188. 9d. . ' 

There is a column for debts ? Yes. 

Under that column you find McLean's name 13& 9d. ? Yea. • < 

What is the date ? 2cl January, 1836 ; that is flis entry^ 

If a member had paid his debt to^ the- Aftociation, would that fact haT& appealed 
in the book ? Yes, the debt would have been taken out of the book. 

Who kept that book ? I could not say. 

Is there a <e}erk employed by ike Association ? Yes. 

Look at that Bible : turn up the diapter in Revelations where Armageddon is 
to be found. Here it is. Turn it round so that it may be seen. (Witness 
turned it towards the Bench and the Jury>box. ) 

It is a little worn by the thumbing — ^by using ? Yes. 

Turn up the 20th of Isaiah, where the other word Ashdod is. (Turns it up, 
and shews it to the Court. ) 

Look at the title page of the Biblc^what yev is it printed in ^ 1825i 

(The Bible was then handed to the Jury.) " " ' . 

Look at these (shews witness Nos. 13 and 14'of thein3reatoryO-*-«Ai'e thes»> 
schedules? Yes. . .■ 

The schedules you spoke of in your examination, w.ere they: similar to these ? 
X es. 

Look at this book (shews witness No. 5 of inventory )*^Do you knoMr thact ? 
Yes. 

Do you see an entry of ^19 there ? Yes. 

What is the entry ? Expenses with Nobs, £i$, 

(By the Court )---l8 there any date? No. 

(By Mr. Handybihe) — Can you explain thAt«ntry-^the meaning of it? Yes : 
it may be explained various ways : it might be given to one man for maUreating 
a Nob, or to several for the same thing, 

(By the Court) — Is there any other way than that you can explain ? No other. 

Might it be for expenses of drinking with them ? Yes, possibly it Goigbt. 

And reasoning with them— trying to persuade them ? Ye& - 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Do you know any thing of a guard committee being 
appointed by the Association ? No ; I was not much among them at that time, 
only seeing the guards on the mills. 

Describe what you saw at the mills. Some mills had more and some less 
walking up and down past the gates. 

( By the Court)— Of men of the Association ? Yes. 

Backwards and forwards ? Yes. 

(By Mr. HAOT)Y8tDQe)-^Wha!t mills did you see these at ? I have seen a great 
many about the Adelphi mill in Hutchesontown. 

That IS on the other side of the Clyde ? Yes. 

Whiit, on the Glasgow side ? I was not much over on that side, and did not see 
the guards there. 

When did you see the guards at the Adelphi ? After the strike in April lastt ' 

I^d'you know any members of the Association acting as guards on th^ Adelf^M ? 
Yes, severals ; Andrew Davidson and John Morrison. 

Do yotf khbv^ Wtiter Morrison ? Yes, I have seen him aeting as a master ^ of 
guards. n - . ' 

Any moV6? None that I recollect of* .( i..// 

Did you ever see the prisoner M*Lean acting aiEi a guard ? No. ! // 

You saw Morrison acting as a master of ■guards.^what was .the plan foll,owifd ? 
He was coming up to see if the guards were ail on, and if they w«ae doing •ith^il) 
duty — attending. • ',.;l! 

I Had he any title ? — was he called any ihitig ? No,' I oould not say* ^i - 

i You have seen him giving orders to the guards? Yes. 
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From which you considerod that he was a member ,of the guard committee ^ 
Yes. 
: 0^ yoit knov John Parker ? Yes. 

Have you seen him acting as a guard ? Not that I recollect of. 

Do you remember the day when John Smith vra» shot ? Yes. 

Had you seen M*Lean thnt day? Yesi 

Where ? Down by the Broomielaw^ 

About what o^dock ? It was the fore part of the day. 

Was any person with him? Yes. 

Who ? McDonald and Keith — ^his first name is, I think, James. 

Did you see these persons again in the course of that day ? I saw Keith and 
McDonald in the evening about 6 or 7 o'clock. 

Where ? Foot of Coburg lane, in Laurieston, the other side of the water. 

What direction were they taking? They were just parting as I saw them. 

Did you hear on either of these occasions the party agree to meet again ? Yes, 
that evening about 6 or 7, when those persons were parting at the foot of the 
lane : I cannot say the hour positively. 

Where were th^ to meet ? I did not hear. 

When you saw M*Lean that day, how was be dressed? He had on black trou- 
sers and n long dark green coat 

What had he on his head ? A hat. 

A eomiDtMk Toaod hat ? Yes. 

Black? Yes. 

(By the Cpurt).»This was in^he fore part of the day ? Yes. 

Were they walking on the quay of the Broomielaw, or where were they ? On 
the quay. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. P. RobeaTSOn) — How many people did you say 
were present along with you when you went with Lochrey to the shooting ? Two. 

Where is James Easdon now? I cannot say: be was in Johnstone, and 
Lodvrey in the same place^ when I last heard of them. 

In whose mill ? He had dropped the spinning, and was not working. 

Did he come away with you when the thing was over ? No : Lochrey went to 
Bridgeton, and we followed M* Quarry a little behind through the Green. 

A^ere was Lochrey when Campbell shot M* Quarry ? He was standing at my 
leftside. 

You saw the shot fired ? Yes* 

Both of you ? Yes. 

(By the Court)— Both of the shots — the shot also against the Cajrrs ? Yes. 

How many shots were fired altogether ? Two shots* 

How many pistols had the party with them ? Callagan, Campbell, and Darroch. 

Callagan did not fire his? Not at the time. 

Did he do it afterwards ? Yes; after he was walking away towards Ruljierglen 
he fired it in the air. 

(Cross-examined by Mr." P. Robebtson) — Where is Carr now? I cannot say. 

What was the last meeting of the Association you were at ? I could not say 
what year. 

How liaauy years ? It may have been 9 or 10 years. 

How long since you have been at any meeting of the delegate8-H.*a general 
delegate meeting ? About the same time. 

How long since you have been at any meeting of committee of any kind ? 
About the same time. 

When did you last see any oath administered? Nine or ten years ago. 

Where was it ? In William Swing's, High^street of Glasgow. 

-Do 'you know of yout own knowledge whether any oath has been administered 
(br the last nine or ten years? I did notperspnally see any. 

How do you know, of your own knowledge, that any secret committee has ex- 
isted for the last nme or ten years ? Only from hearing : I cannot say I have seen 
them acting. 
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How long were you a member of any committee ? N^ver mor^ than two 
months at a time. 

On how many occasions ? Twice. 

When was the first time ? In 1817. 

When the second time ? In 1826, as I think.. 

Did you ever hold any situation in the Association ? A delegate. 

Did yon ever hold any offioe ? Yed, secretary. 

When ? In 1826 or 1827. 

How long were you secretary ? Two monthai. 

That is the second time you were in the committee ? Yes. 

What was it called ? It was the secret committee, that acted openly. 

Both times ? They were all secret before that 

You were a member for two months of the finance committee ? Yes. 

And all were secret at that time, the combination laws being in existence ? Yes. 

Were they all secret as to their names not being known at the time ? Not in 
the sense known now : we could talk of them among ourselves at that time— in 
1817, but after that it was different. 

You held no situation in 1817, except being a member of the finance com- 
mittee? None. 

You kept no books connected with the Association at that time ? Not at that 
time. 

You did not come into office in the committee again til) 1826 ? No. 

Then I suppose you had nothing to do with the books from (he time yon left 
the finance committee in 1817, till you came into office again in 1826 ? Nothing 
to do with them. 

Do you know who kept them during that period ? There were severals. 

But yott had no occasion to examine them ? No. 

In 1826 you were secretary for two months — was this for the Association or 
committee? The Association. 

What books did you keep ? The debt book, and a book of income and expen- 
diture. 

After you went out of office, had you any thing to do with the keeping of the 
books? Nothing. 

Ii^ any part of the large book shewn you in your handwriting ? I could not say. 

Look at it — how far back does it go ? 1832. 

You never saw it before ? Not till I saw it to-day : the book I kept was simi- 
lar, but I do not think so large. 

What has become of it ? I cannot tell. 

And you do not know how that book was kept, or who kept it ? I cannot say. 

From what materials vras your debt book kept ? — where did you get the ma- 
terials from ? The delegate brought in that. 

Did he bring it in a book or a piece of paper ? On a piece of paper generally, 
and sometimes reported verbally how much a man was in debt. 

When you made your entry, you trusted to the report of the delegate ? Yes. 

And if he was wrong, your book was wrong ? Yes. 

You do not know whether any guard committee was appointed during the last 
strike ? I did not see any appointed. 

When did you last apply for aliment? A fortnight previous to ^e shooting of 
Smith. 

Oi^ what ground ? Because my family had been thrown idle duriqg the strike. 

Had you joined the strike ? No, I was not working at the time ; I wa« lymg 
badly of the rheumatisms. 

When were you last engaged as a spinner ? Four years ago. 

What entitled you to aliment by the rules of the Association ? Because I was a 
member. 

When did you strike ? At the general strike in 1824. 

And you were unwell in 1837? Yes: because others got aliment in i824> 
situated as I was, 1 considered myself entitled to it. 
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You did not get aliment ? I did not get it in July^I was refused. 

•Why? I ciiinotsay. • 

. (By the Court) — You was a prisoner in August ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Who did you apply to ? To the comnnhtoe, in July. 

(By the Court) — What members? To Thomas Hunter, with « card, 6nt, and 
be told me to give it to the officer, and 1 did give it. 

(By Mr. RoBgBTSON) — Who gave the refusal? H«nry Dunn. 

You have been in jail since, along with Moat and Christie ? The most of the 
time. 

Was you ever in jail before ? Tes, in Paisley. 

When? In 1832 or 1838. 

Why ? For shooting a hare<~killing it rather. 

After you left off spinning, you have been gaining your livelihood by p<»ach- 
ing ? No, I took badly with rheumatism^ 

You were not complaining of riieumatism at that time ? No, the work was 
stopped at that ttm«. 

Was the hare killed among you ? Yes^ 

How ? I cannot tell, but it was killed. 

Was you in jail at any other time ? No. 

Who was the other man concerned in the hare business ? John Ferguson* 

You are sure it was not shot ? Yes. 

Do you know a man of the name of M*Caffle ? Yes. 

Do you know him ? Yes. 

Was he a member of committee at any time ? I was so informed, but I could 
not say if he acted. 

Was he a member of the secret committee ? I was so informed, but I cannot 
swear to that 

You told us that McDonald fled some where into Ayrshire, about Caimey's 
business? Yes. 

Where is he now ? I cannot say. 

What mill did he belong to ? I cannot say. 

Was he a witness at Mullan*s trial ? I cannot say. 

Did you ever see any certificate like that one shewn you about McLean ? Yes. 

When ? When I was a member of committee in 1626. 

None since ? None. 

Supposing a man were going to leave the Association to go to England to 
work, did be get any certificate of that kind ? Yes, signed by the men of ue shop 
that he wrought in. 

But that is not one signed by the men of the shop ? No. 

Then answer the question I put to you before ? Yes, I granted one myself; I 
signed it along with the rest of the members, as being of the secret committee : 
the secret committee, of which I was one, acting opmily at the time, signed a 
line of that description. 

In favour of whom ? Of the man that sent for the line : 1 cannot say what was 
his name--lt was a fictitious name ; he had fled to America : he wrote from 
America for it : he was not passing for the same name there that he was hete : I 
thought it was for Paton Dunlop ; but I could not swear* 

Under what name was the letter written ? That is the name^ I do not know : 
it was given in the name he was passing for there : it was granted in favour of 
the name not known. 

Did you ever see any certificate of thai kmd but &at one, and the one you 
see just now? Never. 

(By the Court) — You mean a certificate of that kind ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertbok) — What is the use of it? To shew that you are n good 
man belonging to the Association : for instance, when, going to England and Ire- 
land, they wont take you in unless you have it. 

And it is of no use in America ? I would have thought that till I saw it* 
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And they are usually granted to per^oiis ^bittg to England and Ireland ? I^es, 
from the shop they belong to. 

And fheae ar^ gnmted wbedier the people have done any thing wrong or n6t ? 
Yes, if they be clear of debt they can demand it when going away. 

(Bf the Court)— Getting it fh>m the -shop has noting to do with t!re secret 
committee ? Nothing. - 

(By Mr. Rofi%ftT80N>— You do not know any other Thomas Lochrey?^of 
the same name ? Yes, there is a father and 'Son. 

Was it the fater? The father. 

h he alive ? Yes^ for ought I know. 

What has become of Orr, the man that bad made* the claim for the jB20 ? He 
18 about Glasgow, I think, but I cannot say. 

Do you know what mill he is in now ? T cannot say. 

Do you know where Tliomas Paterson is ? He was about Anderston the last 
time I saw him. 

Was he about Houldsworth's work ? I rather thhik not, b»t I am not quitio^ 
certain. 

(By the Court) — How much money in the pay of aliment did you get when yon 
were imprisoned in August ? I got first half-a>crown,' and then Ss. and then &s. 
— ^that is all that I know of, and whether the ftimily has got any more ancb I 
cannot tell. ■ ' ' ' 

Who delivered it to you ? It was my daughter that brought if. 

You were telling us of the shooting at Grahame-^was it after thkt there was a 
dispute among the trade, and a select committee to act openly ? Yes. 

So that all the trade might know who they were, that ft mighfnot happen 
again ? Yes. 

Was that appointment made before or after the (rial of Kean ? After. 

You said when a member went (o England and Ireland, he got certificates' to 
show he was a good man, to make him be received as a worker — did you mean 
that to apply to the ordinary certificate, or the one by the commfttee ?-^by the 
committee it was not shewn to a master ? — which kind of certificate Is given to a 
man going to England ? The shop certificate, not the committee certificate, to a 
man going to England or Irelsfnd. ' 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Was any select committee appointed after that 
time ? That eommittee only lasted six months. 

After these six months, was there any secret committee^ the names of which 
were known to ^1 the Assocrafion ? No. 

Were members allowed to inquire ? No. 

What was done after these six months if members inquired who were members 
of the secret committe ? . None of us inquired : a member durst not inquire, be- 
cause it was a danger so to do — because the body bad no control over them ; for 
they had the absolute charge of all the money concerns : if they inquired, the 
person would have been nobbed, or the person who told would have been nobbed. 

(By the Court) — You considered yourself put into prison in August for secu- 
rity ? Yes, not for any fault. 

HENRY COWEN, Cotton-spinner.— (By the Soucitob-General)—You 
are an operative spinner? I commenced to spin in 1814. 

You were for some time connected with the mills in Renfrewshire before ^ou 
came to Lanarkshire ? Yes. 

When did you first come to the Lanark works? In 1818. ' 

When did you join the Association in Lanark? In 1818. 

Did you take any oath when you joined the Association ? The oath was pro- 
posed ; but when the half was given, I drew the handkerchief off my eyes, atid 
would not proceed farther into it 

(By (he C<Jurt) — Then you declined taking the oath ? Yes. 

(By the SoLicrroE- General) — What took place then? It proceeded tto faiii 
ther that night : this was in 1817 in Renfrewshire. 
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And «(ler that jou came into Lanarkshire ? Yes. 

Did you take an oath in Lanarkshire ? Never. 

How did you get into the Associaticm. without that ? By paying a pound J got 
quit of it 

Was there any pass, or gripe» or sign ? No farther than being a clear member 
in Renfrewshire. 

Did you satisfy them you were a clear member in Renfrewshire ? I told them 
that I was, and they never inquired farther* 

Although you did not take the oath, did you know what it meant ? Yes. 

And you satisfied them that you understood the oath in Renfrewshire ? Yes. 

Could any person get over taking the oath by paying 20s. ? They could not 
get over sometimes under £5. 

But if they had paid that entrance-money, they could not be admitted without 
taking the oath if they had not been in any Association before ? No. 

After you went to Lanarkshire, and were in the Association therci were you 
ei er asked to bear office ? Once. 

Did you serve ? No : I was elected a delegate, and did not serve : I paid the 
fine of half-a-crown. 

Do you recollect the last strike in 1837 ? Yes. 

Whjst mill were. you working in at that time ? Hussey's mill 

Did all the hands strike at that time ? Yes. 

Did you go with the rest 7 Yes. 

Was it of your own will ? No, it was against my wilk 

Why did yon strike ? I was forced out along with the rest* 

Do you recollect of any committee being appointed ? Yes. 

What was the first after the strike ? The supply committee was first appointed. 

You were not a member of thatcommittee ? Yes. 

Wfius there any other committee appointed after that — was there a guard com- 
mittee ? I understood there was. 

How do you know ? By seeing them ; I do not know how they were appointed : 
I know there was a guard committee. 

How do you know it was appointed ? I have seen them both) guards and men, 
that were pointed out as members of the committee. 

Superintending the guards ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — You believed those men who superintended to be members 
of the committee .? Yes. 

(By the Solicitor-Genebal) — Did Hussey's mill send any delegate at all at 
the time you were there ? Yes. 

On more than one occasion ? On two occasions : the first sent was John Adams, 
about the middle of May ; he stopped in for a fortnight 

Was that before or after you saw the guards on ? The guards were on shortly 
after Adams was sent a delegate. 

Did Adams resign ? Yes ; he said he would go back no more, and another was 
appointed by the shop in his place. 

Who was he ? One William M'Graw. 

Did you understand the object of M'Graw-s appointment? He was to be one of 
the delegates : they appointed a select committee from the number of delegates. 

. Was this known at Hussey's work that he was to be one of the delegates out of 
whom the secret select committee was to be appointed ? Yes. 

What led you in Hussey's work, to send a delegate to the Association ? One 
was sent from each mill, and the purpose was to send a man from each mill, and 
they would choose a man for the select committee themselves. 

Did you get any orders or directions at the mill to choose your delegates ? An 
order came from the ordinary committee and the supply. 

How was that order communicated to the mill ? By a man authorised coming 
up to the committee to the ^op, and we were to vote in any person we thought 
proper. 
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Was the object of appointing; that delegate said to be for the fNirpose oCckow- 
ing a select committee ? Yes. 

Do you recollect when you were asked to choose a delegate for the seleet «r 
secret committee? Sometime about the middle of May» when Adams was firrt 
chosen, and then M'Graw. 

Did Adams assign any reason for his resignation ? Yes, they were bothering him 
to tell what took place in the committee : be said he could not tell them a thing : 
he was sworn to keep secret. 

(By the Court) — That was his answer ? Yes 

(By the Solicitor- General) — Did he give you any explanation farther ? 
No, he said he would be damned before he would go back to such a place. 

Did M^Graw continue to act as delegate ? Yes. 

He did not resign his office ? No. 

You said a message came from the Association, asking you to choose a dele- 
gate for the select committee — did you understand what was meant by this ? It 
was very well known in the trade what a select or secret committee was. 

What was known ? When a select committee is appointed, it is generally un- 
derstood that there is some person to be shot, or vitriol to be thrown, or property 
to be destroyed. 

(By the Court) — And these acts required the direction of a select committee ? 
Yes. 

(By the SoLicrroR-G£NERAL)^-Is it understood in the trade that the select 
committee has any thing to do with these injuries ? It is perfectly understood 
that the select committee hire all these persons that do them, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Have you at any time seen the schedules of the expenses of the society handed 
round ? Yes, severals. 

Did you see the word colliery in connection with any charge ? Yes, a long 
time back. 

What do the trade understand by colliery ? Shooting or throwing vitriol on 
the nobs, or wounding or maiming them in some way. 

Were there guards put on Hussey*s mill ? None on Hussey's mill. 

It did not take in any new workers? No. 

Did you see the guards on the other mills ? Yes. 

What was the business of the guards ? To keep the new hands from going in, 
and to try to take out the new hands that had gone in. 

What means did they use for that purpose ? They try to advise in the first 
place : some give drink to intoxicate, to make them lose their work, and to some 
they give a licking. 

Were the guards constantly on duty during their appointment ? Yes, one party 
was relieved about the middle of the day by another party. 

How long did the parties remain on duty ? They were on sometimes so soon 
as 3 or 4« o'clock, and sometimes the other party to 9 and continued to 3, and 
another party continued till 9 at night. 

They continued from the earliest hour of working in the morning till the work 
was dismissed ? Yes. 

Was every thing very quiet while these guards were on ? Sometimes, and 
sometimes not. 

Was there any mobbing ? Yes, at Mile-end and Oakbank, and Blindbum-mill, 
Hutchesontown, which belongs to Thomson. 

Do you recollect Reddie being tried by the sheriff? Yes. 

For what ? For being concerned with those riots that the guards made. 

And being catched on guard ? Yes. 

Did any thing take place about that time in regard to the sentence to be inflicted 
on Keddie ? It was agreed that the sentence would be delayed if they would 
take off their guards off the mills. 

How do you knoW? Mr. Gemmill, the law agent, stated this at a public meeting- 
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Wjetoyoa'pnmR&ttttliatmeettiigf? No. 

Was any thing reported to a meeting at Hussey's mill about what had been 
dooeabiMtt Keddi^? Ym: there was a party sent from Hussey's mill into the 
iuitt^te Ush^BnaKtto' chapel, Dove-hill. 

Is that where the Association meets occasionally ? Yes. 

TMtputfma amt.from Hussey's to attend this meeting? Yes. 

How. many did it ooQsist of? 12 or 16. 

Was that in regard to Keddie's trial and sentence ? They went in every'day. 

Were you of the party that went into the hall? Sometimes I was and some- 
times not 

Did you happen to be in the hall when any statement was made about Keddie's 
sentence or trial ? No. 

Were any reports brought to Hussey's shop about that ? Yes. 

By your own party ? Yes. 

What did they report ? That the sentence would be delayed if the guards were 
taken off the mills. 

Did they explain how that was to be done? T do not recollect — they reported 
that Gemmill had stated in the hall, and made a statement that the sentence would 
be delayed if they took off the guard. 

What was done by the Association ? They took the guards off for a day or two 
days. 

Did they put them on in the same strength again ? In similar numbers. 

Did Hu8sey*8 shop make any resolution, or acquiesce in the resolutions passed 
at the hall ? They aquiesced in the resolutions passed in the hall. 

Were any new instructions given to the guards that were put on in diminished 
numbers ? They were to keep quieter for the time. 

Did you hear the instructions ? Yes. 

Do you recollect any combustibles being thrown into Hussey*s mill? I recollect 
about the time it was spoken of. 

What was the time ? I could not recollect, but it was in May last that such a 
thing did occur. 

Were any instructions sent to Hussey's shop at that time ? Yes, but it was after 
that they got the instructions — one day they got instructions that they were all to 
be in their houses at 8 o'clock at night, and see they bad proof to that effect. 

Do you happen to recollect whether that was before or after combustibles were 
thrown into the mill ? It was after. 

Did anything occur in Hussey's mill in consequence of that order ? Nothing. 

Did you obey that order ? No, I could not, I was following after another job — 
I was collecting the town dues, and I could not obey the order, because my business 
as collector would not allow me to be home. 

What did they say to that ? They did not say anything. 

Was it understood that these orders were to be obeyed by flie workmen in 
general? Yes. 

You mentioned that in consequence of directions from the Association, you sent 
delegates for the purpose of having a secret committee appointed ? Yes. 

Did anything happen immediately after you sent up your delegate ? No, it was 
a long time before anything particular happened. 

Was that as you expected it to be ? No, it was expected that something would 
be done long before that. 

Did you hear anything said about it among the members of the Association ? 
It was quite generally understood that after the men went in something was to be 
expected — it was quite general in the morning for the members to ask if they had 
heard any news — no, nothing done yet. 

Meaning to explain their surprise that nothing had been done ? Yes, surprised 
that the delay was so long. 

What sort of news did you expect to hear in the morning ? Some person to be 
shot or thrown vitriol on, or maimed in some way or other. 

Did you know a person of the name of Riddle ? Yes. 

No. 6. F 
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Was he one of Hussey's shop ? Yes. 

What was his first name ? Thomas. 

Do you remember if Riddle was said to be concerned in any thing ? He and 
other four broke into a house where Donan;hey was living — took a large stone anii 
broke a hole in the windows, and took a pistol from Donaghey — it was reported to 
the shop next morning. 

Who reported it? I forget the person. 

Was it reported as a matter of news merely ? Yes. 

Did Riddle remain in Glasgow ? No, he fled. 

What becaine of the others ? They fled at the same time. 

Do you remember the names of these men ? M'Manus, Thomas M^CafflCi and 
one Thomson. 

When was this ? I forget the precise date^ 

Was Rea a member of the Association ? Not a joined member. 

Were the others members? Three of them were. 

Do you know if any aliment was paid to any of these men ? Yes, they got £^ 

How do you know that ? I was told it. 

Did you see it in any schedule of expenses ? No. 

Do you know if Riddle got any aliment as an idle man ? Yes. 

How do you know ? I know it by its being sent out along with other men*s 
aliment : I brought out the aliment at one time for the whole, and his share was 
paid along with the rest : one Rossan lifted his payment, who I understood was 
authorised by Riddle to receive it : I was sent to M'Caffles* wife to tell her to 
come and lift her aliment for her husband after he was off: it was sent by 
Robert Thomson, chairman of the shop meeting. 

Do you recollect the guards being appointed at Glasgow green ? Yes, 

Were you present ? Yes. 

Was there a meeting there ? The guards always met at the monument, and 
any time that I was there the captain of the guards was a man, John Trotter, a 
member of the Association. 

How did they proceed ? They appointed so many to go to every mill that there 
was to be guards put on. 

Had he any list or roll in his hand ? Yes, he had a book. 

When was this ? About the middle of May last and after that. 

How did he select the guards ? Six or twelve, just as the mill required, and he 
read the names and pointed out those who were to go, and appointed a sergeant 
to take charge of the party of the different places : if there were two entrances 
into the mill, a double guard was put on. 

A sergeant was appointed to each party ? Yes. 

You have been a guard yourself? Yes, 

Was it your duty to obey the sergeant ? Yes. 

And your instructions were to deal with tlie nobs in the way you have mentioned ? 
Yes. 

Do you remember who was sergeant when you was on guard ? One Rossan — 
I was only once a guard — I refused six other times, and was fined Is. each time. 

Were you repeatedly appointed ? Yes. 

Do you know the prisoners ? All except M'Lean, I do not know him. 

Do you know they are members of the Association, except M'Lean ? Yes. 

You have seen them attending meetings of the Association ? Yes. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. RoBEftTSON)— The first delegate sent from Hussey's 
was John Adams ? Yes. 

Where is he now ? In Hussey*s mill now. 

The other was William M'Graw— where is he now? In Hussey's mill. 

Are there any others of that name ? Not of that name. 

Trotter, you say, nominated the guards at the monument — where is he? I think 
he spins in Campbeirs mill in Bridgcton. 

Was it he tliat gave you your instructions what you were to do with the guards ? 
The sergeant gave us instructions what we were to do — TVotter/ead off the guards. 
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The sending of delegates with a view to the select committee — ^was it before or 
after the combustibles were thrown into Hussey's mill? I could not saj the date 
correctly of the combustibles being thrown into Hussey*s mill. 

What was the day you were ordered to be at home at 8 o'clock ? The 26tb July 
last 

At that time you had employment in collecting town's dues ? Yes, at the 
Broomielaw. 

Have you always been a cotton spinner since you 6r8t entered business ? No. 

What have you been since that ? I have kept a public house, and been a toll 
keeper. 

When were you a public-house keeper? First in 1828, up at Linwood in 
Renfrewshire, two years. 

When was you a tolUkeeper ? In 1833. 

How long was you at that? One year. 

Do you know James Moat? Yes. 

How long ? About a year. 

Has he been a cotton spinner during that time ? I cannot say whether all that 
time. 

Has he been anything else ? Not that I know of. 

Are you intimate with him ? Not intimate. 

You came from prison just now — where you were for security ? Yes, 

Were you ever in prison before ? Yes, in 1833. 

How long? About eight months. 

For what ? It does not signify for what— i-it was for debt 

Was it for embezzlement ? No— debt at the instance of the City Chamberlain* 

Were the toll revenues accountable to him ? Yes. 

It was for not paying him the toll duties ? Yes. 

What instructions did the sergeant give about the guards ? If we saw any 
good likely to result from It, to use whatever means we could to get them kept 
out 

What means were you to use? First try to persuade them, and then try them 
with whisky, and then send them to the committee, and if that would not do, 
to do anything we liked with them. 

(By the Lobd Advocate) — Was any attack made on your house ? Yes, on 
the morning of the 16th of last month. 

What was the cause of your going to jail ? I did not think it safe to stop at 
my house, and went to prison. 

When did you go to prison ? The 19th of last month, December. 

Had you been then cited as a witness at this trial ? Not at that time, but it was 
understood that I was to be. 

Had you been precognosced ? Yes ; they wanted me to go into Mr. Gemmiirs 
to be examined, and I refused it, and I got no peace after that 

You stated you were against the strike in 1837 ? Yes. 

What wages were you earning at that time in the mills ? From £1 to £2 a« 
weelr ; some of them made more, but not many. 

What did you earn at that time? 23s. or 24s t they that were spinning fine 
numbers, would earn as high as £2, or more. 

What were the wages reduced to ? About Ss. Id. on the pound. 

How much might a person make with the reduced wages? About ^1^ Is. a- 
week, at the same work at 24s. after the piecers were paid : the reduction did 
not apply so much to the spinners, as they kept so much off their piecers. 

Did you make that ? Yes. 

How much might a person make at the finer thread, after paying the piecers ? 
34a. or 35s. at the reduced rates. 

(By the Court) — You say that the toll duties were payable to the Chamberlain. 
Did you take the toll at an auction ? Yes, at a rent 

And you had failed in paying your rent ? In consequence of the^building of 
some bridges, I considered that it brought me in for too much, and I suspended 
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but I could not find sufficient caution, and af)er carrying on for some time, the 
expenses became too great, t had to give it up. 

ARCHIBALD ALISON— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are sheriff 
of Lanarkshire ? I am. 

How many years have you filled that office ? Three years. 

Had you your attention called as sheriff to the strike that took place of the 
cotton spinners, on the 8th of April ? It took place on the 8th, and my attention 
was immediately attracted to the subject, as I imagined something would go 
wrong— from that to the present moment. 

Be so good as give us a detail of what came within your knowledge, and fell 
under your observation, as the head of the police in Glasgow. For the first fort- 
night after the strike took place, there was no outrage at all — at least not reported 
to me. In the beginning of May, however, I heard of assemblages of large bo- 
dies of men. Information was sent to me that there were meetings in different 
places in the town, and that they were assembling in great numbers at Oakbank, 
the manufactory of Johnston and Galbraith, beyond the Cowcaddeus. When I 
first heard of it, I was confined to bed, but as soon as I could get up, I went out 
to see what was going on ; and 1 sent instructions to Captain Millar, the superin* 
tendent of the Glasgow police, to have as large a body as possible present. Tht 
tumultuous assemblages had gone on for several days before I saw them. Whe)i 
I first saw them was, I think, on the 8th of May. There was, I should think, 
about from 500 or 600 to 800 people assembled on the road leading from Cow^ 
caddens to the Oakbank cotton mill. The whole street was filled with them, 
more or less, for nearly a mile. As long as I was there, there were no assf uHs : 
the workmen had not come out at that time. At five o'clock in the afternoon, 
they came out under the protection of the police. I found a large body of men 
in die Oakbank factory, armed with large sticks, and also 25 police. In conse- 
quence of what I saw of this large assemblage, I made a communication to the 
magistrates. A meeting was called of all the magistrates of the city, and of the 
magistrates of the suburban districts. > A proclamation was then drawn out, warn- 
ing all the workmen from meeting in such tumultuous bodies. 

You knew that Oakbank was one of the factories at which spinners had struck 
work— was there an attempt to open it with new hands ? Yes, about 20 or dO new 
hands, and I saw about a dozen of the men themselves their faces streaming with 
blood, — this I saw on the 8th of May : the magistrates agreed to the necessity of 
calling the military next morning : at 9 o'clock I went to Col. Fleming, commander 
of the garrison, and at his door met with the Colonel of the Lancers, in uniform, with 
an orderly behind him : I met this gentleman on the street opposite Colonel 
Fleming's door, and it was agreed that a squadron of the lancers should go up to 
Oakbank that day : the lord provost himself was to meet them : from the circum- 
stance of there being a guard of the workmen kept about the sheriff's office, to see 
who was going out and in — some people appointed by the Association, I apprehend 
—constantly stationed there, 1 wished to see if any similar guard was placed about 
the garrison ; and I was struck on seeing two men of a similar appearance keeping 
watch at the house of the commander of the garrison : Colonel Fleming and 
Colonel Campbell and I separated ; and I met the provost at two o'clock : we 
went to Oakbank factory, but when we arrived we found nobody there but a crowd 
expecting to see something. 

Am I to understand from what you witnessed at Oakbank, you thought it 
necessary to see the commander of the military force for protection ? It was abso- 
lutely necessary, as it would have been utterly impossible for the whole civil power 
of Glasgow to compete with the men there : after that there was no further assembly 
at Oakbank. 

Did you receive farther accounts after this day of other mills being beset ? 
About a week after I heard that the mobs were beginning at Mile-end, the southern 
district, in greater crowds, where the police did not extend to, and which is under 
the county. 

Previous to the last assemblage, had you issued a proclamatioQ warning th 
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people agaiDSt breaking the law ? Yes, warning them of the circumstance that 
being in an illegal meeting,— a meeting for the purpose of intimidation, — was 
contrary to law ; and intimating a determination to suppress such meetings and to 
punish those attending them, and to protect industrious workmen. 

Read the proclamation. '* Proclamation by the Lord Provost and Magistrates 
oi Glasgow, the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, the Justices of Peace for the Lower 
Ward, and the Magistrates of Gorbals, Calton, and Anderston. — Whereas, in the 
course of the last few weeks, numbers of spinners, employed in cotton factories in 
the cUy and suburbs, have * struck work ;* and whereas, in the vicinity of several 
cotton mills, in which other persons have been employed, these persons have, 
when going to and from their work, been wantonly insulted and molested, and 
some of them severely maltreated, and the public peace disturbed, by crowds of 
disorderly people : and whereas all assemblages for the purpose of intimidation, 
though unaccompanied by actual violence, as well as all acts of molestation, are 
contrary to law, and.productive of evil, not only to the community generally, but 
especially to the operative classes themselves, and subversive of the great prin- 
ciple of freedom, by which every individual has a right to give his labour at the 
fwice which he thinks proper, and is entitled to pursue his lawful employment, 
without intimidation or annoyance : — the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Glas- 
gow, the Sheriff of the cpunty, the Justices of Peace for the Lower Ward, and 
the Magistrates of Gorbals, Calton, and Anderston, deem it proper, in this public 
manner, to reprobate such proceedings ; and to intimate their firm determination 
instantly to suppress and punish every attempt at violence or intimidation, to dis- 
perse all crowds assembled for such disorderly purposes, and to protect the indus- 
trious workman, by the force which the law has placed at their disposal. — 
Council Chambers, Glasgow, ]3th May, 1687." 

And you say in your official capacity that what is contained in that proclamation 
is true ? Yes. 

You are speaking about Mile-end — did that outrage come before you ? I gave 
instructions at Mile-end that the great object was to get some prisoners, to shew 
how the law would be enforced ; and accordingly some prisoners were brought in : 
first there was a man who was not defended by the Association, and he was sen- 
tenced to three months* imprisonment in bridewell : then Keddie was tried, and 
was defended by the agent of the Association. 

Is that the complaint made before you? (shewing witness No. 43 of inventory.) 
Yes, this prisoner was defended with great keenness and great ability by Mr. Gemmill 
for the Association ; but Keddie was convicted by clear evidence, and I was going 
to pronounce sentence against him of three months* imprisonment in bridewell, 
when Mr. Gemmill stated that he was a respectable man, who, he thought, had 
been led into an unfortunate predicament, more from ignorance of the law than 
an intention to do wrong ; and if I would postpone and direct the procurator 
fiscal not to move the sentence, he thought he would have influence with the 
Association to give up these proceedings altogether : I told him I would be happy 
to agree to that, and, to give him an opportunity to see his constituents, I would 
delay for a week, and in the meantime accept a bail of £]0: this was done 
accordingly : at the end of the week Keddie was again brought up, and Mr. 
Gemmill stated he had had a meeting of the Association, and that if I would not 
pronounce sentence he would agree to stop the riotous proceedings altogether : 
there was seven other persons indicted at the same time in a summary form, and 
I told them if they would continue to keep the peace they would not only be 
suspended, but abandoned altogether, and not brought to trial : at the first diet, 
Keddie was found guilty of the complaint as libelled, and the diet continued from 
the 22d till Wednesday the 29th of May, when he was again to appear, and on 
the 29th he appeared : and on the dOth an interlocutor was pronounced postponing 
the thing for six weeks, to give them time to carry their propositions into effect. 

After pronouncing this judgment, did you leave Glasgow ? Yes, I was absent J 
in Mid* Lothian till the 14th June. f 

After you returned, did reports reach you of violence ? On the 14th I received 
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information that there wag to be a great meeiiiig on that day ; annd I mei^idj thli^ 
provost and magtstraies, in case it would be necessary to call out thdrtii-Ktary* ' I ' 
thought it possible that assistance might be necessary. From the 14th till the 
committee were arrested on the 29th of July, the complaints were aVmost perpe^ 
tiial^-complaints of Ttolenoe,-- complaints not of mobs, but of acts of violence ' 
and attempts at fire-raising. I thought it would hare been impossible to keep 
the peace at that time, without a hundred mounted patrol, and as many foot, in- 
dependent of all the force of the police. 

What other complaints were there than fire-raising? Isolated assaults, not mobs. 
There were several attempts at fire-raising-^tbrowing combustibles into mills, and 
bi^eaking into houses. 

Were the persons who were assaulted nobs ? They were new hands— -nobs* 
The mills into which the combustibles were thrown were cotton^mills* 
' Was any house of a cotton-spinner attempted to be set on firo ? A report was 
given in of combustibles having been thrown into the house of a master ootton^ 
spinner, and other acts of a similar kind. There were very often two or threef 
complaints at a time. Persons came up to me on the street wanting protecttbu, 
wanting the police, wanting the military. 

Was there a crime of a deeper dye afterwards reported ? On the 23d of July, I 
for the first time heard of the murderous assault ou Smith, which had taken 
place on Saturday night. I did not hear of it officially till Sunday the Sdd. 

Did you communicate to the Home Secretary, and obtain authority to ofibr an 
additional reward ? Yes, I got authority to offer a reward in the exact terms 
contained in the proclamation 

Smith died on the Tuesday following, in the Infirmary ? Yes. 
An investigation was immediately set on foot ? Immediately. The facts of the 
case, so far as the commission of the crime was concerned, were very soon founds 
but no traces were found as to the person or persons who committed if. I got 
information from Mr. Salmond on the 28th that there were certain parties who 
were willing to give evidence, if there was any way of protecting them from dan- 
ger in the meantime. I met the people in a secluded place in Glasgow, becaosd 
they would not come to the sherifi'-clerk*s office. I met them in a vaolt in o>ne 
of the public buildings in Glasgow, and took their declarations. We got infor- 
mation at the same time that the name of an individual was to be given next day. 
I heard the committee were to meet on Saturday, and that probably they would 
be all there. I determined to arrest the whole committee at onoe, if possible, 
and determined to go with the police myself. I thought there would be resist- 
ance. The committee met in the Black Boy tavern, and we got information thai 
they had been there since 9 o'clock on Saturday morning till o'clock on Sa- 
turday night-4he whole committee. We got a body of 20 policemen from 
Captain Millar, and went to the committee-room exactly at 10 o'clock (29th 
July), where we were fortunate enough to get them altogether, and arrest them 
all at once. 

You discovered certain books and papers? Yes, some papers in the room 
where they were sitting, and a great number were found in an iron safe in a large 
rootJl, and in a table-drawer, ' 

You examined their papers, and took possession of them ? Yes, took poasessioii 
of them all. I was' accompanied by Mr. Salmond, Captain Millar, and Mr. hish ; 
the police were left on~ the outside of the house. There were 15 men arrested 
there ; and three others, the guard committee, arrested by Mr. Nish in another 
place in the same house. The prisoners at the bar were amongst those who were 
taken, with the exception of M'Lean, who was not taken at that time. M'Lean 
was taken some days after. 

Did the outrages and the acts of violence cease after that ? The acts of violence 
for the month previous had not been confined to the cotton spinners ; there had 
been acts of violence from all operatives ; but since that time down to this day^ 
there had not been an act of violence in Glasgow from any one body of opera- 
tives. There have been no cases of comlHnation reported, or which I could trao4 
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from tb«fc day to tbif. The strike U at an end now. There was a public meet* 
ing held on the Green on Saturday to deliberate what they should do on Moo> 
day» And on Mondavi the dlst of July, the strike terminated ; and then all 
came in either oa the Tuesday or Wednesday. Within four or five days after 
they all came in, and since that time the mills have been working as usual» and 
have ne?er been put a stop to. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robbrtson)*— Was there a meeting on the 14th 
June? Yes. 

There was no mobbing ? Not at all. 

Was that a meeting in which Dr. Taylor took a shore ? I understood it Was. 

A meeting of all the operatives ? I think it was ; I knew that Dr. Taylor 
made a speech there. ■ 

The Court complimented Mr. Alison on the clearness of his evidence. 

HENRY MfLLAR, Superintendent of the Glasgow Police— (Examined by 
Mr. Uandybioe)— >You are superintendent of the GUisgow police establishment ? 
Yes. 

Did you receive any report of assemblages of men surrounding Oakbanic 
cotton mill ? Yes. 

When ? About the middle of May. 

What was the nature of the assemblages that took place ? A great body of 
turn-out spinners surrounded the mill. 

What did you do ? We went to the Oakbank factory with a party of police 
officevs, to station them there to protect the new hands. 

What did the police do ? They accompanied the spinners home on leaving. 

This was found necessary ? Yes. 

Did you see any persons who had marks on any of these occasions of being 
assaulted? No. 

You know persons of the name of Gordon and Farmer ? Yes, they called at 
the police office about the evening of the 1 1th or morning of the 12(h of May. 

What was their errand there ? That they might be escorted to the mill on the 
morning, in consequence of what happened to them on the evening of the 11th. 

Oakbank is within the royalty of Glasgow ? Yes. 

You know that a proclamation was issued about those assemblages ? Yes. 

Did you still continue your forces at Oakbank ? A short time afterwards. 

Your duties are confined to the royalty of Glasgow ? Yes. 

You do not go about Bridgeton and Hutchesontown ? No. 

ALEX. ARTHUR, Master Cotton Spinner--^ Examined by Mr. Handy- 
sioe)— Are you. manager of the Adelphi cotton mill ? Yes. 

Did the spinners in your mill strike work in April last ? Yes. 

How long did you remain shut ? We shut on the 10th of April» and opened on 
fbe 4th of May. 

You spin the lower numbers in that mill ? Yes, rather the second kind. 

1 believe it is more easy to instruct new hands in the coarse numbers than the 
finer? Rather. 

Did your owners resolve on opening their work with new hands ? Notice was 
given to the old hands, if they liked to take the reduction, they would get the 
preferenoe—if not, we would take new hands in. 

Did you take new hands in ? Yes. 

After you had taken in the new hands, was the mill watched ? Yes. 

By whom ? By the tum*out spinners. 

Were the new hands molested? Yes. 

Explain how ? They gathered in great bands round the mill, and when they 
went out, would throw stones and dirt on them : we had to lock them up alto- 
gether for some time, and get beds for them. 

(By the Court) — Did that necessity continue for some days? It continued for 
some weeks. 
' (^By Mr. Handyside)— Were any of the new hands assaulted ? Yes, David 
Grey and one Kean, particularly : we were whitewashing, and they were taking a 
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walk up the street a little bit, and they were attacked there : I did not see it, but 
1 found they had been maltreated, and went and assisted them in. 

(By the Court) — Were they wounded? Not particularly — some marks on one 
of their cheeks, and one of their teeth was a little loose. 

Was the marks on Grey's or on Kean's check ? On Kean*s. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Did you receive any letters containing threats against 
yourself? Yes. 

Look at that — (shews witness No. 17 of productions)— dated 20th June— did 
you receive that by the post ? Yes. 

Look at this— (shews witness No. 15 of inventory) — did you receive that also 
by the post ? Yes. 

What date J 3d June. 

Turn and look at the post mark — ^what is the post mark ? dd July. 

Do you know the prisoner M*Neil ? Yes. 

Did he spin in your mill previous to the strike ? Yes. 

Had you ever occasion to see him write ? Never. 

Had you ever any quarrel with M*Neil ? Never had a word with him. 

What were your prices before the strike? 3jd. 

How much might a good workman make with you before the strike ? !24s. and 
26s. to 28s. a-week. 

What was the wage proposed and rejected by the spinners ? The reduced rate 
— they make 24s. now. 

Is that what the masters proposed ? Yes, and what both the old and new hands 
are making now. 

(By the Court) — Is that after paying the piecers ? Yes. 

JOHN BRYSON, Manager of Norfie's Mill, Greenhead--( Examined by Mr. 
Handyside) — You are manager of a cotton mill at Bridgeton, Glasgow- 
Mitchell and Norrie's mill ? Yes. 

Did the spinners in your work strike In April last, on account of a proposed 
reduction of wages ? Yes. 

Did you take in new hands ? Some time after that 

Do youvremember of the night of the death of John Smith? I recollect of 
hearing of it — there was a good deal of talk about it. 

Do you know that he was shot on a Saturday night ? I was led to believe so. , 

Do you know the day of the month? I do not. 

Look at this letter— what is the date of it? 24th July, 1837. 

Did you receive it by the post? Yes. 

When did you receive it — look at the post mark ? It must have been on the 
24th July : it bears the Glasgow po%t mark 24th July. 

After you had taken in new hands, was there any guard on your mill ? Yes, a 
guard on our mill and 6n another mill conjoined. 

Who put that guard ? The proprietors of the mills. 

That was a guard for security ? Yes. 

Why was this guard placed there for security ? There was some damage : it 
was put on purposely to protect the new hands : they were first put into a private 
house, and we were obliged to put them into the factory : they slept there. 

Why did they leave the private house ? The landlord complained that his houde 
was disturbed. 

(By the Court)— Were any guards at any other time placed there? None. 

Had your hands been molested by the old hands ? Not to my knowledge, 

( Cross-examined by Mr. P. Robertson) — Do you know M*Neil ? Yes. 

How long? Three or four years. 

And what sort of character? I never knew anything against him: I always 
considered him a steady well-behaved man, so far as I knew. 

Was he in your mill for some time ? For some time. 

Does he attend the same church with you ? He did ; I have seen him in (he 
church. 

Do you know Gibb ? I do. 
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}lovr lorvg ? For two yeari or two years and a half. 

Has he borne a good character, so far as you know ? As long as he was. in our 
epaploymenty I never knew any thing against him. 

now long was he in your employment? Some months — perhaps eight 
months. 

And still be was a well-behaved man ? Yes. 

The Solicitor- General read McNeil's declarations. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — Gentlemen, this declaration of M^NeiPs has been 
proved by two witnesses, and is now to be read. 

(Mr. Neaves, Clerk of Court, then read the declarations of 31 st July, 5th 
August, and Ist September.) 

HECTOR GAVIN, Engraver— (Examined by Mr. HanoY8ID£)_You are 
an engraver in Edinburgh ? Yes. 

You have turned your attention to the differences in handwriting ? I have. 

And you have been frequently examined as a witness in courts of justice re- 
garding the identity of the handwriting of documents ? I have. 

Look at these three papers called declarations — I believe you have seen them 
before — signature Richard M'Neil, you recognise the signatures ? Yes. 

(By the Court )-^AJl the signatures of the declarations are similar? Yes, in the 
same hand. 

( By Mr. Handyside) — Look at this, (shews witness No. 8 of productions), is 
that in the same handwriting with the signatures of the declaration ? It is. 

(By the Court) — Is the whole writing of the minute in your hand the writing 
of M*Neil? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Now, look at that letter signed C. T. (shews him No. 
17 of inventory) — this letter is in the same handwriting as the minute, and in the 
same handwriting as the person's who signs the declarations ? The handwriting of 
Richard M'Neil. 

(By the Court) — Are you quite satisfied of that ? Yes, my Lord. 

Have you had an opportunity of considering it deliberately ? I have. 

Is it in any way disguised in that letter of 20th June ? The writing is not 
written with the same degree of freedom as that minute. 

Has it the appearance of being in any way disguised ? Yes. 

Is it from the whole style of the writing or shape of the writing that you give 
that opinion ? It is not so sufficiently disguised as to prevent us from seeing that 
it is written by the same person. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — I put in his hands No. 9, 10, and 11 of inventory- 
look at these letters ?•— you have seen these letters before ? Yes. 

Do you find any mark that it has been shewn you before ? Yes. 

Take the others — have you examined these three ? Yes, I did. 

Are the two which are compared signed Richard M'Neil ? Yes, two signed 
Richard M'Neil — the other is a broken letter. 

Are they written by the same hand as the papers you have now spoken to ? 

—I speak about the whole of these two letters — are these two letters you are 

examining in the same handwriting with the other papers you are examining ? 

They bear a considerable resemblance, but they are more disguised than the other 

. letter, and I could not speak so positively to them. 

When did you last see these letters? It might have been 5 or 6 weeks ago, or 
more. 

t)id you examine them more than once ? Only once— there is at the outset of 
the letters, in the date, an attempt at alteration and disguise in the figures, just as 
a person not wishing to give you the genuine signature, and I find this in the 
subscription : it applies to both these letters. 

What do you say of the broken letter ? Much the same thing applicable there : 
Glasgow is not in the same style as what I see to be the signature of Richard 
^•Neil. 

There is no disguise in the signature of the letter of 20th June ? In the G. L. 
there is no disguise*. but in the body of the letter there is disguise— the disguise 
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Oltigow.) ' 

(By the Court) — Let us hear what the ooatenta of theie letters are^.'^re tlMy< 
ol any use ? 

(Previous to reading, Handyside proceeded to identify another document) 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Look at that book — (the aliment book, No. 4 of in* 
▼entory) — have you read over these 'names there ? Yes. 

It is the handwriting of Richard M'Neil ? It is the handwriting of the indi- 
vidual who wrote the minute, and wrote the letter of 20(h June, and signs thele 
three documents. 

What is the title ? It commences with a string of names. 

But before the names? *' The following nami^ have been added by the guard 
committee.*' 

' The tiames you see are in the handwriting of Richard McNeil, and the words 
you have now read, in the same handwriting ? Yes, the words I have now read> 
and a long string of names here. 

Tom over the pages of that book, and see if you see- any more of the same 
handwriting? Next page, 4 names at the top of the page, in the same hand- 
writing : there is no more writing. 

Well then go backwards ? Yes — plenty backwards. 

Look at th^ writing, and see if you see any more of the same writing ? ' In the 
commencement of the page, marked No. I, it is in the same writing as Richard 
M'Neil's writing. 

Now turn over and go forward from the beginning — do you see more of the 
handwriting ? The handwriting varies, and has a different appearance, though it 
may be written in the same way : the look is not uniform. 

1 ask you of the general handwriting in the book ? I open up to page 1-9, and 
the whole of it has all the appearance of Richard McNeil's writing. 

See if there is any other page you can fix upon ? There are other people's 
writing besides McNeil's here. 

But generally, do you think the handwriting in which the book is written is 
M*Neil*s ? It is quite evident that there are more handwritings here than one 
person ; but I see McNeil's handwriting in the book. 

Then read these letters — (Mr. Neaves reads the letters No. 9, dated Committee 
rooms, 16th May, 1837. Then the letter 24th May, 1837, signed Richard M<. 
Neil, and addressed on the back for Mr. Haeket, Manchester, and another of 
S8th May, 1837, addressed also to Peter Hacket, Manchester.) 

HUGH WILSON — (Examined by Mr. Handyside) — You are an engraver 
in Glasgow? Yes. 

You have seen that minute before ? Yes. 

Now look at the signature at these declarations ? I have seen them before. 

Assuming them to be the genuine signature of Richaed McNeil — look at this 
letter (shews witness No. 17 of inventory). I have seen it before. 

What do yOQ say to the handwriting? The two are in the same handwriting 
...the minute and letter of June 20th. ' 

Look at this — (shews witness No. 9 of inventory) — a broken letter— you have 
seen that before ? I do not think I have : I am sure I have not. 

THOMAS CLARK, Engraver, Edinbufgh—( Examined by Mr. HANDYStDE) 
— Look at these documents ? I have seen them before. 

You have three declarations there, signed Richard McNeil ? Yes. 

You have a mbute there with a seal ? Yes. 

And a letter signed C. T. ? Yes. 

N.0W the signatures to the declarations and writing of that minute, being the 
writing of the individual, you are asked whether the middle letter is in the saffie 
wriiing? Yes. 

All in the same handwriting ? That is my opmion. 

Look at these 3 letters — (Nos. 10, 11, and 12, of Inventory) one is without a 
signature— -hare you seen these 3 letters before ? 1 havew 
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letters, because I was directed chiefly to the minute, and this letter of Um 3fHk 
Jmwit Ivbayeoo49ubt abtQuttheotlieRi* 

XBy the Coart) — From the partial ezamiaation you have made of these 3 Ictt0r% 
do yoa think they are the same as the others? They have a very strong resem- 
blaace to those I have spoken to. . 

THOMAS DONAGHBY^(£Mminedby the SoLiciTOM.G£NBRAL)^Youare 
a ct>tton*$pinner ? Yes ; I have been so for some years. 

Were you at one time in Miie-eod spinning company ? .Yes; 

When did you go there ? I do not remember just now : I think it -was about 
lost July. 

Did you go there during the strike ? Yea. 

Were you working there at reduced wages ? Yes. 
. Where w&e you lodging a& that iime ? la Savoy-streety wken I went to Mile' 

ettd. 

Did you come to Reid-street ? I did. 

With whom did you lodge there ? Wi^ Marry Divan, or Michan, a widow ;* I 
lived with her a few weeks while working at Mile«.end. 

Do you recollect any of the cotton spinners who had stniek, speaking to you 
about not working in the factory ? Yes. 

Did they try to persuade you to it ? Some of them asked me civilly several 
tivaes to do so. . 

What answer? That I was not inclined to do so— that I wished to continue at 
WiO'Tk; 

Did Bfly of them threaten you at all ? Not till the night they made the attack 
on me. 

-What night was that ? As near as I can recollect, between the 29th June and 
1st July : I went to bed between 9 and 10 o'clock, and some time during the 
night, L think before 12 o'clock, the woman came to ask me if I heard any thing : 
1 said I did not : she said there were some stones that eame in by the window^' 
aiid I asked her what o'clock it was ; she looked^ but I do not remember what 
hour it was : 1 think she said' it was a few minutes to 12, but I cannot exactly say* 

You had be^n in bed some time befofe ? Yes, about two hours. 

Did you rise ? Not at that time^ 

Did you hear a noise after that ? I heard like cheers in Dale-strieet after that a 
Qonsiderable time ; and some time before 2 they oscme back, or at least people 
came to the door, and desired me to open. 

Did you know the voice ? I did> 

What was the name ? Thomas Riddle, 

Was he a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 

What shop was he in ?• In Hussey'i milL 

Was he working there ? I think he was before the strike. 

But he had struck? Yes. 

What did he call to you ? He called me by my name, and desired me to open. 

"Was thj window up ? No. 

Did you open ? No, I lay and listened till they knocked again : I made no. an- 
swer ; and they said if I did not rise and open the door, they would force it open : 
I ttiU mode no answer, and they commenced to break open the door, and Mrs. 
Michan desired them to go away. 

What happenej ? They said they would not go away till they would see me> 

Did they continue breaking the door — did they force it open at all ? They 
broke out one of the panels. 

Who broke the panel ? I cannot say, but Riddle was the first that came in : he 
put in hts head and shoulders, and spoke a considerable time before he eame in. 

You did not open the door to him ? No. 

Did you and Mrs. Michan resist ? She held the door, and I stood in the middle 
of the floor : I did nothing, but I had a pistol in my hand, and threatened to fire 
upon them if they did not go away* i 
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Did tbey mind your threat ? Riddle was for going away, and some of them be- 
hind urged him on. 

What was the result of all this ? Riddle asked me again would I give of er 
worinng : I said, provided they would go peaceably and quietly, I would be out 
that same morning by 8 o'clock. 

That is, you would join the strike ? Yes. 

Did that satisfy them ? He desired me to give hhn my hand, and I gave him 
my band. 

Was he satisfied then ? Now, said he, promise that you will come out at ei^ht 
o'clock, he said — ** say I declare to God :" I said so : they then went away with- 
out coming in, but I think they did not go farther than the foot of the stair, when 
they returned, and said they would be in. 

What did you do when they came back ? Riddle then came in by the pane). 

Were the others with him ? The rest were behind him : they were going to 
come in by the panel after him, and I told Mrs. Michan to open the door the last 
time : they demanded the pistol from me. 

Did you give it ? I hesitated a little : upon their asking it a second time, I 
gave it up. 

Who did yon give it to ? To Thomas Riddle. 

Did he try it if it was loaded ? Yes, he snapped it at the door, and put it in his 
pocket, and carried it away. 

Did any thing farther pass w^ile they were in the house about your promise ? 
I do not recollect : some words passed, but nothing that I can recollect that was 
serious. 

What else passed ? They wanted to take me out to treat me, and I would 
not go. 

Did they remain long ? Not past a quarter of an hour. 

Did they leave you then — did you see any one else besides Riddle ? Richard 
M'Manus and a lad of the name of Thomson, and Nicholson, and another, whose 
voice I knew, in the outside, but he did not come in — Thomas Caffle. 

Were these men cotton-spinners ? Yes. 

Were they engaged in the strike ? I knew them all to be struck. 

Were any threatening expressions used towards you ? Yes, before they came in. 

What were they ? I heard Caffle say two or three times to let him in, till he 
would tear the nob buggar's guts out 

Were you standing when they made you declare to God ? He could not rise up 
in the panel, and he desired me to bend down and come even with him, and in- 
stead of bending down, I went down on one knee, and took his hand : he desired 
me to bend to him. 

Did you change your lodging or remain there ? I changed my lodgings. 

Did you leave your work or remain ? I went to my work next day, and conti- 
nues there still. 

Did you hear Thomson say any thing in particular? Some of them were going 
to lift hands against me, and he would not allow them to do it. 

Did he make any observation ? He said if they would strike me they would 
strike him too, or he would strike them rather. 

Did M'Manus say anything on this occasion ? Not that I remember. 

Was anything said about informing? I think they said that they knew if this 
would come forward they would be transported, or something of that kind, but 
they did not care. 

bid they threaten you in any way ? Not that I can recollect 

MARY DIVAN, or MICHAN— (Examined by the Solicitor-General)— 
You are widow of Geore Michan ? Yes. 

You know Thomas Donaghey ? Yes. 

A lodger of yours last summer? Yes. 

You lived at that time in Reid-street, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Donaghey was a spinner in the Mile-end company then ? Yea. 

Do you remember one night being awakened by some noise 7 what day of the 
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month was it ? I think it was on the last day of June, or first of the month of July, 
about 1 1 o^clock. 

What awakened you ? The noise of the window — the window was broken in. 
^ Did you find any stone in the room ? Yes. 

Did you hear any noise in the street at this time ? None till after the window 
was broke. 

What sort of noise was it ? Some small talk like as if people were i^oinsr past 

Did anything else pass ? The next thing was their coming to the door. 

What time ? Sometime after this, between that and morning — cannot say ex« 
actly. 

What was done ? There were voices outside the door. 

What did they say ? They called for the nob. 

That was Donaghey ? Yes : they called to get in to him. 

You kept the door fast? Yes, as long as I could. 

You rose out of bed ? Yes. 

Was there driving at the door ? Yes, some heavy noise. 

Did they drive down any part of the partition ? Yes. 

Did you receive any injury from that ? Yes* 

What injured you ? A brick came down on me. 

Was there a panel broken ? Yes, a man came in through the broken panel. 

Do you knaw him ? One of my own neighbours — Thomas Riddle. 

What did he want ? To see the nob, and he promised to come out that morning 
at 8 a*clock. 

How did he make him promise ? I could not exactly say the words that passed. 

Did you see Donaghey get down on his knees ? Yes, but I could not repeat cx* 
Actly the words bo said. 

Did you hear Riddle ask him to make use of the words by God ? I could not say. 

You were in a state of terror and alarm ? I was. 

Did Riddle go away and return ? He went from the door and came back again. 
He came in through the panel, and I opened the door and let the others in. 

Did you know them ? They were Archibald Thomson, and one M'Manus. 

Did you see M'Caffle ? I did not see that man, he was outside. 

Had Donaghey a pistol ? He had. 

What became of it ? Tammy Riddle took it from him. 

And then they went away ? Yes. 

Did Donaghey leave your house next day ? He did : I did not like to keep 
him any longer for fear of more danger. 

JAMES WOOD, partner of Francis Wood and Company, Cotton- Spinners-^ 
(Examined by Mr. St£wart)— You are a partner of the company of Francis 
Wood and Company ? Yes. 

Is their mill situated in James-street, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Did the workers in that mill join in the strike in April last ? Yes. 

And all left it? Yes. 

Your dwelling-house is also in James-street, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Did you afterwards take any new workers into the mill ? Yes* 

About what time ? About six weeks after the strike. 

Did you observe whether there was any guard or watch set on the mill after 
you took these new hands in ? Yes. 

Of what description ? Cotton-spinners — turn-out cotton-spinners. 

How was it watched ? Regularly watched : sometimes from four to a dozen, 
and during the whole day from morning till night 

Did any of the new hands leave you ? There were two. 

Do you know the cause ? No. 

Did any thing happen on your dwelling-house one night after that? It was,. I 
think, between the Uth and 13th — I think the 12th of July. 

About what time ? A little after 12 at night 

Where were you sleeping that night ? 1 had occasion to sleep in the parlour, 
or intended to do it that night 
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•r- ^Whit h^tpened?' iuHt tel -^nM ^b\n^ into h^, •^oantstoTciiftB ^tiiM«g1ft1^ 
glass of the window, and it was blazing at one end. ' * 

Htm far into the roDin did h com^? It esfl&e no distance inter ilie t^doni; be- 
cause the window-blind stopped it. .< v 

Did.yoiQ H(l it f I tiEKught it before k^i^ei to the ground : it wasiyfng on i^ne of 
the astrides of the window, resting on the blind ; it was a white cotton Mind, or 
Stuff of th«t kind, snd I observed it blazhig before I stafted vp to lift it. 

Where was the flame coming from ? From the top of it 

Wi* it open at one end intentionally where it was blazing? It was coming 
from the top of the lid : I caught it, lifted up the window, and threw it out 

Did you shut the window ? Yes. 

Did any thing more happen ? Another came through after that, before I bad 
time to shut the shutters. 

Did it get into the room ? No, it struck me in the breast : it was blazing also, 
and I caught it and threw it out. 

Did you then close the shutters ? Yes : I cried out from the window tM for 
assistance. 

Did any come ? Yes : I heard voices in the street a litde afterwards. 

Did you afterwards go out into the street ? Yes ; about half an hottf after- 
wards, as soon as I got on my clothes. 

Did you look for these canisters ? Yes, and found one of them. 

Did y<m look for the other also ? Yes, but 1 did not find i^ 

(Witness is shewn the canister). That is the canister, and I see the hole fn 
tiie top where the flame came fVom. 

What did you do with it afterwards? I went to the Fiscal's ofllce with il^ and 
gave it to Mr. Sahnond. 

Was it empty when you found it ? Nearly so : there was some burned paper 
in the bottom. 

(By the Court) — Did you hear any explosion ? I had plenty of noise within 
witliout hearing that. 

At iirst was it empty or full — did you find the weight of it? I eonld not recol- 
lect. 

Both were blazing when they came in ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Stewart) — On the day after this happened, was there any change at 
the mill ? Next morning there was no appearance of a guard. 

Was there any through the day ? Not any through that day. 

Were the guards brought back afterwards ? I cannot say : they were away for 
more than a day, but I could not say whether they came back again or not. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. D. M*Neil)— What day was this — can you be more 
particular ? It was the night of the 12th — I think it was : if it was on the night of 
the 12th, on the morning of the Idth there was no watch there, and if on the 
llth, on the I2th Acre was no watch there. 

(By Mr. Stewabt)— Do you remember the day of the week? It was on 
Wednesday. 

THOMAS BXiANE, Clerk— (Examined by Mr. 8TEWART)^Ton are 
clerk to Francis Wood ? Yes. 

Do you reside In James-street ? Yes. 

Is your house near to Mr. Wood's ? Just opposite. 

Do you re(U»llect one nig^ht in July last hearing something happen to bis lioase ? 
Yes, on Wednesday night, the 12th July last. 

Were yon in your own house at that time? Yes; when I was In the room, I 
heard something like the breaking of glass. I went to the window and pat ft 
up, and saw light in the street, and a light as falling ft-om the direction of Mr, 
Wood's window. 

Did you see Mr. Wood at that time : No, but T heard his Toice. 

Did you assist him In looking for any thing ? Yes ; nhen I heard hfm cry 
mit mtrrder, I came down stairs : he called for the Watchmen : he sent me up 
stairs for some men that were liring there ; and he took oa into a amaU lionse. 
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at him. 

,. Did yott kear any #«^oslon whan looking ovar tka wladair ? Yaa» belbra I 

came down. 

Oae of thttse flra*lighU Uiat yau aaw e^pleded ? Yes, tba ona thai drappad on 
the graoud« 

Do you fcaow whe^er the other exploded ? I da nat liQovr->-U waa all leai 
tared on the street : the ona that I aaiv gaTa a crack like a pistol. 

You did not see any of the remains of the one that exploded ? No i the ona 
that fell last exploded, and likewise died away— the light scattered. 

Did you look at the canister iUelf when it leatterad ? No ; it was the tight 
that was scattered. 

(By the Court)— Yon did not see the other canister at all» tban> after it ex- 
ploded? No. 

JOHN FERGUSON— (Examined by Mr. Stiwakt)— You ara a tl«. 
amiih in StoakivcU-street ? Yes. 

Do you remember, in July last, of some persons coming to buy a canister from 
yon ? Yes, on the 12tb» between the houra of 5 and 7. 

How many ? Three men. 

What description ? I could not say exactly ; they seemed to be like workmen. 

What did they purchase ? Four half-pound snuff tin eanisters. 

(Witness is shewn the tin canister. No. 38of preductions)'^Thia la thecanit- 
tar Mr. Salmond shewed to me : I did not recollect it when I looked at It : I 
thought it was my work, but told him I would know if be brought it down to 
the shop; I had six in the shop : 1 had six of them* and I found I bad ttro 
left : I took the covers off them, and they just exactly fitted theaa two that were 
left : I tried them on both. 

(By the Court) — From that examination and trying the lids, bad you any 
doubt it was one of those that you sold that night ? Not in the smallest* 

Was there a hole In the top when you sold it? No. 

Dx) you not know any of these prisoners ? No : I waa shewn them before ; 
but I do not know any of them. 

( By Mr. Stswabt) — Is there a hole in tfaa top of the canister ? Yes. 

Was it there when you sold it ? No ; I could not sell it with a bole in it : 
there was no hole — the thing was entire. 

DONALD M«K£NNdN~(£xamined by Mr. HAKDy8iDic)<-.You area 
derkin William Hussey*s. Bridgeton? Yes. 

lliat factory spins the finer yarns ? Yes. 

A strike took place among the spinners in April last? Yes« 

And their workers left them ? Yes. 

It is more diifficult for those spinning finer yams to take in new hands? It is. 

Had Hussey & Son a ocnslderable stock on band at the time of the strike? 
A very large stock. 

And they did not take in any new hands? None. 

But kept their works closed ? Not altogether elesed«-.niedian{c8 were, there, 
but not the spinners. 

Where waa the stock kept ? In a large room called tha yarn room* 

Is another room called the waste room ? Yes. 

What ia kept in the waste room ? Nothing but waste. 

Does it lie loose on the floor ? Yeii, till packed up. 

How ia the yarn pUced in the yarn room ? Put in small boxes, tea boxea and 
soap boxes. 

Did you make any arrangement of the boxes in the yarn room, in the end of 
April, or beginning of May ? I think the boxes were arranged and put into 
rows across the floor. 

(By, the Court)— About the time of the strike ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handysioe)— -Were they remored farther from the windows than 
before ? No : they might probably be a yard off from the wUkdowat 
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Do yaa remember any (obvii^e made io . (be .lurrvifenftqit , 4|^ . Aciil, %^ryii^ 
strike ? I do not remember. . . 

Do you remember the bre^iking of any of the windovrt of that factory in tho 
morning? Yes. 

Were you in tbe yarn room the eveolQ|;,bofore ? I tbinic J, was, about 4 in, tb« 
afternoon, but cannot be positive, but I was in it tbe next morning. 

Was every thing in its usual order wbcn you n'ei'e tbare ai 4f o'clocic ? Yes* 
Did you lock it up that night ? Yes> I locked up that room. 
What was the hour? The yam room baa aothi»g to do with the loclfciog up 
of the mill. 

What time was it? About 4 o^clock. 
Yon do not know when the works wero shut up ? 
(Here witness was seized with ion apopleetio fijfc. 

GEORGE DARROCH— (Examined by Mr. Sikwart)— You are in tlie 
employment of Uassey^$oo» whose miU is inUale^etreet, Bridgeton ? Yes. 

Do you recollect of something happening to the mili ia May liiat ? X reoolieot 
of seeing something in the morniuf . 

Do you recollect the date ? I cannot aay^-^ta wards the latter end of tbanioittb* 
What did you see ? Some combustibles, or somethjpg of that deeori^tiOQ. . 
(By the Court)..^ Where was that? Up in tbe yam room. 
Was it among the yarns ? It was near the yarns — it did not touch laoy 4if tbe 
bozeai 

(By Mr. Stewart) — Did you obaervahow it got there? Yei^ through the 
window, as far as I Icnew. 
Was tbe window broke ? Yes. 

Did you find any thing else in the mill^-on any part of the premlsea that 
morning? N«tbing, 

( By the Court)— What sort of thing was it? There waa a atoue iu the oaa 
end of it. 

(Witness is shewn No. 41 of iav«nlory WTbia is like it. 
Did yea eee another that merniag ? Yes ; iiut I was not ut the ftodinf of it ; 
I think it was Mr. Findlayson. 

D» grou know that tiia /ae«ery yy— shut up the sight before ? X oau^ot^eay*- 
there was a watchman on it. 

LfOok at IJbe Jahtl ou the coashastiUo packet..^ your name on thai ? It Is 
here. 

Ctxk yvt say whe^er that is the one you found ? I cannot say : it waa the 
clerk that picked it up. 

You saw it picked up ? I saw M'Kenaon pick it up. 

When did you sign that label on the article ? In Mr. Salraond'a office in 
Glasgow* 

( By the Court) — Ttvo of the same kind of things you saw at that mili ? 
Yes ; the Stone fs still here. 

The ane you eaw picked u^ had a atone ? Yes, the one that has the label with 
wy name. 

I^ad it a burnt appearance when you picked it op ? Yes. 
It appeared to you to have been recently burning? Yes, it had the appearance 
of hairing been burning when it was thrown. 

Was there any heat in it when you lifted it ? I could not say that t1>ere was. 
WILLIAM FIN LA YSON-^( Examined by Mr. HAirnrsinB)~»YaU 4re 
clerk to William fJussey & Sons? Yes. 
And w«f« so In May la»t ? Yes. 

Look at these things (witness is shewn the combustible packets) — Did yau'' 
find «ne or either of those ? I saw one of them lying befoi« it was Hfted. 
Where was that? In a place %vhere waste was lying. 
Do you remember when this was ? I took no note of the date. 
Was it in May ? I could not say. 
(By the Court)— Was it during the strike? Yes. , 
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iDtd ybil a(fl«rtpai^s ti^t the yarn rdom ? I rtslCed tlid yarn room first along 
witb David M'KiDooai that he might shevir me where he foand the flnt onef 
and after (bat frent Into the iraste room, and foand one of these there. 

Who lifted it? David M*Kinnon. 

(By Mr. HANDr8iDK)-»Did Mr. Salmoiid come oat to ioqaire aboat ft ? Yes' 

Were these given to him ? No : I tbliik Mr. Hussey took them into Glasgow. 

Was the one yon found lying near the waste? Yes, about a foot and a half 
from it. 

(By the Coart)— If It had been burning at the time it came first there, and 
had fallen among the waste, would the waste have taken fire ? Yes. 

Does the waste take fire easily ? Yes. 

(By the Solicitor- General)*-* You do not go into the waste room with any 
light ? No, we never work in it but in day.light. 

Just because of the danger ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Havdtsioi) — Was there a pieee of glass broken ? Yes. 

In the window of the waste room ? Yes. 

You saw a piece of glass broken in the yarn room ? Yes. 

( By the Court) — Were these panes broken near to where these things were 
lying ? They were lying al>ont two yards and a half from the window. 

( By Mr. Havotsidk)«~H0W high Is the window from the ground ? Aliout 
12 or 14ftet; 

Did you see the work shut up the night iiefore? I generally shut up the work, 
buf I d0 not go up to the waste room at night. 

The last time you were there that night did you see any broken pane ? No. 

Did yon see any broken glass lying in the morning ? Yea, as if the window 
haid been* broken. 

Was there any change made in the arrangement of the boxes in the yarn room 
before that ami after the strike ? Yes. 

What was the change in the arrangement ? They were arranged in rows to 
get up easily through them to see what kinds they were. 

JIad they been in tiielr former position, would any article like that thrown 
through the window have reached them more readily ? Yea. "^ 

Wfcaiffiiglit have been the quantity of yam in the yam vaam at that time? 
I did not take a note of the number of boxes. 

Bat generally what might have l»een the value of tha yam in the room ? 
J85O0O worth. 

What might have been the worth of the ootton waste? Not worth a great 
deal — J£10 worth perhaps. 

Do these two rooms adjoin ? Yes ; a door leads from the one to the other, but 
there Is a partition- between them. 

(By the Lord Advocate)— The wages of the workmen were reduced at the 
time of the strike ? Yes. 

What could good workmen make in the week at the time of the strike ? At 
the proposed reduction, they would average iCl->-some of them could earn a good 
deal more— some less. 

After paying the piecers ? Yes. 

What oeold they earn before the reduction ? 25a. 1 dare say. 

DAVID GRAY— (Examined by Mr. Hambtsidb)— You are a cotton spin- 
nsr? YeSi 

• Did you enter into the employment of Thomson & Sons, Adelphi, last sum- 
mer, during the strike ? Yes. 

Was there a person of the name of Edward Kean also in their employment ? 
Yob. 

Did you meet with any molestation from the old spinners? Upon the 15tb of 
June, two individuals came behind us, and knocked us down. 
Where were yon at this time ? In AdelphLstreet. 
Do you know South Wellington-place ? Yes* 
Was it there? Yes. 

No. 7. G 
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■WHereidifl kbef oi»nie from ? I -comid no£ «y ; tin^ J4Uit ome Milnd^uti «iid 
ifca i cfc i J tt8 dowtk '. we ro8« iqp sod cftllad foi* MsistaiiDe.' 

Did you ran off ? Yea. 
-' W«r« yott parftued ? Ye». 

Were yoa overtaken ? I made a 9udden halt, and they ran past me : i eaipeoted 
to get assistance at the bridge. 

Were yeu kniMsked down mere than omie ? Yaa, knocked down 'i^aiil* 
' Had yoa got any distanee when knodced down a eecotid time ? Yes. 

Was that in Soath Wellington-place too ? Thereaboote. 

When you were kne«ked down were any words used ttt you ? At thiit time I 
did not hear them say anything, bat I heard them, when I was parsuing^ eay, 
th%t %i ' ' ti .ff is oemtng «fter ae yet. 

When they first attacked you were nnj weeds used ? Yes ; I think they saidi 
fion deserve it, or something^ te tlnit effects 

Yoa ran towards Hatcheson-bridge for assistance ? 'Vba. 

What happened there ? I get no assteteoee^^tbat wtJi the aeoimd time they 
Icnoeked me down. 

Did the persons who knocked yoa down go towards the <brid|;e? • Yee» asd 
went along the bridge. 

Were there people standing on the bridge? Yei, a graat nHmy o» thft bridge. 

What were they ? I took them to be a great band Df eotteo-epiwMfe* 

Did they give you any assistance ? None. . .1 > . 

Did they stop you on the bridge ? Yet. 

What became of the people that knocked yoa down ? They got acreoa the 
bridge, and the people on the bridge oame between nsi i did- Biot getaleof the 
bridge ; they stopped itte. 

Did yen reoeive any injuries from this treatment? Yes: 1 vashaeila tbeear. 

Did you get more than one blow in the ear? Yea. 

Did yod receive any Irieke? Yes. 

(By the Coart)-^When vn thte greoad? Yea. 
' (By Afr. HAirn^sifle) — Before this time, iwd yea been thnsteaed hS aoy of 
these spinners ? I eodld not sfty that I waa. 

Did you se««]id sptoners about Thomsos^ mill? Yes. 

When you left the mill every day did they say any thing ln< yoti?^wfaen going 
to your work or comiifg from tt ? i do net mind ^ tiiemaaylng^ asy tlutig to 
me more than another, — I do not recefleot any thing they said* 

( By the OiHirt)«J.Wheo you were coming out «f the work did they oidl you 
names ? Yes ; nobs, and such as that. 

(By IVfr. HAl»»TsttfB>^Yoii did net know the persona who attacked you? 
No. 

• BDWARD KEAN — (Examined by Mn Stswart)-— 'Are you a eolton- 
spinner ? I am. 
'"' Wot yon inthtf'eAployttieat of Thomson and Sods? Yes. 

At the time the spinners were en the strike ? Yes. 

At reduced wages? Yes. 

You know David Gray, who worked there alee ? Yes. 

When you were going to and coming from the work, were tiieM 09 of the 
old hands going al»out ? Yes, many. 

Did they molest the new spinners ? Some of them,— one said to the other, is 
that one. - ^ m : 

Did they call you names ? Yes. 

Did they call you nob ? Yes. - -•< > 

Were yea with Gray in June when some people attacked you? Yeic^^near 
WeIIington*place, along by Adelphl-etreet. . .; H' 

What happened? We were walking together, when two men eomo'fdshing 
behind us, and Gray seemed to be taken from me, and I got aeevere hiow on the 
side of the cheek and was knocked down, and I endeavenred to roll- out 'Of the 
road and cried murder, and looking up I saw a tall man eomittg-nuLlun^iiio- 
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wftr^s likd^ and tfeaned to pst hioiBelf in th« attitude to ^ve me a fciek : I «tn- 
Dot say wbetlier I received it or aot^ I was in raeh a state^ and then I taw him 
running towards Gray. 

(By the Court) — Was he lying on the ground? He seemed to be maldog hit 
wiiy away. 

Was it a severe blow you got ? Yes. 

(By Mr. 9rcwAftT)^^Yoa was in such a state at the time you cannot eay if 
you received the kielc ? I was so confused on receiving tlie blow» that I aould 
not say whether I received the kiclc or not. 

Was y«a much injured by the Mow ? My face was a little injured. 

Did it swell? Yes. 

(By tbe Court) — You saw him running towards Gray*— what more did yon 
see ? On getting up I saw two men porsuing Gray. 

(By Mr. Stewart)— Did you see where Gray went? I saw him ninninf 
onwards as I thought to the milL 

Yon did not see any thing more happen to Gray ? No« 

WILLIAM FLETCHER (Examined by Mr. HAMDTsinE)^You are a 

cMton-spinner? Yes. 

You worlc at the Adelphi-mill ? Yes. 

Yon know David Gray and Edward Kean ? Yes. 

You remeaslwF sedng them walicing along Clyde-iide in June last| aftet oom- 
ing out of the mill ? Yes. 

Where were you when you saw them first? Coming .along Hutcheson 
Bridge. 

Were many people on the Bridge? Yes. 

What were they, cotton-spinners — turn-out cotton-spinners ? Yes. 

Did yon hear any person saying anything ? I saw two of them coming along 
towards Gray and Kean. 

Did you hear these persons say anything at the time ? No : not at that time. 

Did you hear them say anything at any other time ? Ko« 

Did you see Gray and Kean struclc* or either of them, by these two men ? Yes. 

Did you see any of them kooclced down ? I saw Gray knocked down. 

What became of the two men who knocked hiqp down ? Gray tarned» and 
one of the men turned back twice to strike Gray* 

Did yon see Gray running to Hutcheson Bridge ? Yes* 

Did you see the man making along the way ? Yes : he took along the bridge. 

Did the other man take along the bridge toe ? Both ef them» and got away. 

Did Gray get along the bridge ? He went to the otlier end of it. 

Did he get along ? He went to the end of it, and the manager oame for him. 

Is Mr. Arthur manager ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Was there a crowd on the bridge before the two men started 
out of it — did they come out from among the crowd ? Yes. 

Dr. JAMES CORKINDAL£._(Examined by Mr. STXWAaT).~Loek at 
these combustible packets — did you see them before ? Yes. 

To see what they were composed of. Yes. 

You made a report on them ? Yes. 

Is that the report ? Yes. 

(Dr. Corkindale here read the report) 

This is a true report ? Yes« 

JOHN FARMER — (Examined by Mr. Stewart)— Are you a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

Do you know William Gordon, a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 

Did you enter together as spinners at the Oakbank factory ? Yes. 

Of Messrs. Johnston, Galbraith, and Company ? Yes. 

When did you enter ? Sometime in May last 

Yon went together there ? Yes. 

Did you find any people at the gate of the mill when you went ? Nobody dis- 
.tarbed ns at that time. 

g2 
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Did 7«ii get into tl»e mtii ^itktut ait|^ fii0teatatEo»? > ¥«v. '^ ; /: <". lU ^iH s 
What time did you leave it in tlie evening9.>At 7- 6'eldek<> > • - ^ • ^' T«'i nmn 
Were tliere persona' about liie mill wiHn letawkig it? Yea, a~gt>od.4iflal%^* i^ ) 
What irefe tlief^-^WBre tlieyaplDaers? Yesi tliere Wei>e «oniaapiaaerfe^Ai^i|g 

What were they doing? They did not maleet 'ns' vhes xre^ oarae- ont.-bf^ithfai 
gate— they were keeping the er^ird bask tei|riiasrd:Ba down the nttd^'. ■- • 

Did they guard you down the road a piece — htrw Ikr? A little bit near ta^e 
Phcenix foundry, and about a quarter of a mile ddwa. 

Did the guard ffoooe all the way with you? Yj^k - 
. What wen they doing, when the watdimea left you? They began to tli^4w 
Btones at us : the watehnisn went up a bye lioad witb^ome of the rest of tba. 
metty and I and Gordon had to go by nurtelToi^ : they began to threw eteais lit 

Whereabouts was that? Near about the Cowcaddens toll. j • - >"< i 

Didany of tlie stones strike yen? Twoof tfaeaa z oaeoear the -ear, .wrd^iilie 
otl^r on tha forehead, and I was hart:«a tbe^iback'ia diffisrsill places. ' ■-/ . •>* d 

Were you cnt? Yes. ■• •^•' ^- > '•; -.{■ n iiorx. 

And bleed? y«»^ ■ •• ^^ ■' ■:: - - •-.■^-- , -o^v^r/? -:^ -iWfV/ 

What did you do? Fled into a hansel r ■;, . , l* i^ • > ^ ». mi«w 

How didyottfet home? Tiia watohmea^ find osMiiaUdrgafrntKtf^eiititttdMiflrii 
came down and assisted us home. »5 ? u i- - .\.»' - ''>i 

Did you return to the miil aftar tbis^? Yei^ neKi)fl)<wi[UJi#at 4«ti^l«tk,X^^ 
of us : we went to the poiiochoffice, and they €»n;reyed nS'toHlfei^miJl^^ i^rt^r^- /.,: 

And did Cbey eoavey yon again froafr Et tliat jsawa ul^i? Ymh-li tbsy Joa^rs 
took lodgings for ua the sesond night, and.Ahe. guard was so gKeat dkhat^.xtlfey 
would not let us come home. V:i ?;.: / sm^'<\ 

Do yon ktiaw if Bordai» wasfafiri by tbf staAies on that ifirsfe o«cMilin>%jiYes. 

Did you know any of the persons in the guard at .tiiAli>iim«4iefoie['yottiitffiifi^ 
struck? No^ 1 neTSC'tniMdei theAi$:I had not time toiookcoimdf&e* i-' ;^' 

Was there a goafdor .vtelcb aet t^on the Oakbank faot<iry iby tim^ayifmillB ? 
I could not say ; but abaait* two or Hkxtt w&ik» tor a mantk; tirara ifMM ^iif^s 
men tfaare. ■ > ■: } v -^^ -a ■. .'"■ ■■•• ^ -.■ ■_ ■.; ^ ^ ".;i.>/-'^ .-^ \;'A') 

Do yon know anyi.a^tba meri ivlMMn jnoa: saw tlwni? No; I,kstaw >Tevy ^mt 
of them : I was not bron^t up'liip Qik^ow* 

Tell us the names of a few itf tliem ? I jiara seen Jolin Fiarker th«cai - J 

Was Daniel Montgomery there? ¥eei| Iliaveseenfaim there at diff«^Rt.titties. 

:Dtd ydil e^^ssee -WiBlaai^M^Lean there? Not that lean say. 

Do you know him by sight — have you seen him there at any tiq»e? I ooald 
if«iitsay«" ;• 

(By the Court) ^ Can you say or not say* upon your oath, that you jaw Ijiss? 
I cannot Ikke ^onmetto say I saw kin myself. 

(^ Mr« Sxttwa3M>^l]b»yott know Patrick M* Go wan ? Yes. 

Have you seen him there ? Yea. • 

Dv yo9 kjobw" 'RaUerf Linto* ? Yes. 

Have you seen him thisre?' Ysa • ra* 

Doyoaknow QBe.MlbhaBiiOonnQTan?? I know an^ Miolce Coonoiiffi . :y/ 

Have you seen him there? Yes. -.'!.':':, chyl:^ 

(Bf the Oeurt^HE^id he ^peat to be looking after you and the otb^f JW59^- 
men ? Yas, he appeared to be among the crowd* ;and caaaa lUiau^tha i»aa|i ^ff^e 
canal close behind the mill. . .lU fr.<;.vb!^ 

Did these persons see you and Gordon working Hi tba nii]|€r«ifl[i.i9l|e!l^t^y 
were standing ? Yes. . . - : ; /^ IciiW 

Did they ever make any signs or motions to yon ? Yes» shiMcing ^sts iit,o)|im 
but not these persons : one day they held up tlieir bands and dtew theiififtpiiei)!) 
the same as they would draw the trigger of a gun. .r;3ltsin 

(By the Court)— You cannotsay they ^ifei^ men- wko= appeared to bftJilia^j{tg 
the works? No: they appeared to be iastigoifig bye. . ^ ...-.^ i«.i] 
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( By Mr. St£wart)m*^Ho«v kin^ ham fMi been li G4U«a*-f|tlniitr f I wrougbl 
none for five years till this happened. 

(By the €S»dvt)>^Y««'%irer« a ■or*«of nevrhoDd, tfaea? Yea. 
^^Vty:MT*AamMKp)'C^Bat yoa hfd been a aottan^sphiiier before 7 Yeab 

Were you ever a member of the Association ? When I was worklnf I0 
Hdlirid«torth^a finjtopy aB.oatb iraefnit to me. 

Where wa&thh? laa-tavwn in tbe Blaisk B^y Close. 

Wbo Incps it ? WiUiam &nHb. 

Who put the oath to you ? James Gibb thera* 

What year was that ? I thiak \t will be about five or six jeari agOt 
- I>a you remembeF tlie words ef the oath? The first wards of ft were Che 
aante as an oath put by a Jodgo ;• but I eoald not mention tbe words. 

Wiurt waa tbe purpart of the oath ? That I was to oome out of HoiiIds««rtli% 
at the time : there was a babble about spinning prices : the mill had struck, and 
I had stopped in. ■ 

-^(Ddjwu veooUeet anythiBf else nbout the oath? Yes: that they would be 
honest to la^wa^ that >I- was to.^doiva traeta them, and that I was not to go 
back to the works till things were settled. 

Was there anything about secrecy ? Nothing but what I teU^ you. 

Were any other persons present when tbaaiith was pat to yon ? There was 
Iiuifh'jAae,'jWWUaa«.]IM#BtiMis.a(nd Robert Aitkin, and some others, but I do 
not recollect them. 

'!(>By4hiSr€oirl>^Waa JaiNB Gibbin any particular capacity when ha ad. 
ministered tid oath 'to you ? I undeiYtaud ha was one of tba oammtttee men« 
' '■ n^Mliyouf a member of tb» Asaaeiatiati ^efiMre tbia aath was proposed to you ? No. 

- ^IVaiiyMi uw&a -member of tbe Assoeiatioii ? No, except so fiir as that took 
place that night 

•*- ' A Aen^tbartr sight did you cobsMcp yourielf as a member ?• I oanaot ««y ; they 
jHrtd^uuPWhu wiie prt»mised me* 

(By Mrv S»cw^ur>«*^Did you ever get anything Mm them ?• Ye«» 
m in <aiidf w» the aliment you got from tbem 2 12a. »*^aeh^< 

- :Iiiiw lOBf tr«ra yto paid ? I reoei^ed j601 altecfetber. • • ( , 

(By the Court) — What led you to go to the Black Boy Close? Tfaoy had 
bMm Mtne^mery njgirt, and waitod at tb«uM«l honrei€«r'nif.^/ ^ ^ 
Were you solicited to go to the Blaek Boy Ciom:?' %t8«^ ' .< - ; 
By whOBvV By Watter Morrison, and Hugfi Bau. 

- Waft itiatiieir company yon want? Ves» ,- .. \r , . . 
(Crom-ezamined by Mc D. M<Neil)-^Io the back of the oanal at tbe buck 

oftbe factory thftt you tall^ of? Yes. $>..,- 

WILLIAM GORDON— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— How longf h«?e 
yoli be«ti a cotton tfpiuner ? Sinee 1824« > 

Do you belong to the Association ? I did, a eonsideraMe time filter that. 

How did you enter with the Association ? I went iuto Houkliwoitfat^ oH'H f(i$ke, 
and I came out on condition to enter with them. * - .r • , . ■ . .^ 

What was the inducement for you to enter with tbem ?- i wishedit* g«i woi'k, 
and not be beholden to one master, but get to other raflls. ' f 

Who apfditid to yon t6 become a member ? Walter Monwm and Eughr fiae 
came to me, and asked me out of the mill. 

-^^fkm leii^ ^nte ? Five y«ah ag^ if I leoollaet right-^bey were spinners. 
"^Ifdy th« €oun>--Wh«re did they take yeu to ? To a house in the Galfewgate^ 
Edward Dodds*. 
t^^« l^iMi sworn there ? Teg. 

What was tbe oath you took ? I do not recollect it all — it is a good while since 
i^WoKIt,' and T have paid little attention to it nnoe — I do not recollect any part 
df^^&%ut'eue; Iwasawom to be guided by a inqority of the trade in lawful 
matters. 

^'liliy^thin}^ elte ? I oannet say that I reooHeot any of it^I paid no atteatiofi to 
it—I know what I have tolj yea was the principal poHbn of it, at auy rate. 
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Who administered this oath to you ? I think it was James Gibb. 
Did they say what would happen to you if you should not keep the oath ? Not 
that I recollect of. 

If you were to disobey, what was to be the consequence ? I know of no other 
consequence that would befall me than violating the oath. 
Was there a Bible before you at this time ? Yes. 

How was it used ? It was laid down open, and some portion of scripture was 
shewn me, but I do not recollect what it was. 
(By the Court) — Nor what part of the Bible it was |n ? No. 
Was it near the beginning, middle, or end ? I could not positively say, but I 
think about the middle. 

Pid you get any word ? Yes, there was a word. 

What was it ? I think it was Ashdodj but I do not recollect the place it was in. 
Was there more than one word ? I could not positively say. 
Did you ever hear the word Armageddon ? No, I never heard that vf ord nien. 
tioned. 
Or any word like that ? Ashdod is the only word that I remember. 
(By the Court) — Although you do not recollect what the sign was, was there a 
sign for making the members of the Association known to one another? I could 
not positively say. 

Was there a sign of any kind ? I think there was a sign, but 1 could not pon- 
tively say, for I never saw it since. 

You were made a member of the Association that night ? Yes. 
Were many others present when you were sworn in f Morrison, Rae, and Qibb 
were present. 

(Bjr Mr. Stewabt) — Your motive for entering the Association was for having 
a choice of more masters than one — why ? The trade kept a memorandum. 

( By the Court) — For what purpose did you give up your work at llouldsworth's? 
Mr. Houldsworth had a split with his men, and I took a pair of wheels ; and on 
condition of becoming a member 1 thought I would always get fair work in time 
to come. 

Did you go tq his work before you were sworn in or after ? Before I was sworn 
in. 

So that your meaning i^ that if you had not become a member of the Assodia- 
tion, the members would not allow you to go into another shop ? No, if they 
could help it 

(By the Lord Advocate) — How would they have prevented you ? None of 
them would have come out of the mill to give me a day's work — they would not 
go out in their turn to let me get work, unless I was a member of the Association. 
(By Mr. Handyside) — You entered the Association that you might have what 
you call fair play ? Yes. 
Did you enter the Oakbank factory in May last ? Yes. 
It was taking in new hands ? Yes. 
The Association had a strike ? Yes. 

And you left it on that occasion and went into the Oakbank ilictory ? I left it 
some time before that — five years since. 

Did you meet with any ill treatment ? Not the day that I went in ; but T met 
with ill treatment the evening of the first day, when coming away. 
Was John Farmer a worker there ? Yes. 

When you came out at the gate, did you find many about the woilc? T%ere 
was a good number — a crowd ; but I could not say who it was composed of : 
there were a good many workers about the mill — power-loom workers. 

(By the Court)— But was there any crowd of spinners? I could not say I saw 
a spinner that night 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Was there anything particular that night? Yesr there 
were some police ; they went with us, and left us afterwards to go home with 
some others ; and then the crowd threw a few fish-heads at us, and then threw 
stones at us. 
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Who were they ? I do not know ; they were boys and girls : I did not sqq a 
cotlon-sjpinner among them. 

Did these persons hoot and cry after you ? Yes. 

What were their cries ? They hissed and cheered at times. 

Did they not call you anything ? No particular names that I took notice of. 

(By the Court) — What aid you think they were hissing for ? For us going into 
the work. 

You cannot take it upon you to swear you did not see a cotton-spinner amoqg 
them ? — you had been away for five years, as you swore, and you cam6 back, and 
entered in the month of May this factory ; and speaking of this crowd^ you say 
emphatically that you did not see a spinner among them, to your knowledge, do 
you mean to say ? I could not identify them — I knew a number of them in former 
years. 

Do you mean to say that you saw none that you knew there ? None that I 
knew. 

Is it your meaning that you could not name any cotton-spinners ? I did not see 
a man there that I could say was a cotton-spinner. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Were you hurt at that time? Yes, I got a cut on 
my head, and blows on my back. 

Was Farmer hurt ? Yes. 

What did you do then ? We took refuge in a public-house ; and the police 
came for us : we went to the police office next morning, and got three police ser- 
geants to go with us. 

Di4 you go to the mill from the police office ? Yes. 

Did you see any spinners at the mill when you went (here t There were odd 
ones here and there ; but none spoke to us. 

Did you consider them to be guards ? They were said to be guards, but I do 
not know. 

Who called them guards ? It was considered that when seen going about, they 
were fi;uards->I have no other reason for saying so. 

Did many persons come towards the mill in the morning? Not that I saw : 
when we went in, I did not look out again. 

Was any language used to you by the persons who passed the ttiilt? N6t that 
I heard. 

Were there crowds about the mill subsequently ? Yes, there was a great crowd 
there the second night. 

Did they use any language towards you that second night ? None that I heard. 

Were any threats used ? No, 

How long were you protected by the police in that way ? We got lodgings 
provided for us the second night, and had not to go far from the mill. 

(By the Court)— Was Farmer close by you at the time you got yourself cut? 
Yes. 

Were you there on the 8th of May ? I could not say as to the particular day 
of the month. 

Were you in the factory when the Sheriff came ? Yes, but I did not see him ; 
I only heard that he was there. 

That day, before the Sheriff came, had anybody broken into the mil!, and com- 
mitted any outrage ? Not that I heard of. 

Did you see any of the workers that were wounded and hurt — did yon see 
Hngh Clark ? It was at Barrowficld toll that he was hurt. 

(By Mr. M*Neil) — How many pairs of wheels were there at this mill' at the 
time ? 13 pairs of wheels then ; but there are only 1 1 now. 

The Clerk of Ckmrt was then desired to read the letter (No. 12 of productions) 
addressed to Haeket, and found in his house. Mr. McNeil and Mr. Robertson 
objected to the reading of the letter, and craved to be heard in regard to it. The 
letter was understood to be in reference to the assault on Donachy. The debate 
was delayed till to-morrow (Friday), and the Court adjourned at 10 o'clock. 



THIRID PAY,— 5th Jat!?^. liSSff. ; ;■ ^.^^^^,^ : '■ 

(Court met at 10 o'clock;) ' 

Mr. RoBERTSON.-^My Lordst before I state the obj^otioifi to the veadilig of fh^ 
letter found in Hacket^ boage^ and adtkessed to him/' I have to request the Lord 
Justice Clerk to read the eridence of Cunningbam respecting the things found in 
fiaeket*a house. 

.. Mr. McNeil*. — ^Cunningham does not state when it triis that he searched the 
hous& 

Mr* Stewabt.-* There will be fairther eridence adduced on this point, and die 
statement of the objection may therefore be delayed in the meantime. 

The Clerk of Court then read the declaradons of Peters Hacket before 'M«. 
Moir in Glasgow, dated 8lst July and Yfit September. ..■'...% .< 

JAMES SMART — (Examined 1^ Mr, £li^WA«,T>>-^Are< you 'sujperiiitendidnt 
of the Calton police ? Yes. < • <'< - • ^ • ..• i 

Yon remember some of the members of the Association' being appmlitMii^ 4ci 
Ihe Black Boy Close? I was not present, but I'reooiieetihe'tfmeJ' ''<'»' - < 

Were you afterwards with Mr. Alexander Cunninghdmowhen ihd>=iie«s^Qd 
Haeket's }»>ti8e ? I was. . . • ?;- • ' h-' i- 

Do you reoolleet when that was done ? I do* bbt • reeoUe^t the'^dke^.juit^was 
after these perscms were apprehended^t was' perhaps' fear opi>0i^(6ayfr'«ftdf!; 
not more, I think. <• :.:^/ , . • -. 

There were some papers and letters found in his^onse attfaM tfanei^? ' Thece 
-were. •■'■ ■-. ■;••' .,■ ■:■ '.^• 

(By the Court)— You went with Cunningham? Yes. ' • i j: • >' 

(By Mn STBW«RT)u^'Wbere were the lett^s found? In -seveml .pnHs lof the 
house : some of tbesn were found in a table drawer, and some oftfaerfi hat a^dafawer 
in a chest'of drawers^ , .' ;,:-«/? :, .• , » 

Were these fdaces open or shutf? Open; ? 

Were there any otherplaces in- which th^ were found ? No. •' •': 

You say you<do not recollect the date-ef diat search ? I do not ■ .^ 
' Peihaps yeu are not^Mnking of the importance of the queBtion,-*^it is one of 
importaace,-^8o endeavour 'to recollect? -u is impossible to neccdleet 

What led you to go there? I went to assist Nish's officer, Cunningham. 

What nioBlh was it ? i fiouU. not say the month. 

Youaresoreit was- after the apprehension of the prisoners in the Black Boy 
Close ? I am snre of thot- 

You are siife it .w»s.iiet-mDre than four or five days after ? I think it was fonr 
: or five d&ys aflbef i had heafd'ol' the apprehension of the cottoa«8pinner& 
> When youheeni of the «pprehen^<Mi, you heard also of the day son winch the 
' apprebeaston look plaee?.- Yes. ' - 

Can yon say; how k>ng after the apprehension ? Not nearer than that« > > r' 

Wben yon heard -of tbeapprehension, you heard of it as hflving tdesn -place iiift- 
niediately-befoa» the search ? ImmtfditUely before. .'I >(' 

Was it the next day ?- I cannot positively say. . j -v 

It was notorionsr in Glasgow? It was. :.-)>-£ 

Was any body in the house when you searched it? Mrs. Haokdt aadrjthe 
family. ■ ? J-.«*"sib 

Were those drawers in a room or in a kitchen ? 1 tiiink all the papers were^gdt 
in the room. ' ^ '^di 

It was not a large house, was it? A room and kitchen. . < ...O'M 

Was any body else with you besides Cunningham ? I drink there- mmMmAuft, 
but 1 forget who he was. ■ ■•• hIji 

Was he an officer ? Yes. • ■ ../j . 
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Of Glasgow or of Calton ? I do not recollect who he was : he wag either one of 
Mr. Nisb's men or a sheriff officer. 

[The Lord Justice Clerk recommended to witness, being a superintendent of 
police, to be more at|enjtiye to -tha ^^uties^ of his^ o^ice b^r^after, and to be more 
accurate in his dates.} ' Witness ^as re-enclosed. 

Mr. Robertson. — I am indebted Uk theCouil for haying allowed the statement 
of the objections which I have to the reading of the letter iiddressed to Hacket to 
lie ever till tliii movm»g>, . as the question tobedisooased appears to me to.bt of 
great importance. The •doeument proppBed to h» reoid as evidence to the iuvjr 
as applicable to ooe of tibet partioular aaiatilts it a^oemntikit bearing to be doted 
10th July, 1837. I do not intend to take my learned friends short I argue^tbe 
point as applicable to 4he genenri obttrge^of eonspkacyt It is JidooiOBcnf bedifing 
to be subscribed by a person of the name of M'Gowan, and addressed to Hackei^ one 
i^1k» prisoners* It is addressed- <m ^e liael:, 'Mr. Peter Haeket, Black .Boy 
Tavern, No, ^35>' Qattowgatfti Glasgo^w^'tktedJalj 10th, charged lf» l^di postagn, 
.attdi>eiu(iiig the, Olasgo^i^ post iiiaiS^'«Jal^ llth.: At the oilier comer are ^eeti the 
letters, e<<er, and something^likfii^'^itHe. A, .the letters fa and eater beung ia ittd 
iwkp^ Ai;^i»w^tim^9xtiJk)^~d^wpit^(^ through &e post- 

office. It bears the subscription of M'Gowan ; but vtrho this M^Gowan i8,*r« 
£VhellMef'^ittit;« ^iiufinedocuiaflftitaf^ M^Goi^u's^ or whether he was a member of 
the Associationi oriofiany'-tiimfipitaey. arising out of it^ we caanot telL I am not 
ht»iai!e^thafc,ihi0^nliim9'ihd|ibeeo meatioxiedj this investigatioa till- now: — ^if I am 
mistaken in this, I wish to be informed by my learned friends oppoate. > 
• 'lk3AP'>ibsxil£.<GL'EiiKa-xM'Gkrwin has been metttioaed as a veary irapoitant 
peften*. » Moattdeolaresthat oae: Daviea moved for the appoiatuKiDt of a secaeet 
committee, which was nearly unanimously carried ; and that a person, the name 
.ol.^]|I*G<)WBni oJbjealed to it, as being' c^sgeuieful. His first name is not men- 
tioned, but it is not said that he was another M'Gowan. Farmer mentions that 
he saw a Patrick M'Gowan. 

;•' Mr. BofEiigrsoiiv-^Well, then, all the statement we have as .to ^^is MHjIowan 
!i»7ibat;e£ Moat, wiio does not' give his 'first ikamoj and a Btabement by Fiunncar 
that a Patrick M'Gowan, who is not proved to be a member^ -diel- Association, 
was walking on the canal bank. This is all- lh» evi^ttoe' aie -^hatve- of any 
M'Gowan. We have mxthing to identify thia'MHSoi^Tanf whose first nattie is 
unknown, or the M^Gk>wan who was seen widkiog: on.tbe'caiialbank; with the 
Pbtrtck M^Gowan whose signature is at this letteri . i sayiiwe have, no evidence 
that this letter is a genuine doonment, — ^we have no'evideneeof ^die- haadwrituig. 
It is a letter merdy tiansraitted through the post-orffide; and ^ in itbit state of 
the matter, this letter, admittedly containing- something, not /merely as 'appli- 
cable to the general conspiracy, but said to^ CDnta!ni.secBethiBg*'of- evidence 
applicable to the particular act referred to. And where is > this ' letter foun^? 
-it is found in the house of Haeket Cnnniiigham;<stalesj]geneRdly that it^was 
found there ; but he gives no partaoular period of tine ^asiloMiliea it was found,; or 
any detail of the persons who were alooffwith hint wh^n- it wBsr'fouad*^. Smart 
states that it was four or five days after the apprebensidn of HaDiEeV*4^w}Nn 
Hacket was in jail under the erimtnal' warrant ad: appv^bended on the S9th 
inly^> '^miHrt'S^ he was present when the open 'towekS' 'were aearohedy'V^ere 
the papers are said to have been fotmd, but at what partieular time^- .Smart 
does not recollect: and in such a slorefoly manner has: this seardubnen tfiade 
and conducted, that your Lordship found it to be your duty to intimate to this 
'^nesa that ^is v^bs not ike manner in which sudi searches ^ould. be con- 
ducted. I say that the best evidence in this case is deficient in two most 
^iuipiStsnt parttcta^ur& The best evidence of the letter written by M^Gowan, is 
the evidence of M*Gowan himself to prove his handwriting. If he be the 
M'Gowan spoken to by the otbet witness, he is tlie more easily admissible^ and 
MiM'-ktM'Wd- to the Crown : and even this Patrick M'Gowan seen walkin'^ on 
the banks of the canal, is not proved to have been a member of the Associstioii, 
— even this M'Gowan we do not know anything about; and we have no 
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M ^Gowan to proTe that he sent this letter to Haeket Here is the first defect ; 
but there is a second, and that this, that they have not stated the circumstanoes 
under which this letter was found in the possession of the prisoner, if ever it 
was in his possession at alL How does it appear that the prisoner Hacket 
receiyed it ? How does it appear that other persons may not have opened it^. 
and cast it into one of those open drawers. It was found in the house, says 
Cunningham,— papers were found in the house, says Smart; but when found 
Smart cannot tell, except within four or five days afler the apprehension of 
Hacket There is not here the least evidence of the manner in which this 
letter was found. I do not know that 1 am even called upon to admit that 
this letter came through the post-oflSce in point of legal evidence, although it 
may have passed through it in the regular way. It is laid down that the post 
mark on a letter may be proved where the fact is material, by any person who 
knows it to be genuine. The fact of the post mark in this letter is not proved 
by any body at alL I cannot admit that the post mark is here legal evi- 
dence that it went through the post-office to Hacket. We are here oq a strict 
legal investigation, where the life of the prisoners are at stake ; and the Court 
will no doubt pause before they infringe on the rules of evidence. All we 
have is a paper purporting to have the name Patrick M'Gowan attached to iti 
found in an open drawer in the house of one of the prisoners, and addressed 
to him ; and other persons being there, and in the house when the search waa 
made. This letter is not traced into the possession of the prisoner, and found 
in no lock-fast place. How do you know how that letter got there ? Are we 
first to assume that it is a genuine letter without the evidence of Patrick M^Gowan ? 
Again, are you to assume that it came through the post-office because there is 
a post mark upon it which nobody has identified, — ^wbidi may have been forged 
for anything we know. Are we next to assume that the letter was received by 
Hacket ; for unless Hacket received the letter, M'Gowan's writing it is .of no 
consequence? Upon what ground is this to be assumed? AU you have is 
that after Hacket is appreheded, and five days in possession of the Crown, a 
letter has been found some how or other in the open drawer of bis desk ; and 
that is to be produced and read as evidence, without any establishment that 
M'Gowan was a member of this Association, and wrote this letter to the prisoner 
Hacket. I assume that in a case of conspiracy, the declaration of any of the 
conspirators is evidence against all the conspirators,— I assume that any decla- 
ration made by any conspirator is evidence against all the others,. — I assume 
that any act done by any of the conspirators is evidence against all the rest. 
What is the act done here? It is twofoId,->either the writing of the letter, 
or the receipt of the letter. I defy my learned friends to push it farther. The 
act done is either the writing of the letter, or the receipt of the letter by Hacket. 
I put this case, the case of a conspirator going to Hacket and saying, you shall, 
to-morrow evening, hire McLean to shoot Smith. I admit that when that pers(»i 
is proved to be a conspirator, the statement of that person may be proved by a 
third party ; or if that person had written a letter, I admit that the letter as 
proved might be adduced as evidence against other conspirators. But all we 
have here is a letter assumed to be written by a person not called,-^not proved 
to be a conspirator ; and that letter in an ordinary case could not be admitted 
to prove an assault* What is the act done ? The only act that can be said to 
be done is the receipt of the letter. Till the letter is traced to Hacket, it is of 
no value whatever, if you establish it to be genuine, you are next bound to 
prove that Hacket received it. Then did he receive it? Has the Public 
Prosecutor brought the least evidence to prove this ? There might have been 
better evidence got in regard to this,^a more effective fixing down of the 
receipt of this letter ; and I submit that on these grounds this is not an admissable 
document I pray your Lordships* attention to the authorities laid down in 
Hardy's case, and in the case of Martin. (Here Mr. Robertson read from the 3d 
vol. of Starkey, 235, the statement and the judgment in the case of Hardy.) 
The letter now under consideration of your Lordships is not a letter bearing to 
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be written by one of tbe conspirators ; it is a letter bearing to be written by 
somebody of whom you know nothing, bearing a name similar to that spoken 
of by two witnesses. What I demur to here is that there is no act done,-^that 
the contents of the letter written by M'Gowan, even if proved to be genuine, 
M'Gowan not being proved to be a eonspiratOTi is not evidence against any of 
the prisoners. Then there is the case of the King against Sidney (Roscoe^ 
376.)*^ You are entitled to look at this as a case of conspiracy, and &e amount 
of evidence to establish it ; but in the present case you have no evidence con- 
necting M^Gowan with this conspiracy or Association. The Public Prosecutor 
might have had him here, when the best evidence might have been adduced 
of the letter being written, and being received. The Crown having failed to 
prove a careful and accurate search, and to adduce the best evidence to prove 
die genuineness of the document, I submit that the letter is not admissable as 
evidence against the prisoners. 

Mr. J. S. Stewabt. — My learned friend, besides speaking to the general 
question, has founded it in one or two respects on one or two minor particulars, 
to which I will briefly advert He supposes diere is no law that this letter is 
proved to have passed through the post-office, although in point of fact it might 
have done so according to his own admission. Upon this point I shall only say, 
that the evidence we produce, that it passed through the post-office, appears on 
the very fkce of it; and this is prima fcune evidence that it has passed through the 
post-office. Then my learned friend admitted that there was some doubt of the 
fact that this letter was found in the house of Hacket. He says we have not pro- 
duced the least evidence to prove this. Now, what is proved in regard to the find- 
ing of this letter ? We have proved that the house of Hacket was searched, in 
which various documents were found, and among others this letter, addressed by 
M'Gowan to Hacket We have proved by Smart that he accompanied Cunning- 
ham to the house of Hacket, where these various documents were found, and that 
search took place four or five days after the apprehension of the prisoners in the Black 
Boy Tavern. I submit, that this is conclusive proof that the document in question 
was found in that house. But it is said that we cannot produce this document 
nnder the circumstances of this case. I pray your Lordships to observe what 
are these circumstances. This is a charge of conspiracy ; and amongst other ob- 
jects, one is to hire and employ and instigate individuals to commit various acts of 
violence ; and, as members of this conspiracy, we hire, employ, aid and abet in- 
dividuals in the perpetration of various acts of violence. It was stated incidentally 
yesterday, that this document^ which we intend to tender, applies to the 10th 
charge, namely, the attack on the house in which Donaghey lived. I pray your 
Lordships to observe what is the nature of that charge. It is, that " the secret 
select or secret committee did, on the 90th day of June, 1837, wickedly and fe- 
loniously hire, engage, instigate, or direct Thomas Riddell,** &c. " to invade with 
force and violence, under cloud of night, and when the inmates were in bed, one 
or more of tbe bouses occupied or possessed by, or in which were lodging certain 
operative cotton-spinners then working in cotton-mills in Mile-end,** &c. and then 
it goes on to say that the said " Thomas Riddell,*' &c. ** did invade the house of 
Mary Divan or Michan, widow, and in which house Thomas Donaghey, openu 
tive cotton-spinner, dwelt or lodged," &c. ; that they ** did strike at, and batter the 
door with sticks or stones, until they broke one of the panels thereof, and made 
an entry into the said house or lodging," and so forth. They invaded the house 
of Donaghey, and committed the violence we heard of yesterday. Now, ob- 
serve the prima facie proof of our evidence. We have proved the parties 
who invaded the house, — ^we have proved that they absconded, and that sen- 
tence of fogitation was pronounced against them, — we have proved that ali- 
ment was given by the Association to those parties — ^to the wife of Riddell and 
of Caffle ; and we have proved farther that official information was received 
that Riddell was in the neighbourhood of Manchester; and that in conse- 
quence of that information, an officer was sent to apprehend him, and that Rid- 
dell was brought back in custody to Glasgow, and is now under an indict- 



meni to stand his trial there. What we propose 'to do (sla'aclSu^^ 
evidence shewing the connection of the ^^^ociatibii wiifti ' (h4t (X)nS]^irai^ 
bnfy as supporting that special charge, ibtit in proof of, tiie, character ^rtla^" 
Association, and the nature of their transactions* Observe' th^t' tiie letter is found, 
in the house of H^cket, and, assuming that is prb^ied, withiA a' Yew days' oT the' 
apprehension of the prisoners. It is proved thalt Hacto was ^tnember and of- 
fice<.bearer of the conunittee ; and we have proved, by his declaration, that he 
was treasurer at that time. The document which we tender h6re is addressed to 
Hacket, not at his private residence, but at William Smithi*s house^ ' Black Boy 
Tavern, the place hired as an office for the use of the committee of tiie Associa* 
tfon. It is addressed to him in the character 6f office-bearer of that committee. 
So far as the address is concerned, and the letter being in his possession, I ap- 
prehend to that extent that we have made out sufficient ground for the letter be^ 
in^ produced in evidence of the proceedings of the Association. Now, it is ssdd 
that the only act that we can competently prove against Hacket fs the k^ceipt of 
the tetter. He is asked if he received it,. and this he does not dentin his, dcclara' 
tton, but says that he does not recolledt of his rec^fviijg it I, deny that" it is uCt 
cessary for us to prove that he received it ; it is sufficient, ro a cise of this ki^d^ 
to prove that we round this document in his private possession. ^" '.* . . ' 

The Lord Justice Clebk. — It is settled that the infercepflbn Of a letter^ ad- 
dressed to A. B. at the post-office, is equivalent to delivery. 

Mr. Robertson. — -Yes, against the writer. . ; , r ' 

Mr. Stewart. — ^This letter we find in the manner libetfed.'lUssaicl'tiiat we' 
ought to prove who this Patrick M'Gowan is, and ihat he is a qfielbibet 6^ l^e 
Association, — ^that if we know who he is, we ought to produce 'liini, and i'est^ 
our proof as to the genuineness of this letter on his testimony, f^trick M*Gowali 
is specially tnentioned in page 11th of the indicttnent. We have proved that 
a person of the name Of M'Gowan was not only a member of the Asst>ciationi»' 
but of the committee, and took a part in their proceedings. We have proved 
by Farmer that Patrick M'Gowah was walking about; and acting, to aff appear- 
ance, as a guard* and my learned friend says, that if this is the waiter of th^^ 
letter, we ought to have prpdnced hiin. ff he is the writer of the letter, we cannot 
be called on to produce him, because li^ is charged with this conspiracy himself!: 
It would be preposterous to call on us to rest the evidence on this part of the case 
on the testimony of one who is charged as taking a part in the crime. I'subtnit that 
if he is that Patriiik M*GoWan who wrOte this letter, we are not bound to produce 
him ; but that the fact of the document being found in the possession of the trea- 
torer of the Association, is a sufficient ground that it be produced, and read as 
evidence of the general character of the proceedings of the Associaticin, In a 
case of this iiature,' the document ought to be in the hands of the Court, in order 
that they may be able to judj^e of its bearing, and whether it should be produced 
ornot 

The Lord JiJS'ticB CtfiRit.— The Courtis in possession of the letter. 
' Mr. &nE:WART.<-«fmeai][ that your Lordships should look at it and judge of lt„ 
and say whether its bearing On the general proceedings entitles it to be adduced^ 
as evidence. There is additional evidence of M'Gowan's being a member of the^ 
Association in one of the letters read last night, 28th May, 1837, bearing to be' 
signed by Richard M'Neil, addresssd to Hacket in Mandiester. 

Mr. Robertson. — But who is this Patrick ? — not *' Patrick Robertson," I bope^' 
(a laugh.) ^ 

Mr. Stewart. — By Hacket*s declaration, he admits that he was In Manchester 
for 3 weeks. This is a letter written and addressed to him there, and a questioii^ 
is asked about the ^40, that the Manchester spinners were taking their general 
votes upon ; and then there is a message sent to Mr. M'Gowan, and then yo£ 
have the letter dated and addressed from Manchester, where Hacket was at that time^' 

Lord CocKBURN. — Have you or can you have any evidence that the letter is 
written by Patrick M'Gowan ? ;!^ 

Mi*. Stewart— We are not in a condition conclusively to prove that thislettet*' 
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was^ .^j^ttep btyi ^ny p^rtipplar Patrick M'Gowani but I submit that, assuming we 
(janno^ pr9yeT5y lyiiom it is written, we are entitUd to have thi« written document^ 
under the circumstanees, produced* .This is a charge of conspiracy, and we have 
t^ts letter addressed. to. Hacket fis an office-bearer j and It is a letter relating t<9 
thebusiness of the Association, and found iu his possession, It may be that this 
is written by an entire stranger^ of whom we have no knowledge ; but, under that 
circumstance,, we are entitled to have it laid before a Jury, and leave them to give 
what effect to it they think proper, t refer to a case, Hume, vol. II. p. d97« 
(reads. ) Ko w, we tender this letter as a proof of the character and the proceedings 
of the Association, and in support of our general charge of its proceedings ; an^ 
I presume it is the same as aay other document found in his hands. Suppose 
the case of a printed document, a minute or memorandum found in his possession. 
If it relates to the general character of the conspiracy, and found in his possession, 
I apprehend it may be founded on ip that general charge. I believe that in the 
case of a placard being found in the possession of a party without proof that this 
party was the author of it, but being in relation to the character of the charge, is 
admissible, being found in the possesBio]i of a party connected with it ( See 
Alison, vol. n. p. 612.) I submit^ therefore, that, upon those two authorities, 
looking to the character of this charge, they go to establish this, that the docu- 
ment? which we offer bear on the general proceedings and character of this As- 
socialion, and that sUch documents, found in possession of a party connected with 
the conspiracy as a permanent member of it^ are a sufficient ground for their ad- 
missIbMi^' — Ajquotation wm then read from Hume, pp. 486, 437, by the Lord 
Justice Qerk- \ 

The .{iOOD ADyocA.T£. — I am much indebted to your Lordships for referring 
to the passage which I had in view. What I conceive to be the real question 
before the, Court is not how far this evidence may go, to what extent It may be 
received, what impression it may make on the Jury^ or what answer my learned 
firiei^da on the. opposite side may make to it, — the sole question is, its admissibility 
fo be Tead to any effect whatever. It is a mode of argupnent frequently resorted 
to under a mere question of competency to see what all those parties are. 
This may be a. forgery. It may be improperly put there by fraud^ — by con- 
spiracy, to prejudice the persons In this trial, and therefore, say my learned 
friends* this letter is not to be admitted as evidence. I answer, that these are 
all circumstances to be taken into the consideration of the Court and the 
Jury, when the document is admitted ; or there may he something, throwing 
discredit on the document, that the Court will be entitled to see it. The pri- 
soner Hacket was asked, on giving his declaration, whether he received such a 
letter. He was therefore prepared to bring evidence, that he could not have 
received it, or to state objections to it as being a forgery, if there were anjr 
circumstances of authenticity that could be brought against it. He has had an, 
opportunity of repeating his declaration, and full time has been given to him 
to bring evidence against this document, if it has improperly been placed against 
him* Then consider the evidence brought forward in regard to this. My 
learned friend says tliat there must be the most complete evidence that can 
be produced in regard to the admissibility of such- a document. As to the 
degree in which that dooument is established^ it may be good to one certain 
effect, and may not bp good to a certain other effect I take the first case 
assumed in reg^d to it, that is a paper from an unknown person, and (hat 
Fatrfck M'Gowan may be a spurious name. In order to prove that is a genu^ 
il^e (jk)cument, I am entitled to bring anything as evidence, which connects 
together those different parties in their diiferent transactions, and that under 
the very authority stated in regard to Hardy's case. This letter is connected 
more particularly with one particular charge, and written In the expectation 
that certain persons, committing a particular act of violence, were to go to, 
Manchester. If it appears that Hacket was^ carrying on correspondence with 
aii unknown person at Manchester, that is a part of the actings of this con. 
spJraoyi which eiititles me to produce this letter in evidence* It is a question 
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whether a person, fodui cri/ninis, could be produced at aU. The persoos; accused 
will not become witnesses if they are guilty of what Is imputed to them^^hey 
will not become witnesses against their fellow-conspirators. No doubt they, may- 
be called, but their evidence cannot be entirely relied on, and by whose evidence 
it is not expected that the Public Prosecutor can make out his case. The da^ 
darations of individuals are only evidence against themselves, and so far aa 
letters or statements made by them> they are general statements in regard to 
their own conduct, and make evidence against themselves, but not against theic 
fellow-conspirators, unless they relate to the general conspiracy. I beg to refer 
your Lordships particularly to the passage referred to by my learned friends 
which, so far irom being unfavourable to this document, admits the principle of 
law on which it may be adduced. (His Lordship then read from Starkey, vol. ii. 
p. 235.) Here is a person bringing a paper to a printer, and desiring him to 
print it; and it is allowed to be brought forward as evidence in the case of 
Hardy for high treason. In the case before your Lordships, this letter is sent 
by post from Manchester, addressed to the prisoner Hacket, relating to certain 
acts going on relative to certain individuals proved to be epgaged in this con- 
spiracy, and who had left the country ; and X submit to your Lordships that it is 
a relevant article of evidence. I say that any document of any kind forming a 
part of a transaction going on,-— which I maintain this was,~«any document or 
piece of evidence of any transaction going on at a distacce, is admissable as evi- 
dence. Here there is a person corresponding with an office-beariir of this As. 
sociation from Manchester, in regard to what was going on in that part of the 
kingdom, and in regard to persons expected from Scotland, and this is a link io 
the chain of evidence which we are entitled to establish. I say that we are en- 
titled to establish what is going on at a distance in the case of a conspiracy, eveft 
by unknown and concealed correspondejits. Every one act of that kind may 
fairly be made evidence as forming part of the chain of circumstances, and the 
Court or Jury can test how far it may be true or false by comparing it with all 
the other evidence in the case. The question here is simply whether this » ad* 
missable, and the ground upon which we maintain that it is admissable is that it 
is evidence proving transactions connected with this conspiracy not only going on 
in Scotland, but in England, The case here is affected by no difficulties. We 
tender the letter to prove transactions going on in England at the time of this 
conspiracy, and connected with it» and which was transmitted by post, addressed 
to Hacket, and found in his repositories, when his wife and children were in the 
house. He had full notice, months ago, that this letter, along with other docu- 
ments, were found ; and he has brought forward nothing against its production. 
It is not alleged that it was found by unfair means. I will refer your Lordships 
to a note in Burnet. After laying down the general principles of evidence^ 
he says the following are produced on collateral evidence, '* memorandums, 
minutes, parts of writings," &c* &&; all are admitted that may prove any part of 
the transactions, though neither written by the party having his name upon them, 
nor found in his possession. (His Lordship then quoted the case of Downie and 
Watt, Muir's case, and the cases of Skirving and Gerrald.) All these caaea were 
attended with more dl^culty than the present This is produced merely to prove 
<^rtain acts going on. All the letters in Hardy's case went to shew general acts. 
Any memorandum, or part of writing, though mutilated, or document of evidence 
of itxe act going on, though not written by the party, or having his name, if it 
prove acts going on, is admissable as evidence. 

Mr. D. McNeil,. — I admit, with the Lord Advocate, that the ^uestiouherais 
fvbether this letter can be received in evidence or net. It is not proved to be 
written by any conspirator, or by any one connoted with the conspiracy, or 
with this Association. Though it bears to be signed by Patrick M' Go wan* 
we do not know if he is a person named at all in the evidence. Again, tbia 
letter has not been found in hie possession. It is tbund in his house after his ap- 
prehension, in an open drawer. Cunningham does not say anything abo4U 
the mode of fiading it ; and the last witness cannot say whether this was 
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oii« of the ddoi^mento then foand, or found at another time. In r^^d to 
tHiii state of matters, the Lord Advocate read a passage from Alison, 2d yoI. 
613, in which he gives an accoant of papers found. (Mr, M'Neil quoted thla 
passage also.) The Lord Advocate says, that the prisoner was shewn this 
letter at the time of his examination, and gave no answer or account of it, 
and that he has had time up to this date, to bring evidence in regard to it if 
he had thought proper. This is not the stage for the prisoners to lead evidence 
at all. It Is the duty o( th* Lord Advocate to make his case complete; and 
it is not for him to say that the defect of my evidence is such, that I have 
no counter evidence in regard to the document in question. In the case of 
WatsoD, evidence was produced that no person could have entered his house. 
(Mr. M' Neil then quoted from Starkey, vol. ii. 234, then page HO). The 
Prosecutor proved ail these things to raise the presumption that this was the 
lodging of one of the conspirators, — that he had the key, — that no one had 
a key to it but himself, — that he alMconded,— that the door was forced open, 
and the letters found. This is not the case here : there is here a greater iuterval^^- 
bere there is no evidence that others could not get access to that house between 
the apprehension and the search made four or five days after,— here there is no 
evidence that they were in a place of which any one had a key, — they, in fact, 
were not shut up, but found in an open drawer or drawers. The Public Pro- 
secutor has not placed himself In anything like the position of positive proof. 
My learned friend, Mr. Stewart, also referred to the fact, that this appears to 
t>e a letter transmitted through the post-office, and bearing the post-office mark. 
The post-office mark is evidence of the date, provided there be proof of the 
genuineness of the letter, but not otherwise. The letter itself does not prove 
that it contains a genuine statement. If it is proved to contain a genuine state- 
ment, then the date of the mark nay be considered genuine. Upon this subject, 
Starkey says, page 660, 2d vol. '* the post mark may be proved where the fact, 
is- material,*' &c. Here the date and fact are most material, both as to proving 
that the letter came through the post-office, and before this prisoner was appre^ 
bended. There it says also, page 456, in referring to the case of the King against 
Johnston, in a note, that in this case the post-mark seems to be perfectly imma- 
terial, ftc. Now, if the post-office stamp is founded on as a circumstance to 
prove that this letter was delivered to Hacket at the date, to bring it within the 
range of the indictment, by the fact that it went from the post-office, the date, 
and the fact that it went, are material in this case, and neither of these are 
established in regard to that letter. We know not when, nor where it was ad- 
dressed, and there is no evidence of this ; neither is there evidence here of this 
letter ever being in Hacket*s possession. My learned friend, Mr. Stewart, says 
U was addressed to the committee room, and addressed to Hacket officially. • I 
think this leans the other way. An official letter, addressed officially, may be 
opened by official persons belonging to that Association. The conspirators are 
seized on a Saturday night, and five days afterwards, this document is found in 
Haeket*s house, not addressed to him at his house. We have no proof that 
the letter was written by a conspirator ; and we have no proof that it ever 
came into Haeket's possession. But the Lord Advocate says, it relates to the 
aulject matter of the conspiracy ; and he has quoted from Burnet to shew that 
memorandums or parts of writings though mutilated, may be admitted as evi- 
dence in certain circumstances. Does he mean to apply that passage in this 
way, to a document written by no conspirator, found in the possession of no 
dottsrpirator or prisoner, but a writing by somebody, wherever found, as evidence 
that can be brought against the prisoners ? Because somebody chose to write 
about a conspiracy, is that to be produced as evidence against the prisoners ? 
Hre passage alluded to most undoubtedly be taken with great qualification. 

There was anothw passage which the Lord Advocate read from Starkey, to 
8tq>port the same doctrine, in regard to a conversation between two parties be- 
ing received as evidence against Lord William liossel. Shaftenny was a con- 
splmtor, and Lord Russel was another ; and this is evidence of what was said 
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hy the iBoMbers of ik« eMMpkftey. B«t tbeMlNfr 1tt ^^pMftiilP in* M^rffMNM 
to hate eniMialcd frwn a mamber of the ^oeptraey^ t1ie«gh «he nmw «M- "" 
spiMwy ht in thU eate, it b not to ttulHfy all the lawa of avMMiee,'«(or ahMgHW ^ 
them from oar booka. Hare the qaestiott la, wfaaihef faaviaf MM to f¥&^' tktX* • 
thlaiattar oame from a eonspirator, and having Vmh IWwid wider «ftc«ii«taiiDM 
wbiob offsfed no proof that H eaaa into the pfl a atoa i oi i' of «Mf prtoottert, ft fa 
neverthelant to be reeeived a« aTidenoe against tfaMn. in tlie easo nDnired to ' 
byBaiset, 93» 94, many pointa were decided ; bat aome of them oaottot 'be ' 
reHed on, aeeinf Gorrald bad Che wledooi or the fbHy t^ oondiiet bfe owa eaos; 
and kicted under no adrioe. And ikrtber, at tk«ft waf have loaie f neMeiftal 
points fiassed without objection, where Che parcfea knew there wet^ no aae in 
objeotiog, I do not thinlc that tlio adsilMioa of a doooinetit in euoh a ease, oan 
be viewed ae a deeieion of the point which we have iMre. This letter addressed 
to Haoltet was not found in his po ss o i i ion. In the ease of SkfrvfiOf, there was 
a letter found in his possession, addressed to him by Pahaer^ a aaember of tiie 
conspiracy. The letter is not oli(|eoted to aa fhr as wo sea> Skirving seemed 
desirooB to prove somechinf hy the letter ; and ho pravea by somebody, that 
that letter was found in bis pocket. Then Bamet goes oa to otate hsi GornM^ 
case* alioat the copy of tlia newspapers, anthorioed by the Association, which 
waa without oigection admitted as evidence. This is oot the ease hera. Ttifs ' 
letter M'Oowan was not authorized to write; and It is not proved tlmt ho 
had any connexion whatever with the ^ssooiaiteti. The FMer M'Gowan 
who subscribed this letter, was tried to be proved* hy my learaod fviend» Mr. 
Stewart, to be a Peter M^GOwan, eomieeted with <be Asoooiation, WeaiiBe in a 
letter from the prisoner M'Neil, he mentions the-nasM PaHrtek**^ Batrisk* who ? 
" Not Patrick Roberteon» I trost," said my learaod friend, Mr. Robertaan ; 
and becaase at the end of this letter, in a postscript, there is tfate sentence^ 
<* my best wishes to Mr. M'Gowan for auld lang syne." Whether Ihia meant 
Patrick M'Gowan I do not know ; bat the presumption I think ia the other 
way. There is no proof aa to who this Patrick M*6owim is» whowtitestiM 
lef teri and no proof that it was written by Patrick M'Gowaa at >all. In the ^ 
case of Hardy, rofenradto there* in a letter prodooed from a aociety in SbeAeldi 
from William Brownhead, proved to have been one of the eonspiratorsy addtosasd « 
to ThellweU, and proved to have been found in the pdsasaion of TheSwell^ 
N0W9 ^<^P letter ia not foondon the person of Hacket— not found In bia po st so t 
sion. It was found, they say, in a loose drawer in hia house* and withoot any 
evidence, ezespt that this is to be oonsidered aa evidence, that it waa isuad in 
his possession. I aolMait, thersfore, that whatever may be the ruie as to dosu<- 
ments or placards in > the posaession of a party, that rule cannot apply here 1 for 
neither is this a docament proved to have emanated from a member of tlio con« 
spinicy* nor proved to have been found in the possession of Haeket* 

Lord M*KaaziK said, -that the letter in question was unquestionably on the 
bnsinsss of the oeufl^vaoy ; and he thought there was prima fade e«idei|ce that 
it waa found in the possession of Haohet, who was proved not only to have been 
a member of* but Treasurer to the Association. Shortly after he was appnhended 
it was:fottnd in his. house* which was then inhabited by bis wife and jGimil^* •' 
He waa examined in regard to the dooomeut ; but he did not say- that ha hfd •; 
not reeeived it^ but that he did not recollect of receiviog it. The lettef watf . < 
directed not to his house, hut to the Black Boy Tavern, evidently the oOUHi ., 
or committee room of the Aueciation. It had the post mark upoa It, and th trt-. » 
was every reason to bdievo that it must have passed through the posti effae»>ai»d/ > 
found ita way Into Hacket'a possession. He (Lord M*K.) eouid noit ^,i»to . r 
the ciroamstanos that it was not to be considered as found in bis posseaaU n tUL ' . 
the parties were apprehended. In general, apprehension came ^rst» and: tbo^.,: 
search after; and he considered it quite enough to render tbe letter admissible ia^r. 
evidence, that it was so found in Hacket*B house. He (Lord MfK,>.lhaiigh|4. . 
that the letter, from ite. importance* became admissible as appeariog to bf a^«> , } 
cuQBiitaace of evidooce connected with the conspiracy* Wba^ (#eot it oMfh^. ^* 
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haif^^m-A^Jltrf waijmtl or tlMWft I ifmigM peHbtpt hmw v«7 Kt«l««flMt; bnfe 
the MUft^M^'Of WKilAktter fewid<i»4be poMMsioa of the eeoretuT^ Memed to 
he (Mft^.Mi i<-A»<it>tWifiiiiiil eviiteee thtt could not be omitted!. He wm 
thc|»fer».wi4er the w a>witf ef <^«f Ihst the letter dmmI be adwitted. 

i^wiMoiietieiV leid, he4id aot rngvet the diMUMioB which thk qmittaii had 
uod^Tft^ne^ jMtunlhateBdlog Iheliaie v&ich k had comumed, as it was wtMactmy 
wh^ ft ^estioft of this kuld ases^ to know that it was fully and fairl j considerad» 
an4lhehMtatteBtM>»giM»4Qit» He (Lord Moaorieff) was satisfied with his 
learMd brother* Lord M'KeiKiei that dw docttcnent most be admitted, aiid nearif 
onChosamegioiuids. Ht^kk some diffioultf at issi in reganl to it; from the 
cirMimstanee that the haDdwralieg- was not proved* awl that there was no eArr 'to 
provo itf but no«r he was astisfied that this ma taking^ too narrow a view of the 
quQstioQ. Thejr eoufcl not amume this the letter of M*€lowao, without some evv- 
denoe that it oane from hinip oth«r than Ihe fnaducUon of the letter ; btit a letter, 
purfor^g to be written by a person employed at the time in the business of the 
Asaooiatian, and in regard to matters then in dependence, he (Lord M.) held 
they.7 were boood to eensidsr tfi» vonteuta of that tetter, and reoetre it in evidence. • 
Finding this lctter-«ddnsaed to a person engaged in the most aotive businem of the 
A9wa0u>n ■■>4wnspif icy .or not and purpoitii^ to be addressed to the committee* 
roonanf the Asseciatien, the pkee wheM they held their committee meetings^ 

anri sA onlf aoy bnt finding k to be addrsased to the treasurer, and proved to be 
the tgOMurcr'of the ^mentfng, imml noi only no, but being addressed to the Black 
Boy^^lKrein^ whit oendosmn Was to be dmwn from this, and from the &ot that It 
had found its way into the houae «f Hadoet, and there found after his apprehen 
siott ? Thn qnestiott was^ whedmr en Uie evideiiee they were satiified that, ao 
Gordmg^D thai plain common senaa view of the matter with which they dealt, they, 
were in n situatie»to lay thai it was farly in the posses^n of Hacket ? it went 
to tfa» Blaok Boy iavem, and after the apprehension of ^e prisoners it was fouod 
in one of the drawers in Haekefs house. He said he did not reoaamber whether 
he icoeived it or not< There was nothing in tbte statement to lead anybody to 
suppose -tfiat It was put there by any person but himself. He (Lord AL) was 
therefore of opinkm, that the letter must be admitted «s etidettce, whatever might 
be Ih^eiliBOt it might have on the Jury. 

LMd CocKBOmw said, that one of the objeetioos statedr waa that it was not 
proaed to be received by Hacket He (Lord C) wna of opinion, oonsiderittg 
the whole evidcnee, that it must be held to have ^ been- received by. Hacket It 
had bOMft objected that the letter was not leoetved through the medium of the 
post*offiee. From the first moment that this objection had been mentioned, he 
(Lord Cp) had been incapable of seeing the smallest importanee attached to it» 
If Uneket received the letter, what difference could it mtkf^ whether it was re- 
ceived through the post-office or in any other way, eioept by tiiok ? What dif* 
ferance cotdd it make, even if it had been sent to him by> a ^street porter, or by 
any^other person, so that he received it ? If It could- be proved that it had been 
placed in his repoattories by an enemy, it would of emsrse bo a very diffferant 
casb.^ In the meanttiAe this letter was received by Hacket^- addressed to him hy 
M*Qdwan, whom he (Lord Coehbum) considered as a cOi«onspirator. But ai* 
thotagh icwas oertain that MKilowanf was a conspirator, unVcm the l^er was proved 
to have been his, it would stand in the same situation as if a verbal statameut were 
ascfibikl to:Mm. There wm another ground on which this letter waa receivable^ 
and that Iraa, tiol that it was a declaration by M'Oowan^ but, reading it as the 
Cohit'Win Entitled and bound to do, — it was a paper touching this Assoeiationt 
traMd^itfta tlio possemion of the individnal to whom it was addre8sed,-*one of the 
offioeLbe«WBt>f this Assoeiatlon$ and he (Lord C) would take it as he would 
tato^y 'anonymous paper-^^a placard or phm^-or as one of those combustible 
artMea produced in evidence yesterday,*^ as an article touching the common 
caMy and traced into the hands of a prisoner. The only case which he (Lord 
C.)*«eiild dieeover where a paper waa not considered the paper of a particular in* 
divtioiAy Wis4ii g iM where » Wfitten papery unsigned, was endeavoured to be 
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produodd, aad where thord was no evidence of the handwcitiojif. It waa a tioper 
addressed to " Friends and Fellow Citizens." The objection by Sir Charios 
Wetherall to its production, was that nobody knew anythiop: about it. But the 
Court entertained a doubt in regard to its production on a different point, which 
■was that, in regard to reading the papers, they were not satisfied that it was ever 
intended it should be used in the common cause. I am clearly of opinion that 
this letter should go to the Jury. 

The Lo&o Justice Clsbk said, he agreed with Lord Moncrieff that it was not 
to be regretted that this point had been so fully discussed. In regard to the 
question whether they could exclude this document offered under the circumstances 
before them» he had formed, after a full consideration of the argument, the same 
opinion that had been expressed by his learned brethren. It was quite impossible 
for them, according to the rules of evidence, as sanctioned by the law of Scotland, 
to say that this document could be refused. He* was happy to think that none of 
their Lordships felt themselves called on to say, or to hold that this letter was 
proved to have been issued from the hands of Patrick M*Gowan. There was 
nothing like proof that this particular letter was written by that particular Patrick 
M'Gowan, and he did not rest his opinion as to the production of the letter on that 
point From the moment the argument was brought before them, he had held this 
letter to be a document, not attempted to be authenticated by whom it was written, 
but a writing relative to, and connected with the business of this Association in the 
course of carrying on their proceedings. The question was, whether, under these 
circumstances, it could be recived, yea or nay. He had attended particularly to 
the evidence as to the finding of this document It was found by two witnesses 
in the house of the prisoner llacket, the treasurer, to whom it had been addressed. 
It was proved that he held the office of treasurer ; and that the letter was addressed 
to him at the Black Boy Tavern ; and, according to one witness, within four or 
five days after the apprehension of the prisoners, the document was found in 
Hackefs house, certainly in an open drawer, but which house, consisting of a 
room and kitchen, was then occupied by the prisoner's wife and family. Now was 
there sufficient evidence before them that it was found in Hacket's possession ? 
This was more a question of fact than of law, and he (the Lord Justice Clerk) felt 
himself bound to say that the evidence was sufficient They knew too well that 
in regard to crimes of various descriptions, such as the stealing of goods, there 
were productions every day ; and the question was, where were they found ? And 
it was held as sufficient if they were found in or about, near to or within residence 
of tlie person accused of the theft Sometimes they were concealed, sometimes 
lying open, sometimes under the care of another person, and discovered a consi- 
derable time after the apprehension of the prisoner ; and was it not every day's 
practice that they were admitted as documents in proof of the case. The effect 
of evidence always went to the Jury, who were to judge of it ; and in the present 
case the Jury would judge of the weight of evidence which this letter carries with 
it comparing it with all the rest of the evidence, and what effect it might have on 
their minds was not now under consideration. He agreed with Lord Cockbum 
that It was of no consequence although it had been an anonymous letter. It was 
not necessary to know by whom it was written ; but it being found in Hacket's 
repositories, the treasurer of the Association, on that ground it was a document 
which could not be withheld from the Jury. If ever there was a case clearly laid 
down in the law of Scotland, the case of Hardy was one, and one directly in point. 
The letter from William Brownhead was proved to be in the possession of a person 
who was secretary to the society ; and there was not a vestige of proof that there 
was such a person as William Brownliead, or whether there was a Sheffield society 
in existence. They did not hold this to be the document of any M^Gowan at all, 
but considered it as an anonymous writing affecting this Association ; and being 
found in the possession of the secretary or treasurer of this AssociatioUi they were 
bound to receive it in evidence, let the effect of it be what it might. 

The Clerk of Court then read the letter. 
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' V^AVID ABllflNG-^C Examined by Mr* Hakuyside)— You are a crl- 
itlhmt |>ol{ee officer? I am. 

*D<9'jrou kao«r the Oakbank factory ? Yes. 

I>0 you recollect of the strike of the cottoQ>ftp1nnert ? I do. 
^ Do you remeftnber be!rig desired fay Captain Milter, of the Glasgow police, to 
g^ to that factory ? I do. 

Was that the time they were taking on new hands ? It was. 

Was there a crowd about the mill? The greatest crowd seemed to be colleGted 
oh the road between the mill and the Cowcaddens. 

"What was the crowd composed of? It appeared to me to be composed of 
groups of persons occupied in in door labour, from their appearance— work- 
people* 

Was there a great noise when the mill was coming out In the evening ? Yee, 
when the new hands were coming out, a noise was got up, and as they came 
along the road the crowd gathered — there was a cousiderabte number of women 
along with them. 

Was any person assaulted ? I conducted some of the persons by Anne-street, 
near Coweaddens, and I discovered a considerable crowd from Anne-street In 
the direction to the toll : I came down Anne-street, and saw the crowd passing 
along the Co wcadUens road. On coming down I observed they bad taken the 
direction towards the round bouse, or what is called the gusbet house : I went 
^rward, and found two persons who had taken refuge in the house, one of whom 
Was bteedtng ; I think his name was Farmer : the name of the other i^ho had 
taken reftige along with him was Gordon ; I saw them both here yesterday. 

Was Gordon hurt also ? He appeared to have been struck also with stones. 

You rescued them ? When I came up to the house, there was a crowd around 
ft : there were two or three persons at the window outside, and I made a rush 
on them to see what they were : they ran away, and I kept the ground till I 
got a farther force, and took Farmer and Gordon to the police.office. 

When was this ? I think upon Wednesday or Thursday, the 10th or 11th of 
May. 

Do you know whether the mill had been opened that day with new hands ? 
It strock me that one of the divisions of the mill was opened that day to new 
hands, — it consists of two divisions^ . 

In consequence of this was there a police force stationed here the succeeding 
days for the protection of the new hands ? Yes, till the Saturday, I think. 

JAMES SMART, recalled— (Examined by Mr. Handvsids) — Your.dlstrict 
ia the Calton ? It is. 

There are a good deal of spinning factories in your district? A great number. 

Do you know the factory of the Mile-end Spinning Company ? I do, very 
well. 

Had you your attention called to any guards around this mill ? I had. 

What time? The mill opened on the 15th of May last for new hands to 
come in. 

In consequence of this had yon any application from the owner of that mill 
for the assistance of a civil force ? I had. 

And you stationed some of your men there ? Yes, ten, on the I5tb. 
^ Did you give any special directions to your men as to thwr duty ? I instruct- 
ed ttwm not to interfere unless there were breaches of fl)e peaces, or ualess they 
tfi6lested the workers passing to and from the work. 

Were you there occasionally? Yes, I was thwe very often. 

What did you see during the course of that tl»y ? I found a very great crowd, 
and I found also that the force 1 had there was not sufficient to kiep the people 
In proper order, and I doubled the force. 

This was dnring the day? Yes. 

Did you observe at the meal hours any molestation to tlie new hands? The 
new hands got their victuals brought to them that (Kiy in the factory: at that 
time, the mill was surrounded with ihousuuds of people. 
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(By the Court) — By what kind of people? Generally the workers in iac- 
tories of that description. , 

Had you reason to knotv that they were persons who had struck work ? 1 
knew a great nuinher of them personally to be so. 

Did any thing occur ? The crowd increased considerably towards the dismiss 
sal of the mill : w.e were compelled to escort the workers home from the factory 
to their different places of abode. 

How did the crowd behave when your were escorting them home ? Very 
badly, a number of them : they pushed against the officers of police, and like^vise 
against the persons whom they were guarding along : a considerable deal of 
hooting and hissing took place. 

Calling of names ? I do not recollect of any particular names being called. 

You got the spinners to their homes that night? Yes. 

Next day were there similar assemblages round this mill ? They were assem- 
bled in greater numbers. 

And you had a police force stationed there that day too ? We had, the whole 
day. 

Did you escort home the spinners that nfght too? We did. 

What happened while you were doing so ? A very large crowd of people fol- 
lowed the new spinners going home while taking up from Park lane to 
M'Kechney-street; they increased to a dreadful degree there, and the police 
were like to be beat oif altogether by the pressure of the crowd : the police en- 
deavoured to keep the crowd back, but could not : a person of the name of Ked- 
die, the foremost person, was apprehended and taken to the police-office, with a 
great deal of trouble. 

I suppose you had occasion to know of a proclamation issued by the magis- 
trates and slieriff, some days before, against these assemblages ? Yes ; . I caused 
it to be posted up in our district. 

Did these assemblages continue for days afterwards? They continued till Che 
22d, on which day Keddie was brought to trial. 

Did you in the course of that time apprehend other persons ? We apprehended 
a great number of individuals. 

Would you remember their names ? I would, I think, if I heard them. 

Was John Young one ? Yes. 

James M*Bryde ? Yes. 

William M'EImell? Yes. 

Gavin Connell? Yes. 

John Buchanan ? Yes. 

Hugh Johnston ? Yes. 

James Lynch? Yes; these persons were apprehended for their share in these 
disturbances. 

Previous to the 22d, were they all taken ? Yes. 

Were you present at the trial of Keddie ? Yes. 

He was found guilty ? He was. 

Do you remember if there was any proposal made by his agent ? Yes, after 
the trial. 

The crowd ceased in a great measure after that ? They did. 

And there were no farther disturbances at that factory ? Not at that factory. 

Sheriff Alison here stated to the Court that Smart, when he made the search 
with Cunningham, had been merely called on as an assistant to Cunningham, 
and was not acting in his own district, and begged to bear testimony to his betng 
an efficient and most excellent local officer. The Court expressed themselves 
satisfied. 

GEORGE JEFFREY— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are •superin- 
tendent of the police establishment, Gorbals ? Yes. 

There are some cotton factories in your bounds ? A great many. 

One of them is the Adelphi cotton mill, Hutchesontown ? Yes. 

Do you remember the strike of the spinners in April last ? I do. 
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wag' your assistance applied for to protect the new bands that were taken in ? 

yes. 

What were the proceedings that required your interference ? About the 8th of 
May it was reported to me that considerable crowds of people were assembled 
about the Adelphi mill : in consequence of this information I proceeded to the 
spot, and found an immense number of persons apparently watching the employed 
spinners in three separate mills, including the Adelphi : I considered it my duty 
to have the police officers ready at command ; so long as they abstained from acts 
of violence, I did not interfere, and I instructed my men not to interfere. 

Did the assemblages round the mill seem to be systematic ? Quite so. 

You had your observation on them during the day? Yes, both day and night. 

Did there appear to be a change in the persons surrounding the mill ? A con- 
stant change— one guard relieving another— it was not a change of individuals, 
but a change of bodies. 
. What were those bodies composed of? Men, women, and children. 

Of what description ? Cotton spinners, from their general appearance ^two or 

three of them I knew personally to be cotton spinners. 

. Amongst the changes you observed during the day, were the changes amongst 

those who were spinners ? Yes. 

And this continued for a considerable time ? Yes, for some weeks. 
. y?/®. ^^y assaults reported to you ? There were, but they were beyond my 
jurisdiction, and of course I did not interfere, but reported to the fiscal. 

Do you remember of two persons of the names of Gray and Kean being injured, 
and an investigation made into their case ? I do. 

{ Charge of Murder. ) 

MARGARET LOCHREY, or SMITH^( Examined by Mr. Handyside)— 
You are widow of John Smith? Yes. 

He was a cotton spinner ? Yes. 

When did he die ? I forget exactly. 

Ill what employment was he immediately before his death ? In Mr. Houldsworth's 
mill m Anderston. 

Where did you live? In Mr. Houldsworth's land, Cheapside-street. 
That is what is called the Barracks ? Yes. 
There had been a strike of the spinners in April last? Yes. 
Your husband had been working in Houldsworth's mill after the strike ? Yes. 
The spinners of the Association were not working ? I heard that. 
Do you remember of you and your husband going to make markets on a 
Saturday night ? Yes. 

Where did you usually make markets ? In diflferent places— we had no parti- 
cular place to go. 

Cheapside-street is not so full of shops as some of the other streets ? No. 
Was Clyde-street a place to which you used to go ? Yes, very often. 
. You went to Clyde-street to make markets on a Saturday night ? Yes. 
About what o'clock was that? It was about 11 o'clock — the watch was crying 
pastil. 

You went to a shop at that time ? Yes, to a shop at the head of Washington- 
street. 

After you came out of that shop did you go to another shop ? Yes, a flesher's 
sh^op. 

. What was his name ? I do not recollect his name— it is about the end of Clyde- 
street, along by the Anderston walk. 

. After being in this shop did you go to another ? Yes. 

What shop was that? John Baine's, I think, in Clydestreet. 

What o'clock might it be then? About a quarter after 11 o'clock, or 20 minutes, 
or perhaps rather more. 

After you left Bain's shop, which way did you go ? We took by the foot of 
Clyde-street towards the Broomielaw, on our way home. 
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Do you know the shop of Mrs. Cross ? Yes. ' " \'.' 

Did you pass that shop ? Yes. . , 

After you passed that shop, what happened ? My husband was shot. 

Were you and he walking together at the time ? Yes, I was at his side. 

Where did the shot come from ? From, behind. 

Did your husband fall ? Yes, he fell forwards. 

Did you look round ? Yes, I started and turned round, and got some appearance 
like four persons behind — I took it to be four persons, but I was nearly out of my 
senses at the time. 

Were these four persons men ? I could not compare them to men more than 
to dark bodies. 

Did you lose sight of those bodies ? I stooped to lift up my husband. 

While stooping to lift him up, did you see these bodies go down the street, or 
did you see them at all? I do not know where they went to — they did not come 
to nny assistance, that I know of. 

(By the Court) — Did you say they were away? When I rose, the first person 
I saw coming to my assistance was from the bottom of the street. 

When you rose, were those dark bodies away ? I did not remember to look back, 

Had you screamed out ? Yes, 

(By Mr. Handyside) — A person came from the lower part of the street when 
you screamed P Yes, when I screamed out murder. 

Did the persons come up ? When the man came the length of me there were 
more round me. 

Did some women come to your assistance ? When the men came round I ran 
up the street for assistance. 

Did you know any of the persons that came up to your assistance ? Not one. 

(By the Court) — You ran up the street? Yes, when he was lifted up to be 
carried away. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — Where was he carried to? To the doctor's shop. 

Whose shop was it? I do not remember — it was at the head of Clyde-street 

Do you know that your husband was afterwards taken to the Infirmary in a 
coach? Yes. 

Did you examine his body yourself in the doctor's shop ? The doctor would 
not allow me to go in. 

Do you know that be died in the Infirmary ? Yes : I was with him when he 
departed. 

Did your husband say anything after being shot ? When I went to him be said 
he was shot. 

Did he assign any cause for it ? He did not say anything then to mel 

Was he what was considered a nob ? Yes. 

Did he ever express any apprehensions to you before that, in consequence of 
his being a nob? No. 

Do you remember of guards being on Houldsworth's mill ? I remember of men 
passing on guard about the mill. 

Do you know the names of any of these persons who were guards ? I was not 
much acquainted with any of the spinners. 

(By the Court) — Did you know any of them at all? I do not think I could 
name one of them. 

(By Mr, Handyside)— Do you remember where the guards were, or seeirig 
this man (M'Lean, who stood up) among the guards? I saw him in Bridewell, 
and I thought then that he was among some of the rest, just passing and re- 
passing like another man on the street : I think I saw the face before. 

Do you mean the street near the mill ? Yes : I think I saw the face before ; 
but there were so mariy walking about that I could not say positively. 

(By the Court) — Did you see him among the guards, passing backwards and 
forwards ? 1 did not see him more than any others. 

Was that when the guards were on your husband's mill ? I thought thai might 
have been the time I saw him. 
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U M'Lean the tame man you law io Bridewell ? Yes. 

(By the SouciTOR. General)— Are the Barracks close to the tnill? Quite 
close — in Cheapside-street, just at the end of the mill. 

(By the Court) — During the time you had walked from Cheapside-street to 
Washington-street, and llien down Clyde-street on your way home, had you, when 
walking with your husband, observed any men upon any of those streets ? — ^you 
went, as you tell us, to a good many shops — now, from the beginning to the end 
of your marketing, did you observe any men in the streets ? There were three at 
the head of Clyde-street, and two of them I knew. 

Who were these? One of them Arthur M'Grady, the name of the other I do 
not recollect just now — he had come from Spain. 

The third man you did not know ? No. 

Did these persons speak to you or your husband ? No person spoke to us* 

Except these three men you saw at the head of Clyde-street, you observed no 
other men any where else ? None that I know of : there were different people 
passing and repassing, being a Saturday night, but I took no notice of them. 

And this was the case on the different streets? Yes. 

Have you any recollection of observing any person that appeared to be follow- 
ing you or your husband ? None. 

And nobody whatever spoke to you or to him upon the streets at that time ? 
No, not one. 

You went out about 1 1 o*clock, you say— .how long had he been at home be«. 
fore you went out ? He came home at the time the watch was crying past ten. 

And he remained in, and did not go out again till he went with you ? No. 

And when you got to the head of Clyde-street the watch was crying past 11 ? 
Yes, the police were going down as we were going up. 

(Ccoss-examined by Mr. Robertson) — How far past Cross's shop had you 
gone down before the shot was fired ? I could not say how many yards — it was 
apparently at the back of the mill : there was a gable of a house at the place. 

Did you point out the spot to any person ? Yes : as far as 1 can reQoHect it : 
I could not say for a yard or two. 

Whom did you point it out to ? To two or three different gentlemen, whom I 
went with to the place. 

PETER M'QUISTEN--(Ezamined by Mr. Hano\ bide)— You are a land 
surveyor? Yes. 

Were you employed to make this plan of Anderston, which I shew you ? Yes. 

Is it correct ? Yes. 

Cast your eye on Clyde-street t there are two places marked E E, what are 
these ? Wood yards. 

What is F? A church. 

What is G ? The shop of Mrs. Cross. 

What is N ? The shop of John Bain. 

H I K, what are these ? Shops : K is the shop of Adam Corkle ; I, the shop 
of John Shaw ; and H, the shop of Henry Vellel. 

On the opposite side, BCD, whose shops are these ? B is the candle shop of 
■ Boyd ; C, the shop of Wiliiam Stewart now, the name of the previous 

possessor I was told was Barnard O'Don&ld ; D is the shop of Archibald Wilson. 

Are there a number of through-going closes in Clyde-street, leading into Pic* 
cadilly-street ? Yes. 

Cast your eye above the wood-yard, G, is there a through-going close ? Yes. 

And farther up there is an entrance into a court, and from th&t court an en- 
trance to Piccadilly-street ? Yes. 

Is there another through-going close a little below the letter H ? Yes. 

And upwards there are several other communications between Clyde street and 
Piecadilly-street ? Yes. 

In Piccadilly-street there is unbuilt ground ? Yes. 

And there is a communication by the closes marked R R into Chcapside*street ? 
Yes, there is a sort of lane there. 
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And m Cbmnder4tieet Hot^^spof^'p bfirn^ luidnBriil^aiw -itaitat^'Qres, 
looking from CSeftpside-street to W«rw«cIii*«tfQ<^ i «- > <- f • .' . .. jviyri? 

I>iccadilly and Cbeapside-streets are rolired atceeta? ^ei, . •• .. . .; - -j;3 

They are npt entirely built ? No : . and partof Cfyd<i«ttoeel rasuins unbuilt. 

Do you know the distance between Clyde-street at the top, and the -Saltuitr- 
ket? Fully onfe mile from the top of the streetn. . } . ■ •'" 

AVhai is the length of the Saltmarket itself? I do not kBO««^periiap« alMitilf a 
quarter of a mile. . * - 

(Cross-examined by Mr. KoB]SRT90N)*«»-Did you measure (he. didbmee bettreen 
the shop of Cameron in the Saltmarl^ and the place marked A in Clydid-^reet ? 
I paced it, and found the distance to be one mile and 192 yards by pacing; 

Is that by the nearest way of going betweemthe one place and the otiier ? Yes. 

Did you pace the distance from M^IlraithVshop in Bridgetan to Uie«uii6 spot 
at A, by the nearest way? Yes, 17 12 .yards* •. -- . '♦' 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — A case of alibi is to be resorted to herey^we 
ought to have been advised of this before. ■ '^ 

Mr« RoRERTBON.— It.is in the defettc^ mhieh :attfiit to have beentvad;' I am 
willing to have it read now. , n : • , - - '■ ■ -'•* J^ 

The Lord Justicb Clerk.— I merely atate that we Hwgbfe to in0re<beett advised 

. of it, • •' '•' ■•' ' ' -''• ' '■' • -•' ''■*■"' 

(By the Lord Advocate)— -There are diffep(«t>wa|n b^i^iolif i perwrn 'aright 
come from Cameron's shop to the point A ? Yes. ..,•'•.-,-■, . ^^ 

Which is the nearest? Through Millar's plaeeifitoiCnig-stnrtBtj.alcft^' King- 
street into Bridgegate-streety inta Stockwell-street, and albng' tiiev Civde ^b. the 
foot of Clyde-street, and up Clyde*street to the point A, - ' "• »' 

Which is the next shortest wi^ of going? D«wn tO the foot of (h6 Saltiiarket, 
and along the Clyde. ■'•" j^: 

You might also go by Priacea-stieet^ and along AtgyU»»street, snd'alb^ An- 
derston Walk ? Yes, the second mentioned way may be aboiit 20^ yanb 'longer 
than the Qrst; and by Princea-street and Argyle^stieet about a qubrter of • 4 mile 
farther. ^ 

(Re-examined by^fr. EoBSRX«OM)..-^Wbat is the distaaee betimin -firmith's 
Tavern in the Blact^ Boy Close and the point A? From the nearest fidint of 
Gallowgate-street to the point A, I consider to be about a mile and a ^sriuter, or 
between that and a mile and a half, . j ' > 

How far is it from Barxowfield Toll to that place ? About ifarea mikis fironitthe 
point A — it may be a little less by going through the green. - ^ 

Is A the place nointed out to you where Smith was shot? Yes. 
Did Mrs. Smitn point it out to you ? Yes. 

There seems to be no thrpnglkgoing between Washington-street «nd Clyde- 
street? No. 

The Clerk. of Court then: read the defences. 

Dr. PAG AK— (Examined by Mr, HANDY8U>E)-<-Yoa are one of the medical 
officers of the Glasgow lafirmary ? I am. 

You remember a patient brought there of the name of Smith ? Ye&; ^ 
In consequence of a wound he aeceived? Ye^ shots. r - . ;: 

What is the date of ^is entering the Infirmaiy ? £arly in the mofiiiDg^ of the 
23d of July — a Sunday morning. • ■> -.i.'' 

Where was he shot ? In the back, and fight arm. - > ^ 

Every attention was paid to him ? Yes.. ■ • -^ 

When did he die ? On Tuesday morning. ■.-.'•' '>•>/' 

Was there a pott mortem examination of his body ? Yes. •' ^ torr 

And you made up a report of it ? Yies.. . -F 

Is that the report ? Yes. ..*... jb 

Smith died from the effects of the shot? Yes; the buUet WM.flAifidfln liis 
body» and another had passejl through bis arm* • . V 

Is that the bullet? It is— I have no doubt of it, -a^i; 

Did you receive from Mr. Salmond two bulleta ? I (Hd. , i vV 
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^i'f^TDid^jBMiJCinuBkelilioiii^i^ Akl^t '1 weighed th^m, and <he ftattened bullet now 
diewn me, and found that the bullets I received frbm Mr. Salmond were a few 
grains heavier than tfaeKbultetllkeii dut ofthe body. 

. ^Ar^ you avara fbat a leaden bullet loses a fittle of its weight when it haa been 
.nhotoffi i betiere so« - ^ 

What is the weight of the bullet found in his body? 152 grauns : these I got 
from Mfs Salmondf were each heavier by, I think, a few grains. 
Does a bullet in passing through the body lose weight ? Yes. 
•The Clerk of G<wrttiten Mad the depfosftion of John Smith. 
ROBERT CHRISTIB*^( Examiiied by the Soucitob-Gekeral)^ You ^re 
a cotton-tpinner ? Yea; 

How long hare you been a eotlon.s{>inner ? About nine years. 
^ Wove you a member of the Assocmfion? Yes. 
When was you admitted ? Nine yean come the l4th of February. 
./ ^idyoiK take any oath? Yes. 

Was it on the Bible ? Yes. 
v>-. > Tdtt us what was^the kfepott of the oalii ? I was sworn to stand by the majority 

of the body, and to support it in all respects. 
^; ,-: v'lAniiady things lAMRiiseereey ? Yes. 

What was that ? Before I took the oath, an individual told me I was not to re- 
:.'jM<vtktgn I kttdibeen tfa|rt;'iii^;fa^ neither was I to reveal the name of the man 
who administered the oath. 

. i/Didfttfaeyahew yon iiny particular part of the3ible when sworn? Yes; the 
only fiartieular word) shewn to me was the name Armageddon. 

You left off being a ^otton-4pinner sometime since ? Yes. 
- Wfaea ? Td'thebest of my knowledge, about three weeks previous to the strike 
in 1837. 
->.' What employment' dkl you follow after thaf ? I kept a public house. 

. Whece-wttait? In Hospital-atreet, Hutehesontown, Glasgow. 
• f When did you take up the pubUchouse ? About two years and six months since. 
Have you got the house still ? Yes. 

•Yourlnd'tkle faoose before you left off being a cotton.spinner ? Yes. 
: H|id yon ever a public house in the GaHowgate ? Yes. 
When JSAjavL take it up ? Some ffttle time afler the strike. 
Can you g^ve the date ? I cannot exactly give the date : I commenced selling 
. «bout three wecl» after the term day, cSose to the end of May. 
Have you got the house still ? No. 

When did you close it? About four days, to the best of my knowledge, after 
the murder of Smith. 
You know the prisoner William M'Lean ? Y^es; 
Have you known him for some time ? Yes. 

Do you know the rest of the prisoners ? Yes : I have known McNeil the short- 
est r I have known M*Lean some three years. 

He was often about your house in the GaHowgate ? Frequently. 
(By the Court)'— You know also Hunter, Racket, and Gibb ? Yes, for some 
time back, but I did not know M'Neil till of late. 

' (By the SoucrroA-GsMERAL) — You have heard of iTiomson's spinning mill* 
where Arthur is manager ? Yes. 

You recollect the night that Smith was murdered ? Yes. 
Some time before that, had the prisoner McLean been in your house ? Yes. 
And he was in the habit of frequenting your house ? Yes, for some little time ; 
not very long. 

Do you recollect any occasion, shortly before Smith was murdered, of having 
a conversation with M*Lean about Arthur ? Yes. 
^i! 'HadsAf'Lfeaa been in your house that night? Yes. 

The strike had lasted some time theU ? Yes, it had lasted a good while at the 
time of that conversation. 
What happened ? M'Lean came into my shop, and said he was going, like to it 
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were, »« errand to (he otber side of the weter : I Mid to him iS he vfottkl iM a 
few minutes I was goiog to close the sho[v— it w«s late at night,««-«nd I WjOi*ld 
accompany him across : my house was across the water. 

Did he wait for you ? Yes, and I closed the shop* 

And you went on together? Yes. 

In the course of the walls what did he say ? Before we came to St* Andfew 
8|[}uare he spoke to me several times concerning Arthur* and I did not anderstend 
at first what he was meaning : when we came the length of St, Andrew square he 
said, he was going directly across to death Mr. Arthur. 

What did you say ? I trembled when I heard the. words expressed, and I began 
to flatter with him to put him off the action. 

Did you succeed in it ? No— he then made answer that he was determined to 
do so — he then gave a little stagger and put his hand on his pocket, and said it was 
here that would do it. 

That was his coat pocket? Yes— still I tried to coax him, after I heard this, 
not to go across the water, and to put him off doing it. 

Did anything more pass ? Ho still presisted in saying that he would do it, and 
said he was damned but he would : there was no more passed concerning Mr* 
Arthur till we came to the English Church. 

That was on your road ? Yes : and then when we came to the English church 
he was making an awful noise, and speaking concerning Mr. Arthur : he was always 
swearing at him : I put my hand on his mouth purposely to stop him from speaking 
so loud, and told him, at the same time, if he would not give up speaking X was 
afraid we would be taken up, from people hearing him, and when I said so he damaed 
himself and said there was no fear of any individual hearing him, as it were : he still 
continued speaking about Mr. Arthur on our way : when we came to the bridge, a 
heap of words passed between us before we came there — be said a number of foolish 
things, but when we were about the middle of the bridge he put his hand to bis pocket 

that he touched before, and said it was here that would do the b r : he told 

me at the same time that there were three bhums to meet him at the foot of Crown- 
street : he named two of them, one James M' Donald, and the other James Keith : 
when he came to the end of the bridge I was leaving him going away home : he 
took a start forward towards the foot of Crown -street : I looked back that way 
after we separated, and saw him coming running towards me, and when he came 
up to me he said, he was damned if they were there — ^he swore, at any rate, that 
they were not there, and said he was damned but he would do it himself: when I 
heard the expression, I began to coax him not to be so foolish, as 1 had been 
doing before : he seemed not to mind me : when I saw him so anxious about 
Arthur, I asked him if he knew where he was that night, and he said he knetr 
damned well where he was : I flattered with him again, coaxing him to turn : I 
was very much agitated, — I trembled on my feet when I heard him speaking so : 
I was advising with him to turn, but he seemed not to mind me, and as we were 
walking on a little, and near hand to Thistle-street, where Mr. Arthur lived, 1 was 
advising with him terribly, about a quarter of an hour before I went home, for I 
thought it my duty, but be seemed not to mind me much : he asked a sixpence 
from me, and I said I had no silver, — I had silver, but 1 did not like to give him 
any ; but I had coppers, and I gave him some, and told him to go home like a 
good man, and be advised not to commit such an act: I saw I had got him rather 
persuaded, and when I saw this I persuaded the more, and he promised me that 
ne would go home ; and I said I would not leave him till he would promise faith- 
fully that he would go home, and give me his hand that he would ; and he said, 
I'll do that, Dob, and he gave roe his hand that he would go home, and I held ii 
for some little time, and told him to be sure to go straight home : he went away 
from me, and I stood still to see if he would go straight home, and when he was 
as far from me as from here (witness* box) to the gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the table (at which Counsel sat), I cried after him,' and told him to be sure to 
go home ; and I watched him till I saw him at the corner of the bridge going 
across ; I did not see him any more till after the murder of Squth. 
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r. 1^4' yduilno^vr ^liat fie fiad in Kis packet? Yes, I forgot that t when he gftte 
fti[«'stftg$fer, And said "' I have here what will do the b— r," I saw like the butt 
end of a pistol in his pocket, as I thought. 

Was he a little tipsy at the time of this conversation ? Yes, he had got a good 
lass of spirits'— he was elevated. 

Did he walk well ? O yes : he was soberer bfifore we parted. 

He knew what be was saying, and was able to conduct himself? O yes : he 
knew what bo was saying perfectly well. 

There was soberness enough in bim, to impress you with the opinion that he 
was earnest enough in determining what he meant to do ? Yes. 

You did not consider these things be threw out in this way, as the idle ravings 
of a drunk man ? No. 

And you reasoned with him as a person in his sober senses ? Yes. 

When did you see him next ? On the Tuesday following. 

How long before Smith's murder was this conversation ? Either on the Wed- 
nesday or Thursday night previous to Smith's murder. 

The conversation on the bridge ? Yes. 

Where did you see him on the Tuesday ? The first information I got of him 
was when he was next door to my shop, in Edward M'Guire's, on the Tuesday 
morning. 

'M*Lean came into your shop, about what time ? About half-past 7, or between 
that and 8 o'clock in the morning. 

Had you any conversation with him then ? Some few words. 

Do you recollect them ? He asked me what M'Ouire had been saying about 
something M'Guire had been talking to me about — a debt that M'Lean ran with 
me. 

McLean was in your debt at the time ? Yes. 

What did you say ? " Bob," says he, " what did M'Guire say, he was in a little 
ago?* I said " yes." I told him that M'Guire was saying to me that McLean had 
said in his shop, that he, William M'Lean, was damned to hell if he would pay 
me more than lOs. or 12s. which of the two I do not recollect McLean said to 
tne that I need not be afraid of the debt. ** Do you not know," said he, " what 
MHjruire is ?^ I said that I knew nothing about the man, but that he was wanting 
to purchase my debt — this was debt contracted by the committee— and offered me 
10s. down on the counter, if I would take it. 

(By the Court)— What was the debt? £1 5s. 

(By the SolicitoiuGeneral)— What did you say? I told M'Lean that I 
had said to M^Guire that I would take my own risk of the debt. M'Lean said 
that I need not be afraid of the debt, for I would get it every fraction ; for, says 
M*Lean to me, you know that the committee never was dishonourable in these 
debts. He said he was (going that day to get some money from the committee, 
and that he would pay up lOs. of the debt, and that I might go up any time to 
the committee and get the rest 

Did any thing more pass ? No, he left the shop. 

What did he mean by the committee ? It was, what I suspected at the timei the 
secret select committee. 

Where was it ? In Smith's Tavern, Black Boy Close. 

Were you aware, from what passed among the cctton-spinners, that there was 
'11 secret select committee then in existence ? Yes, it was quite well known among 
Ae trade. 

Before this, had you been speaking with any of the trade about what the secret 
select committee virould do ? Yes, severals spoke to me at my own shop door : 
th6y were saying to me that nothing had been done : this was some time before 
Ae murder of Smith : this was a common saying. 

Did you ever hear M'Lean himself say anything? Yes ; he came to my shop 
one night in Hutchesontown, I think the Sabbath previous to the rouider of 
Bttifh ; I was not in at the time. 
You saw him that night ? Yes. 
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, Did he aiy any tbiag to you ? I found him, and a company with him» five iq 
number, iu the homse when I came in, and I think Daniel Mont^oroeiy called me 
to the back door, and asked me for something : I did not understand what he 
roe«iDt : he said he would send out Willie — that is McLean -..^M'Lean came- put 
and asked me for the lend of a pair of dark gloves* 

. Did you give him the gloves ? I said I would get him a pair : I gave him them, 
and asked what he was going to do with him ? and he said when he got them that 
he was going to do nothing with them,— O, naething, was the expression, and he 
put them in his pocket, and went into the room : they sat till it was pretty late, 
and I told them it was getting near to twelve o'clock, and that they must go away : 
M!l#ean had hiff head on the table like as if he was sleepinor : I said that I was 
Dow going to lock the shop, it was late enough : M'Lean lifted his head, and said 
it was time enough : Montgomery spoke to him again, and he got up and said, 
putting his hands to his pockets, that all was right : then they went away, going 
out by the back door, and I followed them out to the close-mouth, and McLean 
asked, me if I heard of anything, and I said^ no. He said they were watching for 
Arthur for two or three nights back, and went away up the street 

You did not see him that night again ? No. 

Did he bring back the gloves to you ? Yes, on the Tuesday night. 

What did he say when he returned them ? He said that he and some others 
were at a house, and, so far as he understood, were directed to a wn)Qg door : 
they rapped at the door, and the mistress did not seem willing to open the door : 
he said they put their shoulders to the door and drove in the panels, and when 
they went in he said that the wife of the house was on her knees with her arms 
round her husband's neck praying for mercy, and said to the individuals-~he told 
me there were other two with him -» for the love of God not to meddle with her 
husband ; and the husband said they had been directed to the wrong door,— 
that he knew what they were after,— to go away, and he would get the. door 
sorted. 

This was what M*Lean told you ? Yes, he said, at the same time, no wonder 
that his wife was crying for the love of God, for it was an awful thing to see three 
awful like ruffians like us coming in. 

You told us that the first time you saw McLean after Smith's murder was on 
Tuesday morning ? Yes. 

And you told us about the committee debt and M'Guire-^when did you see 
M*Lean again ? Ahout 1 1 o'clock the same day. 

Was that in your own shop in the Gallowgate ? Yes. 

Did any thing pass ? Yes, he came in and called for some spirits, along with 
Thomas Campl^U and Montgomery. 

Were these cotton-spinners ? Yes ; the two went in, and MXean stood on the 
outside. 

They went into a room ? Yes, the fore room ; there are two apartments besides 
the shop : McLean said he had made a b— — .r sleep : I said, ' Oh, William, what' 
is that you say ?' He said, 1 have made one sleep, and, turning about to me, and 
pointing to a placard on the opposite side of the street, said, * do you see that ?' 
J said yes, j£dO of a reward ; no, says he, it is £500 : I was agitated at the time, 
and I catched him by the breast and said, * for the love of God,, leave my shop, 
and make your escape as quick as possible, or you will be apprehepded«* 
8 What did he say ? He turned round and said there is naedown i they are away 
after another man to Liverpool : he went into the room : by this time I had 
supplied the others with some spirits, and in a few moments, he asked for a light 
to his pipe : I said I had no light in the shop, but told him if he would go to the 
next close, and up the back stair, he would find a h'ght there : when he was going 
out I was standing by the side of the counter, and he put his hand into his pocket 
as looking for a bit of paper to light his pipe, and then put his right hand out, and 
said, * there is the wee paw that did the trick.* 

Did he go out of the shop then ? Before he did go out, I asked him if any 
"^rson had seen him do it ; and he said he took damned good eare of that. 
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He left tbe shop then ? No : he put his hand into his breast, as if pulling out a 
pisiol, and put liTmsetf into a Imd of position as if firing a pistol, as I thokight, and 
putting his hand mto his breast again, he said he walked off. I asked him if b^ 
ran away ; he said no, he just walked across the street. 

Had 70U anj more conversation then ? Not at that time : he went out and 
got a light to his pipe, and came in again to the company. 

When did you see him again ? He was in and out two or three times that day. 

Had you any more conversation with him about Smith's murder? The next 
time he came in was, I think, with James Keith and Daniel Montgomery. ' 

Had you any conversation with him then ? I do not remember at present* 

In the course of the day, had you any other conversation with him about 
Smith's murder ? No, but about another man : he came in alone in the afternoon, 

and swore an oath, and said he had done one b r, and would do some more of 

them. He said he had done one Miller, of Lancefield, when there was no other 
person in the trade would take it in hand — he was a spinning master^ 

What had been done to him ? He said to me, at the same time, that ^50 or 
j6100, I do not recollect which, was put out for htm, and that he had done it 
when no other man would take it in hand. 

What had been done to him ? It is about two years ago.— I remember of him 
getting a most terrible beating. 

Was it in reference to this that M'Lean spoke ? Yes : he said that on that oc- 
casion he had done the deed when no other man would undertake it. He sard 
at the same time, ' I wish to God there were three days of darkness, I would do 
for the b rs.' 

Had he been drinking at all at this time ? Tou would have known he had been 
drinking. 

But he was not drunk ? No. 

Did any thing more pass on that day ? No: I do not remember of anything 
more that day. 

When did you see him next ? On .Wednesday — he was often in my house at 
that time, and sleeping on the seats attached to the partition. 

When did you see him on Wednesday ? The fore part of the day. 

Had you any conversation with him ? Yes: a person of the name of M'Donaid, 
James, I think, was with him^ and James Keith : he told roe to eome in and taste : 
I sal down and tasted the spirits, and he began to speak about America : I do not 
know in what way he commenced it, but he said he was meaning to go to Ame- 
rica: I asked him if he bad got all things in readtnesS) artd got clothes : he said 
that all that was settled for him. 

By whom? He did not say in their presence^ but just that all things were sorted 
for him : he told me when going out — he was hindf&ost^-.that tbe oommtttee had 
supplied him with all these things. 

Did he say anything about his passage ? Yes : I said to him that I had friends 
in America that had written to me several tim^s, and I wished to go there too : 
he said, let who will go to America, I must go ; and gave a significant kind of 
nod. 

Did he say anything about his passage being taken ? He said they had secured 
his passage for him, and said s^ymething about Hamilton and Brothers ; and that 
he was to become second steward in the vessel going out. 

Did you see him after he left the shop that day ? In the after part of the day, 
he and some more : he called for some spirits, and I supplied him : he told me it 
was to go down to the old account, and that I was not to be afraid of it. 

By the old account, you meant the committee account ? Yus» 

Did an3rthing further pass ? He tasted the spirits, and put his head upon the 
table, and seemed to be in a sleepy state. 

- Were the persons who were with him spinners too ? Yes : I knew their faces, 
bnt not their names : they said to me it is a wonder that William is not away out 
of the country. 

Had you any more conversation with him afterwards ? He came out of . the 
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room tthd said, Bob, I hearajthat Smith wast dead yestfttday : 1 ^Id, Ofi, id l^ei d^kd ? 
ye«, said he, I heard so this morninnr, and then he went into the room ag^ftt': 
lliere were two or three people at the back of the counter at this time, tod T could 
pot be bored with him — he was pestering me much. 

How did he speak to you ? He spoke low to me, but I was afraid that they 
might hear, and I put my hand to his breast, and said, go into the room, and do not 
bother me in that way. 

Did any thing more paiss of consequence ? After this the people at the back of 
the counter went away, and he came out again and told me that Mr. Houldsworth 
and Mr. Salmond, I think, were up seeing Smith before he died, and that they 
had put the question to him, did he know who had done the deed, and Smith said 
he did not know who had dene it : he then swore an oath, and said little did they 
think that he had done it. 

This he said to you on the Wednesday ? Yes : after that he said, that go to 
America who will, he must go : that was all that passed. 

Did he then leave the shop ? Yes. 

Did you hear of his apprehension soon after ? Yes, sometime after. 

M*Lean was not a man that had much money ? No, I have seen him With 
money only once — he left me twopence halfpenny at one time : I gave him 
credit on the credit of the debt committee, which sat in my house. 

Would you have given him anything on his own credit? No. 

(By the Court) — Was he a member of this committee? He was often there. 

(By the Soucitor-General) — He sent you to the committee in the Black 
Boy Tavern to get payment of your money ? Yes, he told me to go on Tues- 
day, but I put off till Wednesday. 

Who did you see there ? He told me to call on Peter Hacket ; and if I did 
not see him, I was to call for Richard McNeil, and ask payment of the debt 
contracted. 

Did you go? Yes. 

Who did you ask for? Richard M'Neil. 

Did you see him? Yes. 

You mean the prisoner M*Neil? Yes. 

He came out to you ? Yes. 

Did you tell him what you had come for ? I told him I was wanting some 
debt— ^1 5s. 

Was it wholly contracted by M'Lean and his associates? Yes. 

And you furnished that debt on the credit of the committee ? Yes : he said 
that M'Lean had been contracting a heap of debt through the town on their 
head, and they could not pay it all, for he was contracting too much. 

Did M*Neil pay you ? He paid me nothing : he told me to stop for two or 
three minutes, and he would let me know whether I would be paid or not : I 
stopped about a minute, and was obliged to go mrmy shop, expecting to go 
up again for it. f 

You shut up your shop again soon after ? Yes* the trade was very dull then, 
and I shut up the shop in Gallowgate. ^ 

Did you make any communication to a person of the name of James Todd ? 
Yes, a little. 

When was that made ? To the best of my knowledge, it was on the Tues- 
day night after the murder. 

You were apprehended yourself some time after? I went away on the Thurs- 
day morning after the murder, and was ten days away altogether, and was appre- 
hended in the course of a day or so after I came back ; I went to Mr. Salmond*8 
office, and was examined and let go the first time. 

( By the Court; — Did you tell all the story there you have told us just now ? No. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — Where were you when you had left 
Glasgow for ten days? I was away seeing an uncle of my wife's in London. 

You said you had some intention of going to America ? Yes : according to the 
letters I got from my friends there, I said I would like very well to go. 
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Hid jou any iatentton of goiag when you said to to McLean ? Not at that 
time. 

t VVhea bad you the serious latention of going to America ? About a fortnight 
or three weeks previous to that. 

And you had abandoned yoar intention of going to America at that time ? 
I do not know — I cannot give any reason. 

What led you to say to M'Lcan that you were going to America? I said I had 
friends there* and wished to go. 

But you had fixed not to go at that time? Yes. 

And you can give no reason why you changed your mind ? No. 

When did you give up the shop in the Gallowgate ? On the Wednesday night 
after the murder of Smith. 

When had you formed your intention of giving up the shop ? A fortnight or 
three weeks before the murder of Smith* 

Had you only one shop at this time ? I had two shops, the one in Hospital- 
street and the other in the Gallowgate. 

And your house was in Hospital-street ? Yes 

What family have you ? Two children. 

Is your wife alive ? Yes — she is a witness here 

The night you walked over from your shop to Hutchesontown with M'Lean, 
. was anybody else with you ? No. 

What time was it ? J could not say the hour exactly, but I always shut my shop 
about 11 o'clock. 

And M'Lean waited till you closed your shop ? Yes. 

Were there a good many people, in the street ? Yes. 

And M'Leau was swearing and talking very loud ? Yes, at times-^when he 
came to the English church. 

Was there anything that led him to make this communication to you about 
Arthur ? Nothing else that I know of, but that M'Lean was coming about my 
shop. 

Did you ever mention this to anybody at the time ? On the Wednesday or 
Thursday night after the murder of Smith. 

And you never mentioned it to any body till after the murder of Smith ? No : 
unless to my wife — it was the murder of Smith that I mentioned to my wife. 

Did you mention the story about Arthur to your wife before the murder of 
Smith ? I do not remember. 
' . I think you said it was on a Sunday night that he borrowed the fi^loves ? Yes. 

And that the night, the Sunday night before Smith was shot ? Yes. 

What was to be done with those gloves? I could not tell you. 

What kind were they ? Black worsted gloves. 

Who were of the party with him the night that he got the gloves? John or 
Robert Osbume, a mechanic, (now with a Mr. M'Phael,) John Brown, and that 
Montgomery that I mentioned, and Campbell. 

Was there a man the name of Lochrie there ? I do not remember : but there 
might have been another with them : I think there were four ond M'Lean. 

Did any body hear this conversation about the gloves ? No ; he culled me 
to the back door. 

Were you in the room ? No ; I had been in the room once or twice, but 
not sitting. 

Who asked you first ? Daniel Montgomery : he asked me in a clandestine 
kind of manner : he asked for a pair of mits : I did not understand him at 
the time he asked them : Oh, says he, you are not up ; I will send out Willie 
to you : then he went in, and Willie came out. 

What did he say? He asked roe for a pair of bhcU s^loves: he said the 
word plain to me ; I said I would get him a pair, and I gave them to him. 

Did he go in then? Y'es. 

Where did you go for the gloves ? To my good-mother*^ the second close 
above. 
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What is her mme? Mnu M'Kenzte. 

YMI gbt them Heorn h«r? Yes. 

What kind were they ? I sQppose thejr wera her fausband's ^toves : 1 npBt 
up io ^ee If vfae had gloyes. ' 

Where did jou think you were to get them? I asked them Irom .my wUe 
first, and' she said she had no such gloves. 

^{Xd you suppose she had a pair of worsted gloves lying ready in the month 
of July ? I did not know, but I asked her if she had any« 

Then you went to your mother-in-law*s ? Yes, 

^'VOQ thought die might have a pair of her deceased husband*s lying by her? 

Where did you give them to McLean ? At the back door ; I called him out, 
and -gave them to him. 

Had yon any reason for asking him to come out to the back door, to give 
him ilie gloves? I was going to give him them in the room^ but he pushed me 
backwards, and I went to the back-door. 

You had no idea what was to be done with them ? No : t suspected something, 
but! could not understand what he was to do with the gloves : I suspected some- 
thing after he had got them : I spoke to my wife and told her I had got a pair, 
and she said I wish there may not be some evil doue to-night* 

She suspected more than you ? Yes, I was a little suspicious too. 

Although you suspected something, you did not know what was to be done 
with them ? No. 

Was there much drank that night ? Yes ; some eight or nine gilla among the 
five. 

Did they appear to have been drinking before they came to your bouse? Nq^ 
they appeared to be very sober — steady enough when I came in. 

Was McLean asleep that Sunday night? Yes, be was leaning hia head on 
the table, apparently asleep. 

Was that before or after he had got the gloves? After. 

On what night did be come back with the gloves ? 1 foiiget : I thiak it 
was the Tuesoay after be had got them. 
' Where was it that he gave them back to you? In the Gallowgate shop. 

Who was present wben ^.gave them back to you? Daniel Montgomery. 

Any more? No. 

Was it upon this occasion when he broke into the house of the voiMtt 
who was on her knees ? Yes. 

Where did the conversation take place about the woman being down on her 
knees when attacked by the three ruffian-looking fellows? In the shop. 

Where was M'L»ean standing ? Montgomery was at the door of the shop go* 
ing out, and M*l«eaq was behind, and told me about it. 

He told you part of It in the room, and part of it in the shop ? Yes* 

Did Montgomery and he come into the shop together ? Yes. 

Did he give you the gloves on coming into the shop ? After he sat Idoirfr 
in th.e room» across. Jhe tablet 

Did t^y go first into the room ? Yes. 

There was no conversation till they went into the room? No* 

I|ow long were they on this occasion in the shop and room, before they 
left it ? I could not exactly say, I had not a watch. 

Was it half-an-hour ? I do not know. ■ - i 

Was it five minutes ? |t. was more. -i 'f 

Was it twenty minutes ? Yes, or about twenty-five raioutes. . i . 

When they came in they went into the room ? Yes, and I went in after Iheikl^ 

Was any body in the shop taking charge of it but yourself? Not tha^.ttm^. 
meniber. /^ 

Tnen when you went into the room did you shut the door? I do notr1^njMlb«l'.«^ 

Was the room door shut at all ? I cannot say. ^ / ' ^ 

Were the gloves jpveo back in presence of Montgomery ? Yes. '.i 
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What did M'Lean aay wh«n he gave them back ? He aakl \ft wm at a.certaia 
house, and thoiight he was dtjreetQd jtp the wrpiig dpor. / . 

' M^oigomery was present all this time ? If I remejaber rightly be waa M th^ . 
ahpp door. . ■ ■ - 

"A!f titer tiisie M^Leaa^ve ;fou the gloves m the presence of Montgomery, , what, ^ 
did he say? He told me he was at a certain house, and that th^y bad been direcA^ 
wtbbg, — ^dnt^they'^rapped, and the mistress would not let them in ; I believe tkeiro . 
was some of it told in the shop when going out. 

Did they come out of the room together into the shop ? Tes, b.ut the one was 
rathef befo*fe tile other. .v 

How far did McLean get on witb the story ab9ut the woman befpre they left 
the toom? I could not 8ay,L-hc told me part of it there, and part of it in the . 
shop. 

Had be tbld you about the tl^6e rtiQiaias before he came into the shop ? I could 
not say liow far he had got on. 

Did Montgomery make any remark at all ? No. 

Who did you understand the ruffians to be ? Themselves. 

Who was the btiier? I do not remember whether he told me, but I thought 
Catttpbell was the o&er. 

And McLean and Montgomery were the other two t Yes. 

How far was Montgomery before him ? About two or three yards* 

Is Mo)6fg6aiefy deaf? No, I could not say he is deaf. 

Had you any doubt whether Montgomery heard at all ? I could no| say-r-he 
did not' tpetk to tne. 

What is the size of the room ? I could not say^ — I never measured. 

J9^ McLean speak low ? Yes, he spoke low. 

Did ha swear low ? Yes, be was speaking low. 

Wh^l^ Was her sitting ? In die room, near the window. 

They were sitting near one another ? Yes. 

Were they close to one ano^ier ? Pretty cloB6. 

Have yoe any doubt now that Montgomery heard sdl that McLean said to you 
about the ruffians and the rest of the story ? f cannot say that he heard it all — 
Montgomery Tievei^ spoke at all. 

Did he speak to McLean?' I do Hot remei!nber if he spoke Jo him at the 
time I was speaking to him. 

Htm long might they be in the room altogether? I could dot say. 

Were they ten minutes in the room ? More. 

Were they a quarter of an hour ? Raither bettiei' \hkt that. ' 

Twenty minutes perhaps ? Yes. 

Who was taking care of the shop when yon was in the room? I was 'sitting on 
the opposite side, so that I could see into the shop i the doOr was not shut aU 
together: I was rising sometimes and looking out. '| 

Were you sitting near to the door ? Yes. ' ',. 

Waa your batk or face to the door? My face. 

And your back to McLean and Montgomery? No ; the^ were Sittt'fig at the ' 
aide the door was on : I was sitting on the Op^osit^ side of the table from that 

Which was nearest the door? M*Leah. ' ' 

Yod'do not know whether the door was shut or not ? I remember now it was 
a little open. 

How many rooms are there in the house ? Two besides the shop. 

Which ef the two were you in ? In the room to the left. 

Does the other room go oif from (he right ? Yes. 

Wiiisi^ does l^e window look into ? Into the Gallowgate. 

Aadlbe ihop'door opens into the Oallowgate? Yes. 

Was McLean quite sober when he told you all this story ? You would know 
thaiiw iMd'l^et something. 

They got some whisky in the room ? Fes. 

Did you partake 5f it ? To the best of ray knowledge, I did take some of ft. 

No. 9. I 
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You tokl us about M^Guire coming into your shop on tlie Tuesday momhig ? 
Yes. 

What you told McLean of the oonTeisation between you and M*€Kiire was tme ? 
Yes. 

Was any body with him when he told this story first about the shooting ? No 
|>eison. 

Where was it he told you ? In the shop. 

That was in the morning? He did not tell me in the morning abeut the 
shooting. 

When was it? About 11 o'clock. 

Was he sober ? You would know he had got some liquor. 

Nobody heard any part of that conversation ? No. 

It was all in the shop ? Yes. 

Was nobody coming about the shop ? I could not say. 

Was the shop open ? Yes ; it was broad day.Ught. 

Was any body present when he told you any thing more about Smith ? No ; 
he never told me any thing foment any body. 

You say he said ti number of foolish things-^what foolish things ? I cannot 
say at the present time : one of the things he said was wishmg for three days of 
darkness. 

You thought that was nonsense ? It was very nonsensical. 

Any other thing ? Yes, he said he had done for one b ■■ r, and he would do 
for some more of them. 

But, besides all these, you told us that he said a number of foolish thii^s ? I did 
not attend to them : I do not remember the words he made use of. 

You told us a story about doing for a b . ■ r , and about the three days of 
darkness, that he may do for them all, and then yon swear that he said a Bumber 
of foolish things : 1 ask the rest? He said he bad done Millar of Lancefieid^«-that 
no man in the trade would undertake it but himself; after this, he said ha^wenis 
backwards and forwards, and I did not pay attention to them. 

Were there foolish things or not said ? I cannot state them ; they wppmxed to 
me to be foolish, he was speaking in such language. 

Such a language as what ? The foolish words that he spoke : I do &o(f know 
what they were : I cannot tell you them. 

Do you remember any thing that was not foolish except what you hsve told 
us ? I disremember them. 

(By the Conrt)-..-Do you remember any particular expression ? Yes, he said, 
' there is the wee paw that did tlie triok :* that was one of the things that was not 
foolish. 

Do you remember any fodish expressions that you have not told us of yet ? I 
do not recollect. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — What was it that led to all this that he was saying ? It 
was cenceming the crime he had been committing. 

Pray, Mr. Christie, did you overhear that there was a reward offered to the per- 
son who would give information that would lead to the convietion of Snnth ? 
Yes, I heard of the reward. 

When did you hear of it? That day (Tuesday) he came into tiie sbop)<*-he 
let me see it himself. 

You saw the placard posted up on the wall opposite your window ? Yes. 

-gfiOO? Yes. 

Yo u read it ? Yes, after he told me about it. 

Were there two placards or two rewards? I do not remember t I oidy sawooe, 
to the best of my knowledge. 

Did you ever hear of another? Yes, but not till I came back from London. 

Where did you hear of it first ? I do not remember at present,— I think I saw 
it on some of the walls. ■ ' 

How long were you away ? I think about ten days. 

Seeing your friends and relations ? Yes. 
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When dtd you first give ioformation about &U this ? After i was imprisoned. 

Did you consider yourself in any danger when in London ? Not the leasts 

I>id you believe that M'Lean was the murderer of Smith ? Did I believe ! It 
is very likely that a person would believe it when M'Lean told it himself. 

Believing it, and being in safety in London, why did you not give information 
to the authorities ? I cannot give an explicit answer to that : there is one tbinf 
evident, it would have been a bad job for me if I bad goue forward and given 
ittformatioDy because being a member of that body, it might do me evil again. 

Although you were in safety in London ? Yes. 

( Re-examined by the Solicitor-General) — When you were taken before 
the sheriff you were not willing to speak out at first ? No. 

It was not till you had been examined before <iie sheriff more than once, that 
you told what you have told us this day, upon your oath ? I suspect I had been 
examined six or seven times before I told it. 

What made you reluctant to speak out when brought first before the sheriff ? 
Knowing that I was under an oath not to reveaL 

That was the oath you had taken some nine years ago ? Yes. 

Had you any other reason for being unwilling to speak otit ? Yes : knowing 
there had been so many indivtdaals shot at, and horned with vitriol. 

By the Cotton- Spinning Association ? Yes. 

Then it was a scruple about the illegal oath, and the dread of vengeance from 
the Association that prevented you from speaking out at first ? Yes, I told the 
sheriff that 

And you did not speak out till the shetiff told you Uiat you would have the full 
protection of the law ? No. 

You did not then refuse to speak, because you thought it a right thing in itself 
to reveal murder when you suspected you knew it ? Yes. 

When you saw you were safe you spoke out ? No : it ws» the lear of the oath 
that made me not speak out. 

What was McLean's dress on the day of the murder ? A long green coat wiUi 
{Mckett OB the outside, and moleskin or fustian trousers. 

What had he on his head ? A round black hat 

(By the Court) — When you were in London, were youp wi£B and children left 
in Glasgow? Yes. 

Before you go I put this question, and remember you. are cb your great oath, 
I ask you to state, in the face of the Jury, whether or not the statements that you 
have made, are the truth and nothing but the truth ? Nothing but the truth. 

JAMES HAMILTON-~( Examined by Mr. HAND¥au>B>^¥ou are « partner 
of the shipping company of Hamilton and Brothers, in Glasgow ? Yes. 

Look at this letter, dated Liverpool ? (No. 26 of inventory). It ia regarding 
the sailing of a vessel to America. 

What is the date of that letter ? 1 7th July. 

Did you advertise the sailing of the vessel about that time ? Yqs» this identioal 
vessel Henry IV. 

What was the day fixed on for its sailing ? 24tii July, from Liverpool £or New 
York. 

Do you remember after the receipt of that letter^ being waited on by eomo per- 
sons to take a passage for a spinner ? Yes. 

Did you remember the data of that conversation ? This letter would be receiv- 
ed on the 18th : I think the 17th was on a Monday, but it was not the same day 
the letter was received that they called-^it was either Wednesday, Thursday, or 
Sunday they called . 

Did you read the letter to these persons ? Yes. 

Could ^on recognise any of the persons who called ? Yes. 

. Is the prisoner M'Neil one of them ? No. 
Is McLean one? Yes. 

They made inquiry about a steerage passage ? Yes. ;; > 

Look at these five persons, did any other (^ them call that you recolleet ? No : 

I 2 
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there was another man with him, but not at all like anj of t&c^e ' men-T^ii very 
short man. 

Yo«i gave theia the particulars of the charges ? Yes. ^ ^, 

And you, did not see them again? No. ' 

They did not take the passage ? No : M'Le^ said he would call back, Ibut'dld 
not 

,(Cro3s*examined by Mr. Robertson) — You have never seen McLean b^tore, 
except in Bridewell ? No. 

Did you identify him in Bridewell ? I identified n mani but I did not know 
hi« name then. 

Was Mr. Nish, the oflficer, present ? Yes. . 

Do you remember McLean's dress? J do not; but it occurs to me that he had 
a velveteen coat on : but I am perfectly certain that this is the man. 

Did he say anything about the passage money ? Yes^: McLean said he wanted 
to know the ratea«^I tojd him : he saidt being a poor spinner, he hoped I would 
take less, and I agreed to do so. 

. ^ Was there a number of spinners emigrating about l^at time? ^ot at ttiat tim6. 
' Before that time ? Yes : we had had a great number some ihonths before that 

From the society ? Principally-^rl belleyei.^e SQC^ty vfas paying ihe mone/&li 
almost every occasion. • •! ? / ^ • 

The Association frequently paid ft? Yes. '"'"' ' ' " ' \^^ 

Perhaps they paid considerable sums? Yps^ . , ^. ,. ' 

For spinners, distinctly, fairly^ and ^\peply, with .their fainilies ? ^aii4y and dj)en- 
ly :. with some few ezoeptions tibey took di^rent names, not to let ft be;km»wn 
that they were leaving the place when they were, in debt 

(Re-examined by the Loao Apvocate)— pid McLean give any hamfe it tl^e 
time ? No. ..;.,../".. 

Do you remember his d^ess at . that time ? It occurs to 'me diat it ^fts 
something of the same ki^d; but so many people were coming and gi>ing 
that I cannot speak to it distinctly. . ' ■ j 

, WII-UAM AmVlSy|^QNqi-r-<^xamined by Mr. HhVDYifp^irQU, m 
clerk with -pan]^lO|i,& Bro^theps, shipping company? Yes. ^ m- V. . ^ - 

Look at that letter — ^you have se^n it before? Yes. .' .. " ' ! ''[] 

It mentions a v^esaBl..tl;ta1;,ia.to sail on the 24th July from LiVerpoo| f Yes. 

It was advertised py ,'tiainUtpn,'&, Company? Yes. 

Do. you remember on the same week of Smith's murder, any person com- 
ing to inquire about a passage to America? Yes, 

By whom was the inquiry made? By five men. 

On what day? Op,t)ie Monday or Tuesday. 

Was Mr. Hamilton in Glasgow? Yes, but he was not in the counttnjg 

room. ' .' 

(.By the CouTt)'r«Wa8 it after the letter was received the inquiry had been 

jiade about ^e passage? t do not remember. 

(By Mr. Handyside) — What did they ask? The rates of pas^e hf onr 

vessels to New. YorlF» . . . ,, 

Did you tell them? Yes. . 

Look at Ihe prisoiiecp — ^were any of these of the party that caQed?-l-(wit- 

.nesa here identi^ed the prisoner Gibb). ' '-' '^ 

Were the persona who called dressed ai these prisoners are now?^ Ho/' ^' ^\^^ 
Were there any of the other three there? No. ■'.... '^ ' ^ 

Did they agree about the passage? No. '■"!^^^^^ 

Did they speak about coming back ? They did: they said they tj^putdaql and 

see Mr. Hamilton, but they meQtione4 no particular time. . ! ,t '^v/ 

Did you see them call back ? No. ,',//»., 

Did they ask for one passage or more ? They spoke generally. ' , s (i^^ 
Dfeddley say what sort of passage it was ? A steerage passage. ' '- *** 
ADAM DICKSON-r(Examined by Mr. bxEWART)— How long M«^,^u 

been a cotton -spinner ? About 13 years. 
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^^ What in ill did ^pi^ work in pre¥iou8 to the late strike? Oswalds & Co. 

Are you a member of the Associatibn ? Yes. 

How long ? Thirteen years, ' "' 

Where were you admitted as a member ? In Smith's, the Black Boy Tavern, 
Qallowgate. 

Werd you sworn when admitted ? No. 

Was any ceremony gone through when you were admitted ? No. 

Was any oath admmistered to you afterwards ? None ; the articles of the 
society were read. . ^ 

You know there was a strike among the operative spinners last April ? Yes. 

Did you attend any meetings of the Association or committee afterwards ? Yes. 

What kind of meetings ? General meetings of the society. 

Did you attend any meetings when a committee was appointed ? Yes. 

What committee was it ? Twelve individuals were appointed. 

What was the name ? The finance committee. 

When was this? I could not state the date exactly, — two or three days aftef fbie 
Itjike C9mmep<)ed. 

^as thai the finance or the supply committee ? Some call it the finance and 
some the supply committee. 

Were you a member of that committee ? No. 

Did you ever hear of another committee called the select secret committee ? 
No. 

, J3 ^oiir name Adam Dickson ? Yes. 
, And yop qever heard of such a committee ? No. 

Did you ever hear it spoken of amongst the trade? No ; I have heard of 
SMelept meetings being called, which consisted of the most wise and judicious men 
from each shop : thn meeting Would be appointed when any question of impor- 
tapqe ^as to be discussed. 

Do you know if such a meeting took place since the last strike t ' Yes. 

How was it appointed ? Each shop appointed its own mtin. 
. . What is it called ? A delegate meeting. 

When was this committee appointed? I could' liot exactly givt the date, but 
some time after the strike commenced : it was more hi doitsequence of t$ie place 
Qot being large enough for the whole body. 

But how long after the strike? I thhik about fourWeeic's altet. 

Did your shop appoint a delegate ? Yes, ArchibaWf IVllCay. ' 

What led to tne appointment ? We got instractions that fhey wished the meet- 
ing of a man from each shop. 

What do you mean by ihey T The commrfte^ 

Who brought these instructions to the shop ? It Was stated at a general meeting 
of the Association. 

Where was that meeting ? In the Universalists' chapel, 

How long did M*Kay continue to go to the meeting? Th@ general time Is two 
.^oQths:. it is customary at aJl times to bold ^ delegiite meeting onc« ih~fie 
TveeK. 

At all times there is a delegate appointed and in office ffom the shop? Y^ 
, ,.£ioth before and after a strike ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Do yob call the delegates the wise and judibious me A ?^ Ves : 

when any. question of importance is to be discussed, a wise and juditiious man 

on whom we can depend is appointed : this is an order that is issued at times, 

even beyond the delegates that are in constantly. 

js -Cfiy Mr. .Stew4Bt) — And such an order was issued since the late strike beyond 

'the ordinary" delegates? Yes. 

Was the order at the general meeting for a wise and judicious men, even be- 
yond the delegates ? I do not recollect. 

Did you get any offer of an engagement to work during the strike ? A proposi- 
,.tioii was paade by our employers to 08. 
" ^To "code to work ? Yes : this was at the time of the first proposed reduction : 
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we went — the wholb society — and offered Gvtr services at the first, and then there 
was a second and greater reduction. 

Do you remember hearing of Smith's murder ? Yes. 

Had you occasion to foe in the Black Boy Tavern soon after that? * On the 
Monday following'. 

Do you know the prisoner McLean ? I know him to see him. 
Is that M*Lean ? Yes. 

Did you see him that day in the Black Boy Tavern ? Yes. 
Where was he standing ? In the passage that leads to the room. 
Did you speak to him, or he to you ? He spoke to me. 

"What did he say ? He was much the worse of liquor at the time : he cau^t 
me by the collar just as f was passing ; says he, * I believe there is one b' r 
asleep.' 

Did any thing pass ? I asked him what he meant, and he asked me if I heard 
of the man being shot in Anderston : I told him I htd, and that it was a pity. 

What did he then say? He seemed to laugh at me, and said some jesting word. 

What was it ? I could not be positive about it : he then asked me if the com- 
mittee was in ; I said I did not know. 

Did he say any more ? He said he wished to see i^f he could get 6fl;, 10^., or' 
158. : he mentioned but two sums ; but whether 5^. or 10s., or lOs. of Ids., I 
do not recollect. 

Did he add any thing more ? I do not remember. 

Try to remember ? He turned about his head and said, * I believe there is no 
down.* 

What is that ? A common term used by young and old in Glasgow, meaning 
that if any thing has been done, the person who did it has not been discovered. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — You said you could n6t be sure what jesting word 
he said ? No. 

Did -he use jesting words ? Yes, something with a sarcastic smile : it occurs to 
me ft was something about my being methody-foced. 

I think you said there were different reductions at the time of the strike— how 
much might such a workman as you earn in the week ? I can earn at present 
from 30s. to 85s^ after paying the piecers. 

How much do you pay the piecers? ^1 : 12: 6 a* fortnight 

And after paying that, you earned from SOs. to Sds. ? Yes, my wheels are 
about double the «ze of some wheels. 

How much could you earn if the prices had not been reduced? Nearly 
£2 2s. : the reduction of the wages from what I had is 23 per cent 

You say you earn more than other men ? Yes ; some men earn no more than 
from 158. a week to ^1. 

What is the most that some make ? I consider that I am near about the highest 
I do not know any men gaining above our shop : our wheels are about the 
largest in town. 

Do all the men in your factory earn as much as from SOs. to 358. a we^ ? 
Yes. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — You took no oath? No. 

Did you come under any obligation to do acts of violence, or anything unltfw- 
fuf? Never. 

Are you aware of any such obligation or oath being taken ? I am not aware 
of it 

How long have you been a member of the Association ? 13 years. 

Are you speaking truly and without any fear of consequences «t this ttometit ? 
Quite so. 

And without any secret obligation, or mental reservation ? Quite so. 

Do you remember a meeting in the Green of Glasgow ? There waa a genietal 
meeting of the trades. 

With a view of entering info measures for permanent relief, at wiiich Dr. 
Taylor made a speech ? I remember the time, but I did not attend the meeting. 
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W«8 tbttre a meeting that night in the Black Boy Tavern ? Yei. 
What was it a meeting of ? Of delegates. 
Were you there ? Yes. 

How many might be there ? Between 30 and 40, I think. 

Were the members of the committee of supply or finance there ? I do not 
remember seeing any of them there. 

How long were you at that meeting ? Nearly two hours. 

About what time did you go up ? Sometime before 10 o'clock. 

What was the subject of discussion generally that evening ? It was to endm- 
vour to adopt measures to assist the finance committee. 

Do you happen to recollect who was in the chair ? Myself. 

Were you in the chair at the time you were there ? Yes. 

Was the prisoner Gibb there ? I do not remember of seeing him. 

Do you remember of any of the prisoners being there ? I do not remember of 
any one of them being there. 

Do you know a man of the name of Moat ? Yes. 

What is his first name ? James, I think. 

Is he a cotton-spinner, or do you know if he has any other occupation ? I am 
not aware that he has any other occupation than that of a cotton-spinner. 

Do you know one William M'Gowan ? Yes. 

Do you know a man of the name of John Davis ? Yes. 

Did you hear Moat speak there that night ? No. 

Do you remember seeing him there ? I do not remember seeing him there. 

Are you sure he made no speech ? I am sure of that. 

Did Davia make a speech there that night ? I do not remember him making a 
speech there. 

Was he there ? I am not sure if he was there. 

Upon your solemn oath, was there at that meeting any proposal made for the 
af^ointment of a select or secret select committee ? I heard none. 

Nothing of the kind was addressed to you as chairman ? Nothing oT the kind. 
.. And you are certain Gibb was not in the chair ? I am quite certain of that 

You never heard of a secret select committee in your life ? I never heard of it. 

Or of any committee under such or a similar name^ the purpose of which was 
to superintend, dictate, or control violence to life and property ? I never heard 
ol'it. 

What are the purposes of the Association ? To endeavour to keep up the rate 
of wages. 

By legal means ? Yes. 

Was aliment given during strikes to persons out of employment ? Yes. 

Was money occasionally offered to persons emigrating from the country ? Yes. 

Aliment was occasionally given to the wives and families of poor operatives ? Fes. 

Did you ever know or hear of any money given as an instigation to, or a reward 
for acts of violence ? None. 

Fou are still a member of the Association ? Fes. 

Was you a delegate at that meeting in the Black Boy Close ? No ; Archibald 
M'Kay was our delegate. 

How did you come to be there ? I met with our man promiscuously, and he 
told me where he was going, and I went along with him, and I was unex- 
pectedly appointed chairman after I was there. 

Who proposed you for the chair ? I could not positively say : I went with 
M<Kay. 

How long have you known Hunter ? Since ever I became an operative cotton- 
spinner, or nearly. 

How long have you known Hacket ? About four or five years. 

How long have you known M'Neil ? About the same length of time. 

How long have you known Gibb ? Ten or twelve years. 

Tbejr are all married men, and have families ? They are all married, but I am 
not aware th«6 McNeil has a family. 
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Safiuraa y^u lm9 known thensi Imve ib^ been Utudy-mX^MkaiM vttn? 
Ye«. 

.. You haj?e seen them oeoasionoUj aft the meetiiigB of the AtsociatioQft ? Fr e- 
qnently. . ,. , 

DM you ever bear them urge or propose <aiiyinea8U9e>«f violaDoe'? 'Voi>' 
You have not been so long acquainted with McLean ? I have known/ hliil to 
«ee btm sinee I was a boy, but I never was acquainted with him. 
Are you an elder in Mr. Harvey's Relief church ? Yes. 
How long have you been so ? About tfai«e yeata. . 
You kept a Sunday school at one tioae ? X^a. 

McLean told you about the man thai was asleep in Andeff8ton,*^did be appear 
to have been drinking ? Yes. and very muoh the worse of Uqu^. 
Where was this conversation ? At WiUiam Smi&'s. 
In the passage ? Yes. 

Froon what he said, did he lead you to beUeve that he bad any concern in that 
murder ? He never said so. 
Did he lead you to believe so ? No, when he did not say that he had. 
(By the Court)«-You concluded that he had no concern in it? I never {onMd 
any opinion in tlutt respect. 

(By Mr. Robebtson. )*-Did you look on Uiis aa a dmnken ^bnlitiofi^ and a very 
improper statement ? I looked on the vnlgarity of th^ language naed. . 

You did not look upon it as the confession of a murdeier?- Ko^ I did^not.! * 
(Re-examined by Mr. ST£WART)^The aff«rs of the Asaociation i are managed 
by the finance committee ? Yes. : .y - ^ 

Is there any way by which the money af&irs are made known gefkevaUy? Yes, 
schedules are sent frequently to all the different ^orks*: 
Do all the hands see these sohedules ? Ye& 
You have seen them frequently ? I have* 

Do yon know of such a committee as the guard coaunittee? 1 do. 
Was there a guard oommittee appointed during the last strike ? Yee. r > 
What was the purpose of that committee ? Each man of the- guetd eom- 
mittee had a certain number of men under hkn. ^i 

What were they to do with .these men? They went to the various -{daoes 
that were taking on new hands*. 

Waa this to gua«l or watch these worka? To see what new handv were 
going in and out. 

Can you tell me the names of the guard committee appointed?. I ^nnot 
say, for new ones were comii^ in. 

How many did the guard committee consist of? From six to e^t, or 
ten ; but I never made it a point to ascertain : it varied in numbers* 

Tell us the names of some of them? Wadter Morrison, John Trotter, 
Mathew Park, I think. 
Was there a John Parker in it? Yes. 
Did you ever hold office in the Association ? Yes. 
When? About a twelvemonth ago, or better ; perhaps 14 months ago* - 
What oflice was it ? A member of the finance committee. - > .• '^^ 

In the schedules did you ever see an entry with the word Collieries ? . I uftver 
. remember seeing it hut once* i > ^ 

With a sum o^ money attached to it? Fes. < .i .^.^-^ 

What did you understand by that ? I could not say ; it waa in Mr« )Sahbond*8 
(the fiscars) office that I saw it. 
(By the Court)-^Did you not understand, its meaning ? No,^ a 

Was it during the investigation of this case ? Jes, the present caaev i .t i 
And you did not know what that word meant ? No ; there were two^/words 
mentioned to me. tr^) 

Did you see both words or not ? I do not remember. ,, • ><^m 

(By Mr. Stewabt) — Did you ever see in a schedule the word fmgUktiif with 
a sum of money atached to it ? No. • > • 
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the word Collieries. 

(By Miv SaxwART^Y^yVr-nefet^astrilM w6rd ftigfitWesIn the lekedulea, aftd a 
sum of money attached to it ? I do not remember at present .of seeing it. 
(By^tte CoaH):^])!^ yoa «ters«e «n ioath ttdmiuistefed to any body ? No; 
Did you «ver hear of ad'oath beikigadmiiiistered ? Noi 
(By Mr. STEWAKr)^'Did you see an entvy of guafds and expenses in -any <if 
the schedules ? Tes. .^ ' .: - .. . • 

When you see one with sudb aia entry as £04^ how do you explain it 9 i obuld 
not give an explanation of it, exeept It might be by giving two or three sfaiHSngs 
to eoeh man for refr^hnwnlK : I know that the committee were in the babk of 
treating the new hands and -their IHend% to advise them to leave off working; 

And you think that is put ^own guards and expenses ? JTei ; I do not kno^ of 
any other things. '' 

What do yoir understand b^ ex|>eMee with nobs ? I do not know if it be not 
the same that I have mentioned. 

If the expetffteis Witiin04b«bO8tated^^anrteIy, bow do you explain expenses 
tiritb guards ? I 'cuniKot give an^ ex|:^natloit t t know of no reason for money 
being expended on the guards, but by treating the new hands and their friends* 
V TfaCBir aehedbl0$'are^ven out oiice a^brtntght ? Fes. 

Do you ktw»w a;:P«|riok'M*OewAn in the Association ? Fes ; he was a member : 
som^yeaitfs hg0/l bdiev^ he otn^ttrked iti some other business; but I believe he 
if near spiAning'nga^ %ifk Mr. Beigle. 
(By the Court) — Where did you come from here ? PfoiiB the witnen* room* 
.'■ ybaw^(iir*«aiinpri80ti'? No, I Wasnot 

What night was it when you were chairman or the meeting ? i could soare^y 
speak positively : I remember of the members of the meeting talking of what; they 
had heard Dr. Taylor saying in the Green : I ^Ink it waa about tiie 14th of June. 
Have you any otll^ cause ft»r knowing Ihat it wa« the sione ftight on vrhich 
Dr. Teller sp(^e On the^Xjhreen^ eieept that yda beard them speaking of what 
tbey iiad faeat^ that day ? No. 

Did every body come away when you left the mee^Ag ?' 3^i, the m^etiug ap- 
pe^ed to'break up : I did ttot see whether aify w^nt baok o^v^hether tfftty one 
came away ; but there were two or three came'dowi atong'Witli-me, 

WiMy wef«>ther persons that came out with yoct? Arcb&dd M'Kayand James 
M'Nish were two of them. 
Any more? None that I ean name at present. -' '* ■ 
you say that this was before 10 o'clock? Y&t: 4- . - ., . , 

What time had you met ? About 8 o'oloek. 

Was there any number ihere before yoo went iti? Fe«^= ^ ■ >r 

What were 4hey doing? They were all sitting t)n' the fenns and ehattmg to 
each other. --• = • ' ' 

They immediately proposed that you should takO'th^ chair? Yet, ^ ' 
Though not a- delegate? Fes. , . <• 

Howdoyon explain that? It is custonnary ht all the^ meetings of the' dele- 
gates for a great number to be there who are not delegatea ; I never sitw any 
"pat out except the room, being too small, beeattfe too warmw 

Can you mention any other meeting when a person, not' a the^egata^> >was 
made chairman ? No, I could not remember of any et pr^ent 

Foo ha^e said' that when these sdiedules were sent roimd^ you were in the 
custom of seeing them ? Fes. 

Did you nevc»r ^e one wMi the word Gottiery in it ? Not ^t I reboQect of : 
I did not eee any of the scheduks after the strike. 

Were ^ey not of the most impoifanoe after the strike ? It is a great ^pense 
the printing of them, and the committee read the schedules at the delegates' 
meeting. 

Bo yoQ mean that at the strike, the schedules were not regularly iBent to 
the works? Fes. - « 
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And the schedules were sent to the shop of the men that had struck and be- 
longed to that work ? No, I do not remember of seeing any. 

(By the Court) — The Association did not attempt any violence, that you know 
of? No. 

What were the guards to do? To see if any of the hands that were on 
aliment were working, that they might be struck off. 

Did you ever hear of the nobs being molested ? I have heard of it 

Do you belie?e it ^ I have reuon to believe that there were some disturb- 
ances; but I never saw them using violence. 

Do you believe that the Association systematically tried to obstruct the nobs t 
J could not say. 

I ask you if you believe this f Fes, I have every reason to believe there 
was some disturbance. 

But answer this question — do you believe that they systematioally tried to 
obstruct the nobs T No. 

Do you believe that during the strike a nob was in perfect safety to walk 
about on his ordinary business through the streets of Glasgow by day and by 
night? I would not have liked to try it myself. 

Do you know a man of the name of Keddte ? I do, there are two brothan 
of them. 

Members of the Association ? Fes. 

Do you know that one of them was tried and found guilty of suoh violence 
to the new hands? I heard of it. 

Do you know of any communication of that conviction to the Association ? I 
heard it stated at a meeting of the Association. 

What was it that you heard stated at that meeting ? That he had been taken up 
for molesting some new hands. 

Did you heaf of any proposal to delay his sentence^ and that thece would be no 
more molestation? Fes. 

Did you understand, from what passed at that meeting, that that was under- 
stood by the Association ? Fes. 

Were you informed also that the guards were to be withdvawn kom the works 
after that ? Fes, from the whole works. 

Fou heard these schedules read during the strike / Fes. 

Do you mean to say that you do not know the meaning of money spent on 
nobs ? I cannot say : I know the meaning of nobs. 

(By a Juryman )««W hat is the meaning of select delegates / It is a customary 
thing in all cotton spinning factories for the delegates to go out by rotation ; 
and if any question of importanoe is to be discussed, an order eomes to each 
shop with the officer, to send in a wise and judicious man beyond the ordinary 
delegates — that is the meaning of select delegates : they do not go geneiaUy on 
the same night. 

(By the Court) — Do you still adhere to your statement that you never heard 
of a secret or select eonunittee f Never. 

Did you never hear it. spoken of in the trade at all / I never heard it &p<^en of. 

At any meeting when members were proposed, were any words from toipture 
shewn to any of them / Never. 

Or a Bible produced f No. 

Did you ever see that Bible /.-^shewn Bible, No. 7 of ioventoiy )..^I think I 
saw it in Mr. Salmond*s office. 

Did you never see it in the committee room t No* 

The Court adjourned about eleven o'clock, till to-moirew (Saturday) at tea 
o'clock. 
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FOURTH DAY.-^6th Jan. 1838. 

ARCHIBALD CAMPB£LL~(£zaniii«d by Mr. UANDYBiDk)— You 
are a cabinet maker ? Yes. 

Yoa lite in Kirkiatillocfa ? I did. 
Did you do so in July last ? Yet* 
'Where do you live now ? In the Calton of Gla^jonr* 

Do you remember on a Saturday in July last, oomiog Into Glasgovr fVom 
KirkintilioGh ? Yea. 

How did you travel? By the track boat. 

What time did you arrifo in Gtasfow? Between elfbt and nine o'clock. 
Did you walk from the track boat witli anyone? Yes. 
Who was it you walked with? A man who had been in the boat with 
BW ' I did not know who he was. 

Where did you walk to ? We walked from Port-Dnndas down the High- 
street on to the Calton. 

Was tb^re a profiosid to fet some drink together ? Yes : we went into King's 
public house, Stevenson-street, Calton. 
You want into a room ? Yes. 
And got some whisky? Yes. 

Ware tiMM any other persons in the room ? Yes, about seven or eight. 
Was it a tap room ? No. 

What sort of persons were they that were in the room? They appeared 
to be cotton-spinners from their dress ; but I do not know otherwise. 

Was there any eonversatlon amongst these persons which you overheard? 
Yes. 

Tell lis what the conversation was? It was not said all at one^ but at 
times : they were sitting drinking altogether, and the irst words I heard 
were, " Smith will be shot to-nfght.*' 

Abovt what o'olo^dc was this? About 10 o'clock. 
On hearing this did you say anything? No. ' 

Did you look round ? I just looked at tbean, that was all : I did not 
know who said it. 

Did anything more happen ? A little after that some one said it was a 
pity of Callagan in Oallowgin-*he is in Glasgow, and will be, or is well 
hidden* 

Did you hear anything more? I turned round and said, "he'll be gae 
weel hidden if he's no gotten. " 

Did anything more pass? They looked at me as if they were angry. 
At what ? At my speaking to them, or interfsring with their eompany. 
Yiiu remained sometime there with this man? Yes. 
Was he an old or a young man, the person who was with yea ? A man 
about 30. 

^ You do net know who he was ? No : I have not seen liim sinoe. 
This was on Saturday evening? Yes. 

Did you hear anything extraordinary next day ? Yes : next morning I 
heard that a man had been shot down by the Broomlelaw. 

What time did you hear be had been shot? On Saturday night. 
(By the Court) — You thought from their drees they were cotton-spinners ? 
Yes. 

Had you ever seen to your knowledge any of these men before? No. 

Did they all appear to be in one company? Yes. 

Do you mean to say that the expressions as to Smith and Callagan were 
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by one and lb* nmt mfto ? I «Mn»t mf, Ml Uwy firer#.|iAM-:>fa^^ n^m- 
pAoy. - ., ~ . / 

Have yoa ever seen any •£ theetf seven «r- eig^lit peraons aisoa? Not/ to 
my JiBowledge. 

Did yoa hear the name of the man that had been shot? On the M«Mf- 
day or TusMlay after, I beard that it wae ^mtfh. 

Do you recollect any other thlof said by these BBveft or eight aaea on any 
•nbjeot? Some ona mentioned aboat a eanisteri and mid, ** it ivaa well- 
paclced, but badly thrown.** 

Anything more? Not that I rceoUeot. 

Did they speak anything about theiv trade? Not that I reooDeot of^I 
paid very little attention to them. 

Hovir far might you be sitting from tbem ? i^bout 6 feet. 

Did they epeak in a loud or in a low tone? They were talking wry 
quietly, and then they spoka out aU on a sudden. 

What do you mean by these words? They were talking at first Iow| 
and then the expressions oame out louder. 

What aged men might they be? JVIea of diffiBrent ages<-*->I could not e4> 
aotly tell. 

Did they appear to be all sober? No; they were very drunk. 

Had they drink before then? Yes. 

Were you sober yourself? I cannot aay I was the worse of UquM* . 

Tou have quite a oorrecl reeolleetion of what paseed? Tes> 

When you used the expressions in regard to Callagao .about being well 
bidden« did you know anything about that man? No. 

JOHN SH£RIFF_(Examined by Mr. &ESWAaz>^YDu m^ .a fishl^g^ 
tackle maker, in the employment ef Dougal in the Areade? Yea. 

Do you keep pistol and musket bullets for sale? Yw* 

Do you remember in July last some person coming to purchase haUs froip 
you? Yes. 

Can y«u remesnbeP-the precise date ? I really do not know the data. 

What timaof the month was it? It would be the Tueaday or the Wedofsday 
before the cotton-spinner was shot. 

How many persons were there ? Three persona came to the ahop. 

Ffom their appeacanea and dress, did you form any opinion as to ^ what tmde 
they belonged to ? I did not form any idea till after I heard of the deed bc^ng 
done; and I then lonned the idea that the men that came to the shop were 
cotton-spinners. 

Do you remember their dress and appearance ? I had. not my attention called 
to it so particularly, till I heard of the deed being done. 

What did these persons ask for ? Only one came into the shop, and asked /or 
bullets for a pistol. 

Where were the etbei^ ? -The other two were looking in at the window. .-,. 

Yoa said you had pistol bullets ? Fes : the person that came in had two . pj^ 
tola In liis possasslen, and shewed me them to fit the bullets to the pistol. ., ■', 

Of what description were these pistols ? One of them was very sqki^, nn^ 
common small, I very seldom see any so small, the other was a large holster i^sfol. 

Did your bullets fit these pistols ? Not exactly : the nearer you can get the 
bullets to fit the calibre of the pistol the better in practice ; but X J|>ad n0ne,^^ 
the size to fit the small or the large. ^. .,,, 

Did you say anything to this effect to the man ? Yes : the hfilleta l^b84.^^re 
too large for the small pistol, and tooanall for the lai^ge one ; I. told .Jbipi, eo; 
but he said he did not care^he was out of work, and was going to the founfjj 
to have a shot or two for pastime. : - - , j^-iivi 

What took place ? He made the purchase of half-a-doven of the large sUf » 

Those that were two large for the small pistol ? Yes. . . .' ^ 

The others did not come into the shop ? One of them came to the step of the 
door, hut no farther. > , ', .^ 
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' Of «»4nit«o^ KTcfr* the ptotol blilltfir: I «Miik tb« Miid WM No. 54. 

You bad otbera remaining of the tame kind in tbe shop ? Yes. 
'•' We^ yon waited ^h\y Mr. SahDeafl, tb« ilecal? Ye». 

Did yoa give him tivo balls of tbe same kind you had sold to that pcnoo? 
¥«•.' 

Look at these balls^vFere (bose yon s«ld of that desorlption ? Yet. 
. Do yoa fblhk von oMild' reeognice any of these men ? No* 

(By Ibe Court>^Hlitf yoit plenty of liglrt ? Not a great deal of lSgbt*4t it « 
dark place. 

What time of the day was it? Tbe fbre part of tbe day«-ft«m I tUl So*ebMsk. 

The man that was In tbe shop w«« there fdr some time, Just oppotitt to' you 
In the counter ? Yes : there were two or three persons In tbe shop at tbe satM 
time : the shop was throng bt tb« «Me. 

Tou told as yoa bad such a reeollMtloD of tbeir apptaranee and dMst that 
made you conclude they were cotfoA-splMiers ; b«t yon do not rsooUeet tM 
featorM of any of ib^ dien ? No. 

Nor the height ? In regard to the height of tbe man who made the purcbatt^ 
b6 urVgbt'be a ^aii'litb<»uf '9 feet 6 incbw, or thereabouts. 

And those without ? I did not pay attention to tbe size of those witboot. 

WILLIiVftf SlVf ITH:.^Eiaaiined by Mf. Hakdtsiok)-^ Yoa ai« a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

When' was you' last etiii>]6yed? WKb Mr. Houldswortb. 

What are yod at prettot ? I an doing nothing at present '* 

' Do yeu redMfBAbei' the strike of tbe eotton tpinnert last April ? Yes. 

Was you in Mr. Hon!dswortb*s employment at that time 7 No : it was after 
I went into' Mr. itouMsworlbV 

You had been out of tbe sptnning<^frado? YoSf some years oat of it. 

About what time after tbe strike did yoa enter bis employ mtnt ? I think 
iboiit May. 

Had you been a member of tbe Association ? Yes. 

After you entered Mr. Rouldswortirs employment in May, do yoo remember, 
on dne occasion, actompanying tbe late John Smith tbroogb dHferenl st^roeu in 
Glasgow? Yes. 

, When was that? It might be about tbe beglnufng of Jvflte. 
' Did anything partlonlar bappfti when you were along' wMt blm^ to yoo or to 
kim? Nothing. ' ' 

> Do yoo' remember going to tbe boose of Jfamet Mardoeftt eti amtytber oocarion ? 
Yes. 

Murdoch is a spinner? Yes. 

What took place that night yoa called on Mardoch ? ' Smilb urat shot that 
night. 

It was tbe 22d of July ? Yes. 

Where were you going after leaving Mardoob*s? I' eMfod la at a bouse in 
Tradeston, after that. 

Did "^otk come over to the Broomi^an^ side? Y^i I caoio ovor a^at 1 1 
Vclock at night . . ' 

(By the Coixet) — Are yoa quite sure of tbe boar? Qaite wire of the hour* 
I'X^f ytt. HAKDirsiDk) — Where h your own boose ? I took lodgings to be Oear 
ilbe'worlr; my owh boase Is in Hatcbesontowa, but I went to my lodgfngt that 
night 

'*' l^eafto Mr. Hoalsdwortb*s? Yes. 

" '^Id tbe coarse of that day, did anytbh% oceur which alarmed you ? Yet : 
bboni 4 o*cloek, when tbe work stopped, I came down the street, and saw a 
great crowd of men. 

('^ tbe Court) — What street was It ? Cheapside-street. 

Tbe street that Mr. Houlds worth's mill Is in ? Yes. 
' (fiy'Mi^. HAifDT8iDi)'~Wbat happened? My wife met me at tbe foot of tbe 
street She asked me what was ado tbe night — she had seemingly got alarmed 
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too: I nturoed the aosH^er, ** Gqd kQ0(iF9; I hiv« haavd /»f tb«aa sbntftiRg^^ifi 
day-light.** From that I moved off as quick aa I could, aad she waeat^Pig wMh 
me. One of them, seemiiigly a e^aQer* a good looking .iQaa« foUoiired iqa» , < ^e 
had a strange eye upon me. The vrorks nriere snaling tkeo^ jind in the mideH of 
the throng I lost sight of them. I went into the house, and remained nwM 
time. 

You were what was called a nob at that time ? Yea, 

And had accepted of the reduced wages ? Yes * 

And were working against the rules of the Association ? Yea. 

Had yon been idle for some time before ? JTes : I was ao^ious to get emtploy- 
ment* 

What ceremony did you go through when yoa entered upon the Aasoeiatioa? 
I undertook an obligation to get a fair remuneration for my Ubour, 

WiU there anything about ftbiding by the decision of the majority ? Yet, 
there was* 

Fou were told to keep this obligation secret ? Fes. 

(Jnder any condition ? Fee* 

What was it ? The time when I took this obligation there was • I^w ia i^is- 
tenoe, called the Combinatioa I^aw, and the obligation was to keep ouf buai- 
ness secret. 

And to keep the obligation yon had undertaken secret? Yes. 

Was there a Bible used ? No : It is twenty years since I w«i admitted* 

(By the Court) — Had you to contribute anything of your wages? No« 

(By Mr. Hanqtsidb) — Do you mean to say that y«u ae?er isw^ibiited ? I 
contributed, but I did not pay any entry money. 

(By the Court)— Was you called on to contribute afterwards ? F/ef. - 

For what parpose? To aupport the men who were standing out agi4nst 
the masters, 

(By Mr. Handtsioc)<«-How often did you make these cantributiions ? 
Generally every fortnight. 

(By the Co«rt)^-Ta what extent? There was no certain aumi aometiines 
more and sometimes less, as occasion required. 

Were you aad every other person bound to pay contributions these nights ? 
Fes. 

What was the highest sum you have contributed ? I have paid to the extent 
of eixteea ehiUlngs » fortnight. 

Was there any word of the trade ? Fes ; but it is so Ipog since I g«l it, 
that I aotnally foi^t it — I never used it. 

(By the Court)— Was it to let the members know one another? Fest 

Do you know where the word was taken from ? The Bible. 

Would you i^colleet it if you heard it? Perhaps I would. 

(By Mr. HAMorsiDc)— Was it Ashdod? No. 

Was it Armageddon? That was it. 

This was before the repeal of the combination laws ? Fes* 

Do yon remember whea they ww^ repealed ? I dp not remember exactly. 

Had you been present at the admission of any members since that linM ? 
Ko. 

Fou do not know how they are admitted now ? I do not. 

In what w»y is the trade made aware of the way in which the coatribations 
are applied ? They get notice from the men in office who conduct tlie bnsiiieia. : 
eaeh nuli geta notice from its delegate of what is doing« 

Fou have been a member of committee since you joined ? Fes, of the ■ sapfly 
oommittee. 

Which has the ingathering and distribution of the funds ? Fes* 

When was you made a member ? About 9 years ego* 

De the members of the supply committee see all the hooka kept hy the Aisoci- 
ation ? Fes : it is about 9 years ago since I was a member. 

Do you remember seeing in the society rooms, at that time, a Bible ? I o^ver 
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Mvir A ^IM«, fkdit BAw any man Initiated : tfaera migrht have been a Bibles but I 
ikev«r aatif it. 

Have yott teen the sdiadaleB sent to the tradea ? Fee. 

Does one go to eaoh ehop ? They did, at that time, 9 years afo, when I waa 
a aMmber of the eommlttee of supply. 

Was there a committee called the guard-committee of the Association ? Th«ra 
was not, at that time, that I am aware of. 

Was there any strilce when yon was a member? No. 

Bat when a strike takes place, ia It theeustom to appoint a guard-oommtttee ? 
It was not the praetlee In my time, as fhr as I know. 

How long is it siuce you ceased to be a member of the Association ? It is 9 
years since I was connected with it. - 

Did you observe any persons surrounding Houldsworth's mill during the last 
atrike? Fes. 

What were those ? They call them guards. 

Did they attend at meal-hours? Fte : particularly at the maal-hoars. 

Did you know any of these men ? Severals of them. 

Can you telt the names of any of them ? Fes : Walter Morrison, John Col- 
^uhoun, John Stark, William Johnstone, James Walker. 

Were these turnout spinners ? Fes. 

Members of the Association ? Fes, when I knew them. 

And they appeared to be acting as guards ? Fes. 

(By the Loao Aotocatb)— Fou worked at the radnoed prices ? Fas* 

How much did yon earn a- week, at these reduced prices? The highest I 
made was 21s. a- week. 

What did others make? That was the general rnn, It was sometimes lower* 

(By the Court)— Are the wheels of that mill large? Fes: 1^ or 30 rails— 
they are among the largest. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Ro8KaT80K)*-Do you know a woman of the name 
of Mary Wilson, the wife of Alexander McDonald ? Fes. 

Where did they live? In Clyde-street, Anderston i she is dead, she died of a 
fever shortly after Smith was shot. 

Was she any relation of yours ? No—^but a partianlar neqvaitttauee. 

Do you remember having any conversation with her about the shooting of 
Smith? Fes. 

What was it? I heard by a certain friend, that she had seen the shooting, and 
that led me to go to her. 

Tell us what passed ? I asked her if she had seen it: she told me she did. 
I then asked her what like the person was who had ilred the ahot, and ahe told 
me he was a little set man, with dark moleskin clothes on, and jacket and trou- 
sers of the same. I asked her where he bad gone to, if she had seen the direc- 
tion : ehe said she did, and followed him op a bit, that he went into the first 
through-going close. 

Did she say which close it was? What is called Cross's close, or the first elose 
on the west side; it goes on to Piocadllly-street<-«4t is next to the wood 
yard. 

Did she say he ran, or what ? No : she said he adjusted his hat on hia head, 
and went off at a quick pace, and she followed him a bit. 

Did yon speak to her more than onoe ? I spoke to her twice, and she repeated 
the same story both times. 

How soon after this did she die ^ I could not exactly say ; but in a very afaart 
tkae after. 

Was she quite well at the time ? Quite well, when I last spoke to her* 

Was she an aged woman ? No, a young woman. 

Was her husband then alivei^ Fes, and is yet, so far as I know. 

Inr your conversation did yon snggest to her the propriety of telling the au- 
thoritlee what she was acqcukinted with ^ No : that was a neglect on my part.*- 
I know I should have done it. 
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Did the express any dfslaclination to go to tbe authorities ? She rather disin* 
diDed to be brought into trouble about it. 

Was it typhus fever she died of i* I believe it was ; and when I heard she waa 
seized with it, I did not go to see her again. 

(By the Court) ^ How soon after your last conversation, did she die ? About 
a fortnight. 

Who gave yon the information that she was possessed of this knowledge ? 
Peter Ferguson. 

Is he alive ? Yen, and is a witness in this case. 

Did she say that there was any body at all there, but that one man ? She saw 
none at the time till she went to the close, and saw a group of people there. 

She did not tell yon that anybody was about him at the time he was shot ? 
No. 

Did she tell you there was anybody with Smith p Fes : she mentioned his 
wife. 

Did she describe to you how it was done <* She said he came behind Smith's 
back and fired. 

Did she tell you where she was when she saw it ? SHie had, she said, been 
out with her husband, and on the very ground. 

Did she say her husband waa with her ? Fes ; be was with her, but he was 
quite drunk. 

Did she say she was before Smith, or liebind the roan ? Behind* 

Did she tell you where the man that fired at Smith came from p No. 

Did she describe to you whether it was light or dark ^ Dark. 

Do you know whether there are many lamps at that place ? Very few lamps 
— there are very few houses there. 

Did she describe particularly where the thing took placed No. 

Did she tell you whether she herself had been drinking ? No. 

You were intimate with iter, and you will know whether she was a sober 
woman, or given to drink ? A sober woasan, so far as ever I knew. 

She said there waa a group of people about the close— •did she give you any 
idea of what number might be there ? She did not tell me. 

Did she say she went into the close ? No. 

Did she tell you when the man went into the dose the group went along 
with him? No. , 

Did she tell yon what she herself and her husband did after this happened ? 
She said she had stopped out a while after, until ahe saw the diot man taken 
up to the doctor's. . 

Did she tdl yon what her husband did ? No. 

Did she tell you when she first spoke of it ? No. 

Or whether she had mentioned it at the time to anybody ? Nothing about that 

Do you know how long it was after this, before she was known to be ill of a 
fever ? Perhape eight days after the last interview. 

Did you ever speak of this to her husband ? I did. 

Was it In her presence <* Fes. 

Did she ever tell you how soon she had spoken of it to her husband ? No> 

When you spoke of it to her husband, did he appear to know of it before ? Fee. 

Did he say that he had seen anything ? He did. 

When you spoke to him about it in her presence, do you recollect of her mak- 
ing any observation to him ? No. 

Did she tell where she and her husband had been ? She had juat baeii out^ 
she did not tell me where they had been. 

Did she tell you whether she and her husband had been going up or coming 
down<* Going up the street— up Clyde-street, towards the north side of the 
street. 

She said she was behind both Smith and the short set man who bad fired the 
pistol ^ Fes, she had been coming from the south end of the streety nest tht 
Clyde. 
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And that she was bc^incl both Siplth and bis wife, and the sliort set man w^o 
ba* flred ^ Yes. 

How soon after Smith had been shot had you the first conversation with 
Mit ? Early in the week after he had been shot. 

Are you quite sure it was within a few days after p Quite surey-^-it was 
within the weelc at any rate. ■;, 

Did she say that she Isnew the person who bad been shot to be Smith ? No : 
she only learned it was John Smith, and she did not know that the woman was 
his wife at the time. 

Did she say she observed where Smith and his wife were going before the shot 
was Ared ? They seemed to be crossing the street going towards home. 

JOHK M*MANUS~-(Examinedby Mr. HAMi>Tfixov>_You aia a cardiog« 
master? Yes. 

Do you remember the last Glasgow fair in July ? Yes. 

Do you recollect John Smith calling for you in your own house on the Satar» 
day evening of the fair ? Yes. 

Where is your house? In the High-street. 

Was any proposal made to go out together to the Green ? I proposed so. 

At what hour might this be ? Twelve o*elock, forenoon. 

On your making this proposal what dia Smith say ? He dedined going through 
the Green. 

What reason did bo gi?o ? None at that time : I insisted on his going through 
the Green. 

Did he go ? Yes. 

Had you any conversation in going to the Green ? After we went through, 
and bad some conversatloni he proposed to go horao» and I went to convoy faim.^ 
On cotning to the front of the Jail, a man was selling hardware by auction : 
the article he was selling was a hair comb $ he proposed bay tog it, and did so. 
0« the man banding it down to him, a man on the opposito srde cried out, 
* don't give it to him-^be is a nob ;* another besMe that raiitt, cried he was a 
black -neb. 

Is that expression, * black*neb,' used towards nobs? I cannot sa]^-^tbey hissed 
him : 1 took Smith by the arm, and brought him back from the stand, wishing 
biro to come away and go home. 

Was this from a fear of his safety ? Yes. 

Do you remember that night -Smith expressing apprehenetons of his safety ? 
He came away and told me that that was his reason for declining to go through 
the Green. 

What was his reason ? He said the spinners that had been in the work had 
promised to beat those who were in employment, If they could get them. 

When did you next see bim ? On the evening of the ^2d of July* 

Were yon in bis bouse that night? Yes. 

At what hour? Between six and seven o'clock. 

Where was It ? In Cheapside-street, Anderston. 

Did he go out with you ? He convoyed me nearly home. 

Where did you part ? We proceeded to the entrance of Bridge street, my 
nesvest read to go home, and he declined to go through that street. 

What reason did he give? He said a number of the spinners, not in employ- 
meaty had promised to beat those in employment if they could get them. 

W^hy In that particular street? He assigned no reason : we then went up 
Stock wett-street, and I parted wHh him at the head of it. 

What o'clock was It? 25 minutes before 9 precisely, in the Tron church dock. 

IHd yoa say anything to him? I advised him to go straight home. 

Had yon any reason for this ? No : I wished him to be home before it turned 
any later. 

(0y the Gottrt) — Was his wife along with you? No. 

DATID THaRBURN-^(£xamined by Mr. Handysidi)— You area cot- 
ton-spinner? Yes. 

No. 10. K 



You knew ihe lal« John Smith ? Yei> 

Were you in tlie same mill witli Iilm ? Yes. 

Atid you were working there during the strike? Yes. 

You remember the night of his being shot ? Yes. 

Had you seen him that evening? Yes. 

What time ? Between 10 and 1 1 o'clock. 

Did you meet him in the street ? Yes t he was coming home from Glasgow. 
Where did you meet him ? Oa Anderston-walk. 
Which leads to Cheapside street ? Yes. 

Did he just speak to you and go onwards ? We were not mbove two hours to- 
gether. 

Were you walking together, or in a house ? We were in a house ; other two 
men were along with me, and we had some liquor. 

HoH' long did you remain ? We did not stop long there. 
* Where did you go to ? Smith and I went towards Anderston. 

What took place there — did Smith go home? I parted with him at the head 
of Clyde-street. 

Did he express any wish to get home ? Yes : the man was afraid. 

Of what? Of being ill used on account of working in Houlds%vorth's laotory. 

Did he say he had anything to do that night ? Yes : that he bad his market 
to make. 

What o'clock was it when you parted with him ? Between 10 and 1 1 o'clock. 

What place of the town was it that you met him in coming from Glasgow ? 
On Anderston-walk. 

What time might this be ? It would be after 8 o'clock. 

You went to another public house when you left him ? No : I went to sea 
my brother's wife. 

Where did your brother lire ? At the head of Clyde-street. 

When you were at your brother's house, did you hear tho report of Smith 
being shot ? Yes : I heard it there first. 

Was it that same night ? Yes. 

Hrw long was it after you parted with Smith ? Better than half«an-hour. 

There were guards posted on Houldsworth's mill during the strike ? Yes. 

Do you know any of the persons who acted as guards upon it ? I do— Samuel 
Hay, Robert Dick, John Parker — there were others, but 1 do not recollect them. 

Was William McLean there ? Yes. 

Was he one of the guards ? I do not know ; but I saw him pass the mill at the 
time the guards were on. 

Did you see him pass the mill more than once ? I think I did, to the best of 
my recollection. 

Did you see him half-a-dozen of different days ? No. 

(By the Court) — Do you mean to say that he was not doing what other men 
were doing, but doing as other guards ? He was walking like other guards, back- 
wards and forwards. 

That is when the guards were on ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Handybide) — The guards were taken off and dimini^ed? Yes. 

Did you see him after the guards were off? Yes, I saw him on the quay, down 
at the sheds^ after that. 

Did you see him in front of the mill also ? Yes. 

What part of the quay ? Opposite to Clyde-street. 

What time did you see him there ? The aflter part of the day. 

How long was this before Smith was killed ? I do not recollect 

Do you know these men at the bar ? Yes. 

Did you ever receive money from any of these prisoners? Yes, from Hunter. 

What was the occasion of your getting money from him ? To leave the country. 

What was the reason of your going to leave the country ? Because a spinner 
got a beating-!-tbey would not let him work in Glasgow, and he would not go 
home to the west country. 
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Were you concerned in that beating ? Yes* 

Who was the man ? A man the name of Currie. 

When was it that this took place ? I do not recollect the day«-*it is seven years 

■go. 

Was you committed for that assault ? Yes ; but I got money to take me out of 
the country, and was away for three months: when I came back I was apprehended 
and tried, and was sent to bridewell for 60 days. 

At that time what o6Sce did Hunter hold in the Association ? I do not knoir— 
I got a little money from him, and got more from another person* 

Who was that other person ? Patrick M'Gowan gave the money to two of the 
guards to give to me. 

What situation did Pfttriek M'Gowan hold in the guard at the time ? I canno 
say. 

How much did. you receive altogether ? £2, 

Was there a guard committee at that time ? There was a strike, and there was ft 
guard on Mr. Denniston*s mills. 

Were you one of the guards on that mill ? No. 

Was this man working in Denniston's mill? No, be was working in Mr* 
Blaekburifb* 

Was Currie a nob ? Yes. 

Were you a member of the Association then ? Yes. 

When were you admitted ? In 1816. 

When did you eease to be a member ? About five years ago* 

Did the same Association continue from tlie time you entered it till you quitted? 
Yes. 

Where did it hold its meetings at this time ? In the Universalist's chapel, Dove* 
bill, Gallowgate. 

Where did the Committee sit? In William Smithes, Black Boy Close. 

How did you cease to be a member of tho Association ? By going into Houlds« 
worth's factory, and discontinuing my contributions. 

Do you remember any person of the name of MThersony in the Calton, 
suffering an injury ? Yes, a widow woman. 

Was this when you were a member of the Association ? Yes. 

Do you remember what year it was ? I could not say. 

What was the injury ? She was killed. 

(By the SoLicrroR-GENEaAL) — She was a widow? Yes. 

You entered the Association in 1816? Yes. 

Was there a strike soon after you entered ? Yes. 

How long was it after you entered that this woman was killed ?.-i>-was it two or 
three years ? More. 

Were you concerned in it ? No. 

Do you remember being asked to pomt out a hob that the committee wanted to 
injure? Yes. 

Who wanted to injure the man ? One Kennedy Baster, a member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Was there a secret select committee at the time ? I cannot say. 

Why did they want to injure him? Because he was working i& MTbail's factory 
as a nob. 

What was his name ? M'Mullen. 

Did they not explain in what they were to injure him ? They were to go to 
him and do as they thought proper : none of them knew the man but m^, and I 
was asked to shew the man to them. 

Was a party to go with you ? Yes ; but I did not Let diem see the man. 

Did they tell you what they were going to do with the man? They were going 
to break his bones. 

What bones? His legs : they told me that. 

What prevented you firom pointiog out the man — ^to prevent him from being 
injured? Yes. 

k2 
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Did you refuse to point him out ? I told them I did not see him. 

Was this before or after you had been engaged in the assaults on Currie ? A 
number of years before that 

Do you know any of the circumstances connected with Widow M'Pherson's 
murder ? I knew the next morning that she had been murdered. 

Did you merely hear of it, or did you know of it otherwise ? Only by hearing 
of it 

Was the reason of that murder generally reported and talked of among the 
members of the Association ? Yes ; but it was her daughter they meant to kill. 

But it was generally talked of among the members that it was the mother in- 
stead of the daughter that was killed ? Yes. 

Can you remember at all about the time that this happened to Widow M'Pher- 
son? No. 

Where did she stay ? In Pollock's land, and her daughter was working in 
Dunlop*s mill. 

How long was it before Currie's affair ? A long time. 

Was it before or after the time you were asked to point out the man ? After. 

Have you ever acted as a guard ? Never. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. D. M'Neil) — How much money did you get from 
Hunter? Is. 6d. 

Did you apply for it ? There was a warrant against me, and I went to see to 
get some money, and Hunter brought me Is. 6d. 

(By the Court) — Did he tell you you would get more ? He gave me that to 
get a bed : he told me not to go home that night 

Did he say you would get more ? Yes, he said he would see and get more for 
me : he wished me to leave the country. 

Did you understand (hat he spoke for the Association ? Yes, he told me he 
went to the committee : he came out of Mr. Francey Gibb's house, and gave me 
the Is. 6d. and told me to take a bed. 

(By the SoLicrroR- General) — And he was to get you more money ? Yes. 

When did you get the rest? The week following. 

Where had you been in the meantime ? I had not gone home after that 

What was Francey Gibb ? A spinner — a member ojf the Association. 

(By the Court) — Did you know Hunter to be a committee man ? Hunter told 
me he was one of the committee. 

(By the Soucitor-General)— How did you come back? I could not get 
money. 

Do you know what is meant by No. 60 ? Idle spinners go under that name. 

(By the Court) — Did you commit your assaults on Currie of your own au* 
thority ? No, we got instructions to do it 

(By the Solicitor-General) — You say ice, — what other persons were en- 
gaged in it ? There were other two along with me, one Galbraith, and another of 
the name of Harvey. 

Who gave you the instructions ? Two of No. 60 — two of the delegates of the 
Association. 

Can you tell us the names of those two ? White and M*Gregor. 

Do you know, on point of fact, that they were two delegates ? Yes. 

When they gave you th§ instructions, did they give you any promise ? There 
was so much paid for every man that was put away of the new hands that were 
working. 

Did you understand this when you undertook it ? Yes. 

Was Currie severely beaten ? No. 

Did you understand how much was to be paid if he had left the work ? 20s, 
was to be paid for every man that was put from his work. 

Did Currie leave his work ? I cannot say. 

When Hunter gave you the Is. 6d. and told you there was a warrant against 
you, how was the conversation introduced ? He sent word to let me know that a 
warrant was out against me. 
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Did he speak anything about Currie being beaten ? No, I do not think it. 

JOHN DOUFFY— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a labourer? 
Yes. 

You know Clyde-street in Anderston ? Yes. 

Do you know a shop in that street which last summer was occupied by a Mr. 
M'Douald? Yes. 

Had he a spirit shop in that street ? Yes. 

Do you remember on a Saturday night in July going down Clyde-street late 
at night to take a glass? Yes. / 

Luke Connelly and some others were with you ? Yes. 

As you were going down the street did you hear the report of a fire-arm? Yes. 

Was it a loud report ? Yes, it was loud. 

Did you see the flash ? I did not. 

How far down the street might you be at that time ? I could not really say 
how far down. 

Were you about half way down the street? Yes. 

After hearing the report, did you meet any person coming up the street ? Yes, 
two men coming up on the west side of the street. 

Were they abreast, or how were they walking ? One was before the other. 

Were they at any distance from each other ? A yard or two — I could not say 
exactly the length. 

Did they go up the street past you ? Yes. 

Did you make any remark when they were passing ? I looked at the man that 
was hindmost. 

You did not observe the first one so well as the second ? No. 

Were they walking up fast or slow ? Not very fast— smartly. 

What like was the second man ? I could not say. 

Had he dark clothes on ? Yes. 

Was it a long coat ? Yes. 

What sort of trousers ? I could not say about the trousers. 

Did you observe what he had on his head ? No, I could not say. 

You had not seen the man before ? No. 

What sort of face had he ? I could not say. 

Was he tall or short ? He looked gey and tall -, but I could not say about his 
height. 

Was he spare man or a fat man ? I could not say about that : the man was 
passing me by, and I gave just a look, and observed he had a dark kind of coat 
on him. 

Was the first man about the same size as the last ? I could not say : I took no 
notice of the first man. 

Was the hindmost a youn^ or an old man ? I could not say. 

After this man passed you, did you hear any cry ? Yes, I heard a wife cry that 
her man was shot. 

Did you go forwards ? Yes ; I saw the man lying on the broad of his back : I 
went forward, and the other two men : he was bleeding about the time, and 
Jemmy O'Donnell began to lift him, and I kept the crowd back ; and the man 
cried murder I murder ! — I'm gone. 

You did not meet any other person between ibis man and the woman ? No. 

A crowd gathered ? Yes. 

Did you carry him to a doctor's shop ? We did, to a doctor's shop at the head 
of the street. 

Did you hear the name of the man that was shot ? Donnelly asked his name, 
and I was told it was John Smith. 

Did you hear the man say any thing as to what he was shot for ? No, I did not 
hear ; I was keeping back the crowd. 

(By the Court)— When you got up to the man lyiiig on the ground, did you 
see anything of a woman with a man by her who was rather tipsy ? No. 
You did not see any other woman with a man tipsy on the street ? No. 
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Was there any womaQ there ? There was a crowd gathered, and there were 
women among them. 

You said you made no remark, but just looked at the hindmost, — do you re- 
collect whether 0*Donnell or the others made any remark on the two men passing 
CD the west side of the street? No, I do not recollect 

Were there any more than two with you ? There were four of us altogether,— 
one of them a boy. 

What is the boy's name ? Bonar. 

When the crowd was about the body, did you hear any person there, man (f 
woman, say that they had seen the shot fired ? No, I did not 

When you came up, did you see anything of a drunk man at all ? No,' I do 
not remember seeing any drunk man. 

Were you and your three companions, including the boy, the first that came 
up, or were there any there before you ? I could not say. 

You were going down the street when you heard the shot ? Yes. 

You went straight on to where the man was lying ? Yes. 

And you had not to walk far before you came up to them ? Not very far. 

LUKE CONN£LLY_(EzaminedbyMr Handyside)— You are a labourer? 
Yes. 

You know John Douffy, and James O'Donnell, and Neil Bonar ? Yes. 

Do you recollect going down Clyde-street with them, on a Saturday night, in 
July last ? Yes. 

When going down the street, did you hear the report of a gun or a pistol ? I 
heard a report — I could not say whether it was of a gun or a pistol. 

Did you see a flash ? Yes. 

How far were you down the street at this time ? More than half way down. 

Do you know where there is a church, and a wood-yard, in the street ? Yes. 

You had not got that length ? No. 

Were you near it ? I could not say how near. 

After you had heard the report, and seen the flash, did you meet any persons 
coming up the street ? Yes. 

You were in the middle of the street ? Yes->I saw two men going up the 
pavement 

On which side of the street? The right, as I went down. 

That is the west side ? Yes. 

Were they following each other, or were they a-breast? I could not just discern. 

How were they walking ? At a regular step — ^middling quick, 

Did they appear to be old or young men ? I could not say. 

Did you see either of their faces ? No. 

Did you observe their dress ? No. 

Did you see where they went to ? No. 

They went up the street ? Yes. 

After you had heard the report, and these men had passed you, did you hear 
any cry ? Not for ten minutes or better. 

Did you stop when the men passed you ? No. 

You walked on ? Yes. 

You saw a flash, you say ? Yes. 

How long after the flash did you hear the cry ? About the space of ten minutes. 

Did you come to a man lying on the ground ? Yes. 

You had stopped on the way ? No. 

How long would you take to walk from the place where the men passed you, 
to the place where the man was lying? I could not say. 

Is Clyde-street a mile or two long ? I could not say how long it is. 

Did you walk straight on after seeing the flash till you heard the cry, and when 
you stopped ? Yes. 

What was the matter with the man lying on the ground ? He was bleeding. 

Did you learn the cause of the bleeding ? I heard him telling another man 
that he did not know the instigation of his being shot 
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Did he add anything more ? No. 

Did he continue to speak, — and what did he say ? James O'Donnell asked him 
what he was shot for, aod he said he did not know what was the instigation of his 
being shot, unless it was because a spinner in Houldsworth's mill. 

After hearing this, and seeing the state in which this man was, did you go after 
the men that passed you, and try fo find them ? No. 

After passing these two men, did you meet with any others till you got to the 
man on the ground? No. 

JAMES O'DONNELL— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a la- 
bourer? Yes, 

Do you remember, on a Saturday evening in July, going down Clyde-street, 
in Anderston, to take a glass along with Douffy, Connelly, and the boy Bonar ? 
Yes. 

Did you hear, in going down the street, the report of a gun or pistol ? Yes. 

You were then walking down the middle of the street ? Yes. 

When you heard the report what did you do ? We all stood still when we heard 
it. 

Did you see any people passing up the street ? Yes. 

Who did you see ? I do not know. 

How many did you see ? I could not say — the working folks were going about 
the street : I am on oath, and could not say how many-^.it was dark, and there 
were no lamps lighted. 

Did you see any figures passing up the pavement ? I do not understand that. 

Did you see any men passing you ? Yes. 

How maay ? There were men going up and down the street, I could not tell 
who they were. 

Were you in liquor that night ? No. 

Did the report alarm you ? Yes. 

And you halted ? Yes. 

Were you and your friends all walking abreast ? Yes. 

Where were you placed amongst them ? I could not say. 

Whether were you in the middle, or on the outside ? To the best of my know- 
ledge, I was on the outside. 

Did you hear any screams or cries ? Yes. 

What did you hear? I heard Smith's wife clasping her hands, and roaring mur- 
der, that her husband was shot 

Did you go forward ? Yes : and found that he was shot. 

Did you ask him what he was shot for ? Yes : he said it was because he was a 
nob in Houldsworth's mill. 

NEIL BONAR — (Examined by Mr. Handyside) — Do you remember going 
down Clyde-street, in Anderston, along with Luke Connolly, J* Douffy, and 
O'Donnell? Yes. 

You heard the report of a pistol or gun ? Yes. 

After hearing that report, did you observe any person pavement coming 

up the street ? I saw the appearance of two persons 

On what side ? On the west side. 

Did you observe the dresses of these men ? No. 

Did you see any of them using their hands in any way ? No. 

Did you see anything remarkable about any of them ? No. 

Were they going fast or slow ? Fast. 

Did any of your party make any remark about any of these men ? Nothing 
was said on their passing ; but after that Luke said, * if the butt end of the gun 
was foremost he would have a stinking potful.' 

Had you, at that time, any doubt that these were men that had been concerned 
in the shot? I did not think there was anybody shot at—- 1 thought it was only 
squibs. 

Did you think that Luke, when he used these words, thought they were squiba 
too ? X doa*t know about that 
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JAMES M'DODGALL— (Exammed by Mr. Handysidb)— You are a cri- 
minal officer in Stirlingshire ? Yes. 

Do you remember having a warrant put into your hands to search for one 
William M'Lean ? Yes. 

When ? On the first Friday in August last— I think the 4th of August. 

You made inquiry after him ? Yes. 

You got the assistance of a Glasgow officer? Yes, Donald M*Lean : I had 
some information previous to that, which would lead me to obtain the object which 
I had in view. 

Where did you go to on the Sunday ? I went to the house of James Smith, 
calico-printer, Craighead, Campsie. 

What made you go to that particular house ? On the road leading from Camp, 
sie to Kirkintilloch, I had observed M'Lean*s father coming up with a small bun- 
dle below his arm at a hard pace. 

Was that near to Smithes house ? About 400 yards from it, I suppose. 

You traced him to this man's house. Smith, the calico-printer ? Yes. 

Who followed ? I sent Robert Brown to follow the father wherever he went 
to, and he gave me the information where he had traced him to : I went to Smith's 
house after that. 

Did any body go with you ? Not at that time : this was on the Sunday. I 
went up stairs, and opened the door to the right hand, and found M'Lean, the 
prisoner, writing at a table. 

Did you address him, and what did he say ? When he saw me coming into the 
door, he snatched the letter he was writing into one of his coat pockets. I asked him 
his name — he said John M'Intyre : I asked him where he stopped— he said he was 
occupier of this house. His father was sitting by the fireside, and I pointed to his 
father and asked, ' who is he this ?' ' He is a lodger,' said he : I looked at him, 
and said, * come, tell me your proper name?* * Well,* said he, * William M*Lean.* 
I then told him he was my prisoner : he asked what it was for— I told him for 
murder. 

Did you search him ? Yes. 

What did you find on him ? I found the letter on him that he was writing, and 
some ticket connected with the Spinners* Association. 

Look at this ticket — (No. 55 of inventory) — is that it? Yes: while engaged 
in this conversation with M'Lean, Donald M*Lean came in, and Robert Brown. 

When you told him it was for murder, what did he say ? He did not say any- 
thing. 

Did you mention the murder to him? No, I did not say any particular murder ; 
I just said it was for murder. 

Did he appear agitated ? Very much agitated — ^he wanted his handkerchief to 
put about his neck ; and when he put his hands up I felt he was all trembling. 

Was there any conversation on the road ? I walked behind him — ^the others 
walked alongside of him. 

He never asked at you what murder ? No. 

DONALD M'LEAN— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are one of the 
criminal officers of Glasgow ? Yes. 

You went out to Stirlingshire in the beginning of August last ? Yes. 

To apprehend the prisoner M'Lean ? Yes. 

You went along with M'Dougall, the sheriff officer ? Yes, on the Sunday 
following. 

You saw the prisoner's father ? Yes, I 'traced him to a particular house in 
Campsie : M*Dougall entered the house first, and I followed him. 

Did you hear any conversation between M'Dougall and the prisoner ? M*Dougall 
asked his name, and the prisoner said his name was John M*Intyre. 

What farther occurred ? Nothing farther there. 

You brotnght him to Glasgow ? Yes. 

Was he wearing whiskers at the time ? No. 

Did you inform him of the charge against him ? Yes, I told him he was ac- 
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Gus^ of shooting Joho Smith of Anderston, on the 22d of July : he said he was 
not guilfy of that charge : this was in the house, and on our way to Glasgow : I asked 
him how he went to that house in Campsie ? he said he heard that some of the 
Glasgow spinners had been taken up, and that he was accused of assaulting a 
Mr. Millar four or five years before that, and had gone out of the way, for fear of 
, being taken up on s ccount of that charge. 

JOHN MATHESON— (Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a sheriff- 
officer of Glasgow ? Yes. 

Were you employed to search the house of William M'Lean, the prisoner's 
father? Yes. 

Where is that house ? In King-street, Glasgow. 

Did you find these papers there ? (Nos. 24, 25, inventory) Yes. 

What time was it ? On the 4th of August, in his father's house. 

What part of the house did you find them ? In a large chest of drawers in the 
room. 

(Nos. 24, 25, were then read by the Clerk of Court.) 

THOMAS LO AG— < Examined by Mr. Handyside)— You are a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

And a member of the Association ? Yes. 

You know the prisoner M'Lean ? Yes. 

You remember the 22d July last ? Yes. 

Did you see M'Lean that day ? Yes, in the Green, on Saturday night, putting 
a stone, and a great number more. 

Did you receive your aliment that night ? That night. 

How was he dressed that day ? He had a green coa^ moleskin or cloth trousers, 
I could not say which. 

Did he wear a hat ? Yes. 

After the meeting on the Green, what did you do that night ? We went to the 
Cross — about ten or a dozen of us — and stood a little there. 

At what time was it you got to the Cross ? About 9 o'clock, I think, or a little 
after. 

Did you remain there or did you go. home ? I stopped there till I got my ali- 
ment, and then went home. 

Was it at the Cross you got your aliment ? Yes. 

You remained at home all night ? Yes. 

When did you next see M'Lean ? On Monday. 

What time was it ? About 8 o'clock in the morning, at a meeting on the Green • 
a meeting of the shop. 

Had you any conversation with him that day ? No. 

When next did.you see him ? I did not see him for two or three days. 

Where did you see him next? About the Cross or the Saltmarket. 

Had you any conversation with him at that time ? None. 

Did you see him again after that ? I saw him on Sunday after that. 

Where ? In Calton. 

What time of the day ? Between 12 and 1 o'clock. 

< Had you any conversation with him then ? No, I just gave him a nod, and 
passed him. 

Do you know his father's house ? Yes, he lives in King-street. 

Were you asked by his father to sign a certificate about William ? Yes. 

Did you sign it ? Yes. 

What was the certificate you signed ? His father told that it was to let his neigh- 
bours see that William was in a company that night in Cameron's house at 12 
o'clock : so I signed it 

What night do you mean by that night ? Saturday night, the 22d. 

Did you ever see that paper afler you had signed it ? No. 

What day did you sign it ? On the afternoon of the same day that I signed it, 
I went up to his father's house and said I could not swear to seeing him at 12 
o'clock ; he said he would draw out another one, and lay the other one aside. 
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Did you see anotber one made out ? No, ! did not sign any other. 

Look at that paper (No. 24 of inventory)^— do you see Thomas Loag there? 
Yes. 

Is that not your writing ? No, this is not my writing. 

You never signed that paper ? No. 

Look at the handwriting of the certificate, — do you know that handwriting? 
No. 

Have you seen William McLean, the prisoner, write ? Yes. 

Are the certificate and name like his handwriting ? I could not say. 

Do you see * William M'Lean* at the bottom of that writing ? Yes. 

Do you see * William M'Lean,* higher up, near the top, in the body of the 
writing? Yes. 

Compare them, and say what your opinion is now ? I could not say : I have 
seen him write, but was sitting at the other end of the room. 

Can you remember when it was that his father came to ask your signature Co 
the certificate which you did sign — was it before the cotton-spinners were seised 
in the Gallowgate ? I think it was before that 

Mr. RoBBBTSoN said, — My Lords, from the description of this paper in the in- 
ventory, it is a paper besring to be ' copy certificate as to William M*Lean.* 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robebtson) — Whether that paper is in McLean's 
handwriting or not, do all the names apoear to you to be in the same handwrit- 
ing? Yes. 

You did sign a paper which M'Lean*8 father said he would set aside ? Yes. 

After you went to the Cross on that Saturday night, can you tell us any of the 
men that were there with you ? Yes, there were Alexander Stevenson, John Thorn, 
John Millar, John Andrew, James Grieve, either William or John Lockhart, 
James Corregan, Andrew White, and William M'Lean. 

You all came to the Cross from the Green, after you had been putting the 
stone? Yes. 

Do you recollect whether any proposal was made to go to Cameron's house 
that night ? Yes, some of them proposed to go, and went there till they could get 
their aliment, instead of waiting on the street. 

Who was it that came back with the aliment to you ? I did not go to Cameron^k 

Did any of them go to Cameron's ? A good many^near a dozen of them. 

Who gave you the aliment ? A man of the name of William Johnstone. 

Was he one of those who had gone to Cameron's ? No. 

Look at that, (No. 25 of inventory), did you ever see that before ? Yes, this is 
the paper that was drawn out, to which we put our names. 

(By the Court) — Was you asked to sign it ? No. 

( By Mr. Robertson)— .Did the father give it to you ? Yes. 

What did you do with it ? I took it over to a house where the men were, one 
Mrs. Stevenson's, Hutchesoniown, the night the strike was settled, and left it on 
the table for the men to sign. 

What do you mean by the night the strike was settled ? They were going to 
begin to work. 

When was that — was it after the committee had been apprehended ? Yes. 

How long after? Six weeks or a month after the man had been murdered, 
I think. 

Did you see the men sign it ? Yes. 

(By the Court) — This bears the date of 3d day of August.— that is not six weeks 
after the 22d of July ? I said 1 was not sure. 

It was sometime after the committee had been apprehended ? Yes, sometime 
after that. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — You said you saw M'Lean on the Green on Monday 
morning ? Yes, at a meeting of the ^op. 

How many were present ? More than twenty. 

And a great many people were on the Green, I suppose ? Yes. 

The WfXi time you saw him was two or three days ailer at the Cross ? Yes. 
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What time of the day ? About (h« middle of the day. 

The next time you saw him was iu Caiton — what time of the day was that ? 
Between 10 and 12 o'clock. 

On the street ? Yes. 

Was he going about in his ordinary dress ? Yes. 

How was he dressed ? He had a greea coat, dark moleskin or cloth trousen, 
and a hat, the same dress as before. 

And he was going publicly about and nothing remarkable about him ? Yes, 
and nothing remarkable that I saw. 

Did you come under any obligation or take an oath when you became a mem- 
ber of Uie Association ? No. 

When were you admitted ? When I got a pair of wheels. 

When was that ? In 1834. 

You took no oath, and took no obligation of secrecy at any time ? No. 

Where was you admitted ? No where-— I just joined and paid my instalments. 

KOBERT MACOME— (Examined by Mr. Stbwabt)— Fou are a writer in 
Dumbarton ? Yes. 

Were you employed to conduct the defence of some persons indicted in the 
Circuit Court of Glasgow ? Yes : I was first employed in December. 

Who were they ? Three cotton-spinnersy charged with assaulting and mobbing 
at Duntocher mill. 

Was there a strike at this mill ? Yes. 

Do you remember the names of these three persons ? O' Do nnell, M'Allian, 

and MunhoUand. 

Who employed you ? Robert Currie called on me. 

What was he? A spinner. 

Was any one with him when he called ? Not the first time. 

Did any oier call with him at another time ? Yes : one of the name of John 

Bunyan. 

Did he consult you as to these people getting bail ? Yes : that was the cause of 

his ^calling on me. 

Did you tell him what to do to get bail ? I told him he would require to apply 
to the sheriff to get the men admitted to bail ; and he desired me to draw out a 

petition. 

Who became cautioner ? I did so myself. 

What was the penalty in the bail-bond ? £20 eacli, j£60 altogether. 

Did you make out any condition ? Currie said he was a stranger and could not 
readily find caution : he asked me if lodging money with the sheriff-clerk would 
do equally well. I said I did not think the sheriff-clerk could take the money, 
and said if he could not find a cautioner, and would lodge the money with me, I 
would sign the bail bond. The £60 was lodged with me accordingly. 

By whom ? By Robert Currie— he paid me the money. 

Did you give any obligation in return ? Yes : I granted an obligation to re- 
pay it if it was not forfeited. 

Were those men indicted to stand trial ? Yes. 

At what Circuit ? The April Circuit at Glasgow. 

What took place ? The case was called, and MunhoUand did not appear, and 
the diet was deserted in consequence of a witness not appearing, and they were 
recommitted on a new warrant. 

Had you any communication with any one in Glasgow? Yes: I employed 
counsel, and he instructed me to procognose witnesses. I wrote to the persons 
that employed me in the case, to say that if they could get witnesses, and let me 
know where to see them, I would attend and procognose thorn. I attended m 
consequence at the Black Boy tavern, and precognosced witnesses. 

After the Spring Circuit you returned to Dumbarton? Yes. 

Did you hear anything more of it ? Yes : Peter Campbell, two days after, called 
on me, and requested me to sign the bond again for those two persons, which I 
did. 
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Who is Peter Campbell ? A spinner. 

Where does he live? In Glasgow, I believe. 

Where have you seen hicn in Glasgow ? I think the first tirae I saw him, was 
in the Black Boy Close, it was either there or in the Circuit Court. 

Did you become cautioner again for the two other men ? Yes : a fresh bond 
was made out, and the same penalties required, ^20 each. 

Did you get back the obligation you gave for the ^60 ? Yes : and I made out 
another for «£40. 

Is this the obligation? (No. 18 of inventory) Yes: it is addressed to John 
Bunyaii and Peter Hacket. When writing it I asked to whom I would address 
it. He said, besides addressing it to him, to address it to Peter Hacket also. 

Were these persons indicted at the Autumn Circuit ? Yes. 

Did you attend the Circuit court ? I understood the trial was not to come 
on. 

What was done at the Circuit? The case was not called : I got a letter from 
the sheriff-clerk, intimating that I need not attend. 

Did you give up the money again ? Yes. 

To whom ? Peter Campbell called on me with other two men, I forget the 
names, wishing the money : I said I could not give them the money then, as the time 
had not expired in the bond, and the case might be remitted to the sheriff. 

Did you afterwards learn that the case was not to be proceeded with ? I said if 
they brought me a letter from the advocate-depute that the case was not to be 
proceeded with, I would pay the money. 

Did you get the letter ? Yes. 

Did you get a discharge when you paid it ? Yes. 

Is that the discharge ? Fes : (No. 20 of inventory.) 

Did you receive that letter, (No. 19 of inventory) ? Fes. 

What is the date f December 26, 1837. (Witness then identified Nos. 30 and 
31.) 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Robertson) — The case was finally abandoned against 
the two men for whom you latterly became bail ? Fes. 

And you saw a letter from the depute-advocate to that effect ? Fes. 

In the conference you had with Currie, or with Campbell, or with any other 
of the parties, was there any understanding expressed or implied that anything 
should be done for getting Munholland, or any of the other parties, out of the 
way ? No, they would not have got me as cautioner had anything of that kind 
been understood. 

There was no understanding that the bail should be forfeited ? No. 

Was anything said about securing Munholland's appearance ? No. 

Do you know whether messengers were sent for this purpose ? I am not aware 
of it. 

There was nothing wrong in this transaction ? Nothing. 

(By the Court) — Is Duntocher in the county of Dumbarton ? Yes. 

Did you pay the penalty of ^20 for the man that was outlawed ? I paid it to 
the sheriff-clerk. 

You said the case went off in April for want of a witness— do you know or 
not, whether a witness did fail to appear ? I do not know, to my own knowledge. 

The Solicitor-General stated, that he did not mean to trouble the Court 
with any more witnesses ; and would now proceed to give in documentary evi- 
dence. 

All the productions were put in, with the exceptions of Nos. % 22, 27, and 
34. 

Mr. Handyside begged to call the attention of the Court to the fact, that the 
names mentioned in the libel, were all found in the aliment book, and in the debt 
book also, with one exception. 

Several of the productions were then read by the Clerk of Court. 
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EXCULPATORY EVIDENCE- 
WILLIAM M*GR AW— (Examined by Mr. Robertson) — You are a cotton- 
spinner? Yes. 

How long have you been a member of the Association ? Rather better than 
five years. 

Where were you admitted ? In Smith's tavern, Black Boy close. 

Was any oath administered to you on your admission ? None whatever. 

You are sure of that ? Quite sure. 

Was there any obligation or understanding of any kind to do acts of violence 
or injury to person or property ? I never heard tell of such a thing. 

What was the general purpose of the Association ? To support just and lawful 
strikes, when the masters reduced our wages, and to keep up our own rights 
when we saw there was a necessity for it,— -when we thought there was no occa- 
sion for the reduction. 

You remember the strike in April last ? Quite well. 

Where were you working ? In Mr. Hussey's mill. 

Were you a delegate from that mill ? I was. 

Who had been delegate before you ? John Adam. 

Was there any reason why you were sent as a delegate instead of him ? None 
but that he was going to Ireland to see his friends, during the time of the strike, 
and I was chosen delegate in consequence of his retiring. 

What was the duty of a delegate? To take the general sense of the shop to the 
meeting of delegates ; and if it was not in the power of the delegate to vote for 
the resolution that was proposed, the general sense of the body was taken. 

By the general sense of the body, do you mean the whole trade ? Yes. 

When were you appointed delegate from Hussey's ? About a fortnight or three 
weeks after the strike, as near as 1 can guess. 

Were you a delegate in the month of June ? Yes, during the whole of that 
month. 

Did you attend the meetings of the delegates regularly during the month of 
June? Yes. 

Do you remember a public meeting of all the trades held in the Green, at 
which Dr. Taylor made an address ? Quite well. 

What day was that ? I could not say as to the day accurately ; but as near as I 
can guess, it would be about the middle of June. 

Was there only one public meeting where Dr. Taylor spoke at that time ? I 
know of no other. 

There was a very large meeting, I suppose ? Very large. 

What time did it break up ? After 8 o'clock, I think. 

Where did you go after that? To a delegate meeting held in Smith's : I left 
Taylor's meeting before it was broke up. 

What time did you go to the delegate meeting in Smith's? About five minutes 
to 8 o'clock, as near as I can guess. 

Was 8 o'clock the hour ? It was. 

The meeting was in the committee room ? Yes, the kitchen, which is the com- 
mittee room. 

Had the meeting been constituted before you went there ? Yes. 

Who was in the chair ? Adam Dickson presided at that meeting. 

That you are sure of? Quite sure. 

Do you know the prisoners? Four of them — I do not know M'Lean. 

Were they at that meeting ? They were not. 

Were you there till the meeting broke up ? I was. 
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VHiat time was it ? It broke up about balf-past nine o^jock, M near as I <san 
guess. 

What was the business before the meeting ? To see and bring about arrange- 
ments between^masters and men, and try and raise supplies : it would have been 
better if the committee men had been there ; but none of them were present 

What committee do you mean f The finance or supply committee — they were 
to receive instructions from us. 

Do you know a man of the name of Moat ? Fes — James Moat. 

Was he at (hat meeting <* I did not see him there. 

Do you know a man of the name of John Davies ^ I do not. 

Do you know a man of the name of William M*Gowan ? Fes. 

Did you see him there ? i cannot recollect. 

Was there at that meeting any proposal made by anybody for electing a secret 
select committee f There was not — no such thing was brought forward. 

Or a select committee / There was not 

Or any committeci or number of persons under any name, the purpose of 
which was to control or superintend acts of violence, or to have anything to do 
with acts of violence ? I never heard of any such thing. 

Do you swear that in the plain words you have now spoken, without eqoivooa*. 
tion or reservation of any kind T I do, so help me God. 

Fou say you attended all the delegate meetings held in tbe month of Jkme f 
Fes. 

At any of the meetings either of delegates or of the Association, did yoa ever 
hear of a proposal of any committee of the kind or character i have described T 
None whatever. 

Fou swear that / I swear that 

Did you ever hear of such a thing ? Never. 

Did you ever hear of a guard committee ? Fes. 

What was the purpose of it ? To see if any of our hands ware going to work 
at the mills, and were at the same time receiving aliment from tiie Association ; 
and to see if the strike was likely to be prolonged. 

Were you to do anything with the new hands ? No : just to offer them the 
same aliment we got ourselves and nothing more. 

Were they allowed to treat, and endeavour to persuade them ? Yes : if they 
could persuade them by fair means, they were allowed to do so. 

Was giving them whisky considered within fair means ? Yes : to give them a 
glass or so, to see if they were agreeable to go on, and if not they might please 
themselves. 

Did you ever act as a guard yourself? Yes. 

When ? During the strike. 

At wh6se mill f Mr. Houldsworth^s, also at Oakbank. 

What did you do ? 1 went to see if there were any of our hands going in, that I 
might report them, so that they might be cut off from receiving any more ali- 
ment from us. 

Do I understand you to say that you had attended all the delegate meetings 
from the time of your appointment till the strike finished ? No ; I ceased to be a 
delegate about the end of June, but I attended all the delegate meetings while I 
was in office. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-Gekebal) — You took no oath, you say, 
when you were admitted ? No. 

You never saw one administered to any one else ? No. 

Did you ever hear of one being administered ? I never heard anything about 
an oath at all. 

You never heard of it being customary to take an oath ? I never heard of it. 

The Association had continued a great number of years before you entered it ? 
Yes. 

But you never heard of any oath being taken at any time during the Association ? 
Never. 
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Did joa %ret kafypen to see a Bible in Ifae committee room ? I never ear a 

Bible in the committee room when I was there. 
{By the Court).~Do you know a Bible when you see it? Tes, 
(By the Solicitor-General)— Did you ever hear of the word* ** Ashdod," 
and ** Armageddon ?** Never. 

Well, they are in the Bible, and you may have seen the Bible, but you have not 
read it : your object was only to get a proper rate of wages? Yes, that was the mean- 
ing of our union. 

How did you intend to make the masters give you the rate of wages that you 
wished ? By standing out, and preventing them from produciBg goods in the mar- 
ket, we thought we would beat them. 

Was there any rule of the Association that the resolution of the majority should 
guide the rest ? Yes, there was a rule to the effect that anything that was carried 
by a majority, was to be acceded to by the rest. 

Suppose a man was in the minority, and would work, might be work if he 
pleased ? He might ; but if he did not work he would get the same aliment as the 
rest. 

Did he remain a member of the Association if he worked after they resolved to 
strike ? He would not be a member in that case. 
What was he called ? He was called " Nob." 

Did you ever hear of No. 60 ? Yes— the men that received aliment after they 
left their wheels. 

You say you have heard of a guard committee ? Yes. 

When was the guard committee appointed at the last strike ? I could not say : 
it might be about five or six weeks after. 
Were you a delegate at that time ? Yes. 

Did you see the guard committee appointed ? I did not $ it was appointed by a 
general meeting of the body. 

It is not appointed by the delegates ? No. 

And you were not at the general meeting when the guard committee was ap- 
pointed ? I was not. 

You have been a guard yourself ? Yes. 
Did you get instructions about your duty ? Yes. 
Who gave you instructions ? The guard committee. 

Tell us who they were that gave you instructions ? John Parker, Walter Mor- 
rison, John Trotter, Samuel Shiells. 

What were their instructions to you ? To go and see if any of our hands had 
engaged themselves at the mill, so that their aliment might be stopped, and to see 
how long the strike might be prolonged. 

How many guards were put on the mill ? According to the siie of the mill, 3, 
4, 6, or 6. 
Were these guards regularly relieved ? They were regularly relieved. 
The guard was on all day ? Yes. 

Had the guard no duty to perform but to look on and report ? Nothing else. 
Were they asked to speak to them ? Yes, to endeavour to persuade them, but 
not to ilUuse them or give them any bad language : these were the orders we 
got, so far as I understood ; but some of them might go through them : these 
were the orders I received. 

Did you ever hear of nobs being molested? I have heard of it; but die guards, 
in that case, acted against the law : they were ordered not to use violence or foul 
language. 

Did you ever hear of any guards being put out of office for that? No ; but I 
have heard them getting a reprimand. 

For what ? For going beyond their duty if they used violence. 
Then they did use violence ? I have heard of it, but I never saw it : T do not 
know whether they used violence when on guard or off guard : it was no part of 
the Association genendly to interfere with the nobs : they got instructions — ^every 
man — not to meddie with them, or interfere with them. 
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And they all acted up to them ? I have heard some were ill.used,«-I have 
heard of them getting a licking. 

You say you have heard of nobs being maltreated ? Yes, by the talk of the 
neighbourhood. 

Did they say that that was done by members of the Association ? It was gene- 
rally allowed that the cotton-spinners had done it- 
Were those cotton-spinners who maltreated the nobs members of the Associa- 
tion ? By saying cotton-spinners, it is generally supposed that they are members 
of the Association. 

Was that ever mentioned at the meeting of the delegates ? I never heard tell 
of it. 

And you never heard it mentioned at a meeting of the delegates ? When the 
business came on it was never spoken about : it might have been talked about for 
anything that I know. 

Do you recollect a man of the name of David Keddie ? I never heard of 
him. 

Did you never hear that he w^as committed and tried for an assault on a nob <* 
No. 

You did not know that he was a cotton -spinner T No. 

Did you ever hear of the guards being taken off a little in the -course of the 
last strike ? I think that was in May. 

What was the cause of it ? It was spoken of at a general meeting in the Dove- 
hill : I was not at that meeting, but it was about the masters complaining of the 
men walking about the mills. 

But did you not hear of it ? I heard that the guards were put off. 

What meeting was that at Dovehill ? It was in the Universalists* Chapel. 

And who attended it ? It was attended by one out of every five of the whole 
trade. 

You belong to Hussey's mill ? Yes. 

There were delegates sent from that mill to the meeting ? Yes — one out of 
every five. 

Did they report to the shop ? Yes, they reported. 

Was you at the shop meeting when the delegates reported ? I could not say-^- 
I might be, but I cannot recollect whether 1 was there or not. 

Did you ever hear, as a member of Hussey's mill, what was the report brought 
from that meeting in the Universalists* Chapel? There was an account of some 
disturbances — some men were taken up, and the masters complained, and said 
that the guards should be taken off. 

Some disturbances? Yes. 

Were the men taken up cotton-spinners ? Yes. 

You did not hear any of their names ? No : there were some taken up from 
the Mile-end factory. 

What were their names ? There was one John McLaren, I think : 4 or 5 were 
taken to the Calton Police, but that was the only person I knew by name. 

You attended every meeting of the delegates, so that you were well informed ; 
it was your business as delegate to carry to the general meeting the sense of Hus- 
sey's shop, and it was your business to know what was the sense of Hussey*s shop, 
and to bring back to the shop the intelligence of what passed at the meeting ? Yes. 

And you never heard of a man of the name of Keddie ? Never. 

Was a nob in safety to go into any shop and work? Yes; I saw no annoyance. 

The orders of the Association were that there was to be no molestation ? None. 

And that every man might go and work where he pleased ? Yes, they allowed 
a man to work where he pleased. 

But never gave him aliment when he wrought ? No ' 

You were a guard at Oakbank ? Yes, at Thomson's, Houldsworth's, and Wood's. 

Did you never hear of disturbances raised at these mills by the cotton-spinners? 
I heard of some at Oakbank, but I was not at it : I heard tell of it in different 
places, and it was generally allowed that it was the spinners that did it. 
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Was it safe, do you thiuk, for a nob to walk about in Glasgow by night as well 
as by day ? Fes. 

If you bad been a nob yourself you would not have been afraid of any violence ? 
Ko, 1 have seen them as late as myself many times. • 

You never heard that they were in any particular danger in walking across tha 
Glasgow Green ? I never heard it. 
Nor along Bridge.street / Never. 

They were not exposed to any danger at all / No, I never saw any : I have 
seen them out as late as myself — drunk. 

The day of Dr. Taylor's meeting in the Green, there was a meeting of delegates 
at the Black Boy Close / Fes. 

You was there before the chair was taken ? Fes. 
And Mr. Dickson was put in tbe chair ? Fes. 
He was a cotton-spinner, and a member of the Association ? Fes. 
You never put any body in the cbair but a member of the Association ? Nobody 
would attend but cotton-spinners. 
Dickson was not a delegate ? No. 

And it was a meeting of delegates, and he had no business there ? I have seen 
many cotton-spinners there who were not delegates ; and some one just looked 
around and named a man to take the chair. 

Did you see any man in your shop put into the chair ? No. 
Did Adam give no reason for retiring except that he wanted to, see his friends? 
He gave no reason whatever but that. 

Did he state that as a reason ? He stated it at a public meeting of the shop ; 
and he did go, and staid about a month. 

Tell us what took place at that meeting in the Black Boy close ? There was 
no particular business further than to see how the strike stood, and to raise finances *. 
if any one said he knew where money might be got, his opinion was taken down, 
and minutes were taken down by the chairman. 

Had the chairman a book in which he put them down ? No, he just got a 
simple sheet of paper. 
This was done at every meeting of delegates ? Yes. 

What became of all these sheets of paper? I suppose when they got the money 
they were generally destroyed. 

You do not know what became of these minutes ? No. 

Were they signed? No — it was only a memorandum where a few pounds might 
be got : I might say that I knew where a few pounds might be got, and this would 
be taken down, and the finance committee would go with me another day, and 
make a contract with the man, and get the money. 

Were these memoranda ever produced again at other meetings ? I never saw 
them. 
What business was done at that meeting in June ? No particular business. 
What was proposed ? They proposed that they would stick out, that the re- 
du'ction was shameful. 

Did any body make any motion to that effect ? No motion whatever : they just 
discoursed on the way the masters were using us. 

None of the finance committee were there that night ? None. 
Nor of the supply committee ? None. 

When did the meeting break up ? At half-pa^ 9 o'clock, as far as I can guess. 
Did you all go awaty ? Yes, so far as I know — I did not watch them all. 
Was there any reason why the finance committee were not there ? No reason 
whatever — there were a kind of dissatisfaction that they were not there. 
Did you ever hear of a persecuting committee ? Never. 
Did you ever hear of such a thing as a certain sum being given for unshopping 
a nob ? I never heard of such a thing. 

There are no secrets in this Association ? I never heard tell of any secret. 
And being constantly there, you must know as much as any other body could 
do ? I should think so. 

No. IJ. L 
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There coulil not be any minutes that you did not know of, and that were con- 
cealed from the rest of the trade ? There might have been some, but I never 
heard tell of any. 

You. said there were no secrets in the Association ? Not that I know of. 

What did the West country spinners pay for getting into the union ? I do not 
know, I never heard of them paying anything. 

Try and recollect ? There was a time when the finances were very large^ and 
'they were made to pay £5. 

When was that ? About six or nine months before the strike. 

You never heard of anything being paid to No. 60 during the strike ? No. 

Do you know that the illegal men were to pay 5s. a-fortnight, along with the 
regular instalments ? Yes. 

Could they be admitted as legal members till that £5 was paid up ? They 
Were not entitled to be members till it was paid up. 

If any illegal man should become refractory, and not agree to these reasonable 
terms of union, did you ever hear that No. 60 should receive so much for them 
they unshopped ; and that they should also be paid for every stranger they might 
keep from occupying wheels? Never. 

And that in both cases No. 60 should be obliged, by a referee, to prove that 
they had done the one or the other, or both ? I never heard of it. 

Did you ever hear of a man being rewarded for unshopping a man ? Never. 

Did you see the schedules that were sent round, the shop about the expenses 
of the Association ? I did. 

I suppose they were very well considered when they went down ? Yes, every 
man got a look at them. 

Did you ever see in these schedules sums of money as expenses for No. 60 ? 
Yes, that was their aliment — that was allowed to them, and nothing else. 

Separate from the sum in the aliment book ? It was all put into one sum, and 
added up together. 

Where was it added from ? It was from the income ; and then the outlay 
was on the other side. 

And there were charges for No. 60 ? Yes, 

Where were the particulars of that given ^ in the schedules? There were no 
particulars. 

Where were the particulars kept ? They were kept by the committee. 

Had they a book for them ? They had a trades book of their own. 

Who got the schedules to read ? — did you ever see the committee book ? Yes, 
when I went in to pay some money. 

You never checked any of these sums ? Never. 

Did you ever see considerable sums put down as expenses with nobs ? Never. 

You never saw that charge at all ? Never. 

Do you know if any money was paid on that score to any body ? Not to my 
knowledge. 

You left the Black Boy Close that night at half-past nine o'clock ? Yes* 

In these schedules there are sums, too, for the expenses of guards ? Yes,—* 
there were a great many guards got refreshments during the time they were on 
duty. 

You are not aware that any other charge was made on account of the 
guards, except simply for refreshments ? No, that is all I heard. 

(By the Court) — In that house of Smith's, there are two rooms that the As- 
sociation use occasionally? Yes, they have a small room for the committee 
themselves, as there are so many coming about them. 

ARCHIBALD MACKAY— (Examined by Mr. Robkrtsow) — Yon are a 
ootton-spioner ? Yes. 

Honr long have you been a member of the Association ^ Sioee 1823. 

Where was yon admitted a member? In Blantyre, in conneetioa with 
Glasgow. 

When did you come to Glasgow? In 1825. 
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Have yott be^n there ever elDce ? Yes. 

Whose milk have yoa wrought at chiefly? I H'rought first at Graham's, in 
TradestoB ; M*Phael's, about twelve months ; ami between six and seven years 
in B^rrowfteld mills. 

Did yoa take any oath on entering into the society ? No. 

Did yoa come under any obligation of secrecy ? No. 

Did you come under any obligation direct or indirect to do, or encourage any 
act of violence ? No. 

You are sure of that ? I am. 

Were yoa aware of any oath or obligation of any kind being undertaken to 
that effect by others ? No. 

Did you take any oath of obligation binding yoa to concur with the majority 
in things iawfnl ? No oath. 

(By the Court) — Did you come under any obligation or declaration ? None. 

( By Mr. Robeutson) — Was every member of the Association, after admitted, 
entitled to do what he pleased ? Yes. 

What are the purposes of the Association generally, and how were they to be 
effected ? To endeavour to uphold by every legal and fair means the price of oar 
labour. 

During strikes, was aliment given to the men unemployed ? Yes. 

Was aliment given to unemployed men when there was no strike — do yoa 
know what number 60 meant ? Yes. 

What did it mean ? Some years back, when a man lost his employment, a few 
shillings were allowed him for a certain number of months till he could get Into 
employment, and it then ceased : it does not exist now : it was a name attached 
to the idle men who were getting aliment when there was no strike. 

How long has it been done away with ? Three years, if I remember. 

Is that term not used now ? No. 

And has net been so for three years ? Not to my knowledge. 

Have you been a delegate ? Yes, frequently. 

Were yoa a delegate in May last during the strike ? Yes, I came on towards 
• the latter end of May. 

Prom what mill ? Barrow field. 

Did you continue to the end of the strike ? I was three meetings absent 

Yoa remember the great meeting Dr. Taylor had In the Green in June ? Fes. 

Wai there a meeting of delegates that night ? Yes. 

Where ? In the committee rooms. Smith's, Black Boy Close. 

Were you at that hieeting ? Fes. 

What time did you go ? I left my own house about a quarter past 7 o'clock, 
and was there a few minutes 'before 8 o'clock : I stopjiled a ftw minutes to hear 
Dr. Taylor. 

How long did you remain at the meeting of delegates ? A boat an hobr and a half. 

Was it breaking up when you came away ? Yes, it broke op when I came 
away. 

Who was in the chair? A man of the name of Adam Dickson. 

Are yon quite snre of that? Quite sore. * 

Was he a delegate ? No, not a regular delegate. 

But it was a meeting of delegates ? Yes. 

Was it the custom for persons not delegates io be present at such meetings ? 
Yes ; so long as the room would contain them we made no objections. 

The delegates did not bring up any written appointment from the mills ? No. 

Were the names of the persons present taken down in writing ? No, they 
just called over the number of the shops. 

How were the votes taken ? The number of the shop was called, and the 
delegate voted, and he who was not a delegate sat still, and said nothing. 

What was the business before the meeting ? The ordinary business was to 
see how the different shops stood — how the men were standing out, and whether 
the masters were giving them any offer. 

l2 
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Anythiog elte ? No : that was the principal basloesa before the meetinf^. 

Anything aboat raising the funds ? Nothing of that kind — there were none 
of the finance committee there. 

Was anything said about supply, or raising money ? We generally spoke to 
each other inquiring if there was any money. 

Was anything said about supply at that meeting ? I do not think it. 

Do you know James Moat ? Fes, I Ic now him to look at. 

Did you ever hear him make a speech ? Yes, 

Where? I have heard him several times at the meetings of the Association in 
Dovehill-street. 

Did you hear him gpeak that night in Smith's ? No. 

Did you see him there ? I do not remember whether I saw him or not. 

Do you know John Davies ? Yes : I know a man of that name, a cotton- 
spinner. 

Did yon hear him make any speech ? No. 

Did you see him there ? I do not think I did. 

Do you know a man of the name of William M*Gowan ? Yes — a cotton- 
spinner. 

Did you hear him make a speech that night? No. 

Did you see him there? I do not think I did. 

Upon your great oath, was there during the period of that meeting any propo- 
sal to name a secret select committee ? There was not. 

Or anything of the kind ? No. 

Or any proposal made connected with any act of violence ? No. 

Did you hear any such proposal made at any other meeting, either of the 
delegates or at any other at which you were present? I never did. 

Did you ever hear of the existence of any secret committee of any kind, under 
any name or form of expression ? I never did. 

Or the existence of any understanding that deeds of violence were to be en- 
couraged ? I never understood such a thing. 

And this you state in the plain words now spoken, without reservation of any 
kind? Yes. 

Were you at a meeting of the Association, in the Universalists* Chapel, when 
Mr. Gemmill, the writer, attended? Yea, 

What was the object of that meeting ? I came in when he was speaking, and 
the first thing I h^rd was his cautioning us against using any violence towards 
those men who were employed by the masters. 

Had there been violence at any of the mills ? Some people had been molested, 
abd amongst the rest, spinners going to and fro looking at them. 

Did Mr. Gemmill explain that people had been tried for violence? Fes. 

And convicted ? Yes. 

Was that-connected with Mile-end ? Yes. 

Do you remember any name mentioned ? No. 

What was the object of Mr. Gemmill's cautioning you against violence— what 
was done ? We took a vote to abstain from all violence ; and if any of our mem- 
bers would molest such people, we would have nothing to do with them what- 
ever. \ 

Who was in the chair at that meeting ? James Gibb, the priso^jer. 
'. Did he enforce what Mr. Gemmill suggested and pressed on the meeting ? 
He did. 

Were the resolutions directed to be printed in the newspapers ? They were. 

Were they passed unanimously ? They were. 
Was this a numerous meeting ? Fes. 

How many were present ? 400 or 500, — the . hall holds 400, and it was 
crowded. 

Look at that newspaper, the New Liberator, — you see an advertisement 
there in regard to this ? Fes. 

(The Clerk of Court here read the advertisement) — . Is that a true 
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account of what passed at thai meetiog^it was puhlished in the other news- 
papers of the day ? Fes, in the Herald and ether papers. 

(Cross examined by the Lord ADTocATB)^Foa bare been about 14« years a 
member of the Association, and you said that the members of the Association 
were under no obligation of any kind ? No. 

Now, in regard to other persons not members, did the Association conceiTe 
they bad any power over such persons ? No. 

Since you have been in Giasgow, do you remember how many strikes there 
have been ? Some partial strikes, but no considerable strikes till the last. 

At what mills were these partial strikes? Graham's, and MPhael's 

Had there been strikes in any of those mills during the time you wrought 
there ? Tes, in Graham's 

Were any persons taken to work there ? No ; it only lasted two weeks : 
the men were taken back again. 

Previous to the last strike, did you never hear of any violence to cotton- 
spinners ? I heard that violence had been used, and the eotton-spinners 
blamed fgr it. 

Did you believe that cotton spinners had committed that violence? I did 
not. 

Then you do not believe that any cotton-spinners, during that time when 
you were In Glasgow, ever committed any violence against another person 
for working as a nob? I never knew of it, — I do not believe it. 

Do you believe that any vitriol was thrown, previous to the last strike, 
at persons for working contrary to the will of the Asscciation ? I believe 
there was ; but I did not know of it. 

Was that done by members of the Association, or by cotton-spinners? I 
do not know whom it was done by. 

Do you believe it was thrown by cotton-spinners or not, for working 
contrary to the rules of the Association? I do not believe that cotton spin- 
ners did it. 

Who do you suppose threw the vitriol ? I do not know. 

Have you any conjecture or opinion in your own mind who threw the vitriol, 
or as to the motives for throwing it ? None whatever. 

Did it not appear a strange thing one person throwing vitriol on another ? 
Fes. 

Did you reflect on it at the time ? Fes. 

And no motive ever occurred to you about it ? I thought it a very bad thing. 

Could a person gain any thing by it ? No, I do not think he could. 

Did you ever hear of any cotton-spinners punished for throwing vitriol ? I do 
not remember hearing any of them being punished for throwing vitriol- 

(By the Court) — Do you not reoollect, having been In Glasgow since 1825, 
of 4 or 5 men having been tried before me, at Glasgow, and being convicted by 
the yerdict of a Jury, and transported for 14 years, for throwing vitriol ? No, 
I do not 

(By the Lord Advocate)— > When you came to Glasgow you would hear of 
what had passed in regard to this crime before— -did you hear of vitriol having 
been thrown, and persons punished for it ? I do not remember hearing it talked 
about. 

You said you had heard of vitriol being thrown, — you reflected on it, and' 
thought it wrong,~ when did you hear of its being thrown ? I beard it not at 
the time it happened, but I heard of it being talked about. 

Persons spoke of it <* Not to me. 

To whom were they speaking ? To one another. 

Were you present and heard them ? Fes, I overheard them talking of it, but 
no person spoke to me about it. 

The Lord Justice Clkrk — I have just to remind you, Mackay, that there is 
such a thing as prevarication, and it is punishable, — keep that In your eye. 

(By the Lord Adtocats)— You say that nobody spoke to you about it, but 
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you heard persons speaking to each other about vitriol being thrown — when did 
you hear them spealcing about it ? I do not remember the time. 

Did you hear it spoken about after you came to Glasgow, or did you never 
hear it spol^en about after you came to Glasgow ? Yes : I think it was after I 
came to Glasgow. 
Then bow long was it after you came to Glasgow ? I do not kqow. 
Was it a year ? I cannot tell. 

Or five years — or can you say any number of years ? 1 cannot say. 
Answer me this — did you, while in Glasgow, bear the throwing of vitriol 
spoken of more than once ? I could not answer that question. 

If you only heard it spoken of once, could you answer the question ? I could 
not. 
Did you hear it spoken of in Glasgow more than ten times ? I could not say. 
Did you hear it spoken of more than 50 times ? I cannot say. 
Did you hear the throwing of vitriol spoken of in your presence more than 
100 times after you came to Glasgow ? I cannot say. 

( By the Court) — Did you hear of a man that was hanged for throwing vi- 
triol in Glasgow, within a few years since ? Yes : I heard of that having hap- 
pened In some of the inns in Glasgow. 

Mr. RoBxaTsoN.'-— My Lords, the witness came to Glasgow in 1825, and the 
trial your Lordship speaks of was in 1823. 

(By the Load Advocatb) — How far Is Blantyre from Glasgow? About 8 
miles. 

Did you usually hear in Blantyre what was passing in Glasgow ? Very' sel- 
dom—we seldom went down to Glasgow. 

Did you ever hear of any cotton-spinner shooting at another ? I knew of a 
cotton -spinner being punished for shooting at another. 
What was his name ? Kean. 

Who did he shoot at? I do not remember — I was not in Glasgow at that 
time. 

What time of the year 1825 did you come to Glasgow? Within a month of 
the end of the year 1825. 

Was the person's name Graham that was shot at? I think it was. 

Do you know whether he was a nob or not ? I could not say I did not know 

much about it at that time : I just heard a report about it. 

Do you believe he was a cotton-spinner that fired the shot ? I believe be was 
a cotton -spinner that was punished for it. 

Did you ever hear of proceedings against a man of the name of Cummings 
for shooting at a person, and was fugitated ? I never heard of it. 

Did you ever hear of a person of the name of James Steel ? I do not know a 
spinner of that name. 

Did you never hear of his being punished for shooting at a nob ? No. 
Did you ever hear of a man the name of Walker, tried in 1827 ? Yes. 
What was that for ? I do not remember the particular circumstances— -it was 
some molestation to another man. 

What molestation ? I do not recollect. 
Was it for firing a pistol ? I could not say. 

Was the person molested, a nob ? I do not know much about it — I heard of 
it. 

Did you pay no attention to it ? No : I paid attention to nothing of the kind. 
Did it not strike you as an extraordinary thing at the time, of a spinner's 
firing in at the room of a person who was a nob ? 1 thought it a bad action. 
Do you remember what factory that occurred in ? I do not remember. 
Do you believe there were no acts of violence took place by spinners on the 
persons of nobs from the time you came to Glasgow, until the commencement 
of the last strike ? None, except what you have spoken about. 

( By the Court) — Did you come into tbie court with the belief, and ready to 
swear that no acts of violence had been committed to cotton-spinners in Glas* 
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gow M oobs, previout to tbt last ttrike ? I beltevo there were violence, but at 
the present moment ihey are out of my memory. 

(By the Lord Advocatk) — Do yon know what oommitteee there were ap- 
pointed by the Association, during the last strike ? Yes, the finance committee. 

Do yen know of any other ? Yes, the guard committee. 

Do you know of any other during the last strike ? Of no other. . 

What was the duty of the guard committee ? They were elected to gO upon 
the different shops, to see if any of our members were working in the shops, and 
to report to the trade. 

To what part of the trade ? The whole Association, when they met altogether. 

Was' yon a guard ? No, I never was on the guard. 

Was you a member of the guard committee ? No, I never was a member of 
any committee in the Glasgow body- 

During the strike, did you go frequently about Glasgow and the neighbourhood ? 
I sometimes read in the house for half a day, and then walked and looked about 

me. 

And yon saw what was going on? Sometimes : I sometimes went past the 

mill, and saw crowds assembled. 

Before the meeting that Mr; Gemmill attended, had you never heard of violence 
heing committed ? There had been reports about Mile-end. 

What do you mean by reports? People hissing and cheering at the nobs as 
they came from their work. 

Did you ever hear of the spinners doing any thing more than cheering and 
hissing? Not at this last strike. 

Do you believe that during the last strike spinners did nothing more than 
cheer and hiss ? I have heard of some nob spinners being abused at Oakbank. 

How abused <* Struck, in going through Cowcaddens. 

Did you hear of any thing else ? I heard of a man being shot. 

Was that Smith ? Fes. 

Fou say you attended a meeting at the Black Boy Close on the day on which 
Dr. Taylor spoke in the Green ? Fes. 

Fou say you went there rather before 8 o'clock in the evening ? Fes. 

How long did you stay ? About an hour and a half. 

Then you will recollect what passed— did any body speak at all ? The number 
of the different shops were called over, and they heard what was going on. 

Do you remember if any one spoke there ? Yes, I spoke myself at that 

meeting. * u j i 

Did any other person speak besides you ? Two or three of tbe delegates, — 

a good number of them,— some of them I did not know. 

Can you name one person who spoke besides yourself? No, I cannot. 

You know the person who was in the chair, and you know other persons in 

the room ? Fes, a good many. , m^ ' * .^ j 

You were accustomed to meet with tbe delegates? They very often changed 

their delegates. , v * -^ w j • ^i. . 

And can you not name any other person who spoke but yourseU, during that 
hour and a half ? Fes; Tam McMillan told the state his shop was in : I paid 
no attention to the names of those who spoke. 

Was there any particular business going on ? No, except as to how the men 
stood affected, if there were any views of a settlement, or if tbe masters had 

sent for them. ... ?ai.**u-. 

Fou say the term No. 60 was done away with three years ago ? About that 

"Sas it never been used in the schedules since? I could not say. 
Has there been any regulation about No. 60 since ? I could not say : there 
may or may not be ; but I could not say. ^ *v o w i 

Are the books and schedules all open to you and others ? We scarcely ever 

called for a schedule during the strike. . .. o ^ri. 

Was there any body at the head of the Association ? Three men. 
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Who were the three during the last etrike? John Bunyan, Peter Hacket,— 
I do not remember the third Just now. 

Had the Association any president or head ? No ; when we met we choee a 
chairman. 

Was there no man considered more at the head than another ? No, I do not 
remember that there was. 

Was there any man considered treasurer to the Association ? Tes. 

One of these three was treasurer during the strike ? Yes, and at all times. 

Who was the treasurer from the strike till the end of it ? Either Bunyan or 
Hacket. 

Was any body considered as secretary ? During the strike, Richard M*Neil. 

That is the prisoner ? Yes. 

Was any person considered as assistant secretary ? I do not remember. 

You say nobody was particularly president ? No. 

Are you sure of that? Yes : we had a man, James Gibb, who was generally 
in the chair during our public meetings. 

Look at the prisoner Hunter, had he anything to do with the Association ? 
He was one of the twelve added to the committee to keep us in life — to get 
money to us. 

When was he added ? Sometime after the strike — a week or so after It took 
place. 

Was he nothing more than one of the twelve ? I never heard of his being any- 
thing else than that. 

You never heard of bis being President or head of the Association ? I never did. 

Did you ever hear of the name of Director? Yes: that is done away it^ith 
now. 

But during the last strike, did yon never bear of Hunter being anything more 
during the whole strike, than one of the twelve? Never. 

You never heard of liini being chairman ? I have never seen him chairman, 
or heard of bis being so, since the strike commenced. 

On no occasion whatever ? On no occasion. 

[The Court adjourned at 9 o'clock, evening, until Monday. On ^the appHca- 
tion of the Jury, the Court granted permission to them to take an airing in 
carriages on Sunday, but to be under the strict charge of the Clerk and Maoers 
of Court.] 

FIFTH DAY— Monday, 8th Jan. 1838. 
The Court met at 9 o'clock. 

(Exculpatory Evidence — continued, J 

ANGUS CAMPBELL, Colton- Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Robebtson)— 
You are a cotton-spinner? Yes. 

How long have you been so ? About fifteen years. 

And a member of the Association ? Yes, since I came to Glasgow, now about 
eight years ; previous to that I was in Renfrewshire. 

Were you sworn when you were admitted as a member of the Association ? No. 

Do you know of any oaths having been administered to any of the members ? 
Not by the way of admission. 

In what way, then ? Such as I have taken to-day : I have known spinners 
taking oaths in civil courts, but I know of no such thing in the Association. 

Or any obligations of any kind to observe secrecy ? No. 

Or any obligations to abide by the resolutions or determination of the majority 
in things unlawful ? I never understood or heard of any such obligation being 
undertaken. 

The decision of the majority was to bind the body in things lawful ? Yes, 
the decision of the body at all times made the law. 

What do you mean by the law ? The regulations of the affairs of the Association. 

There was no obligation to obey the majority in things unlawful ? No. 
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Or any acts of violence to life and property ? No. 

Was there any obligation to obey the resolutions of the majority in any acts of 
violence of any kind? No. 

On property, or life, or persons ? None. 

How were the delegates appointed ? By the members of the respective shops 

any factory where there was a number of spinners— -they took it generally by ro- 
tation ; sometimes they were appointed by the factory. 

What was the duty of the delegates when appointed ? To attend once a-week, 
in a collective capacity, and give in the reports of their various factories. 

Reports of what ? Of the then state of the society, or the opinions of their 
constituents. 

That is the people of the mill you mean ? lust so. 
Were any select delegates appointed ? Yes, occasionally. 

What. was the purpose of their appointment? When any question of import- 
ance was about to be discussed, it was thouj2[bt more convenient for the finance 
committee to send notice to the men of the different factories to appoint one 
from each factory, to be sent on a given night to the committee room : this was 
done by the men of the factories, who appointed the most talented and judicious 
men from each factory. 

Was that in addition to the ordinary delegates ? Just so. 

You say the delegates met once a-week generally ? The ordinary delegates 
did : latterly they met once a-fortnight, but the common way was once a^week. 

When select delegates were chosen, did they meet once a-week, or when oc- 
casion required? When necessity required. 

Who called the meeting of select delegates ? The finance committee gave in- 
structions to the officer of the body to go round and give intimation to the men 
of the different factories : the select delegates were only of one night standing. 

The finance committee, was that the permanent committee ? Yes. 

Were there schedules sent round by the finance committee ? Yes. 
and for one occasion. 

What did these contain ? The general expenditure of the Association, so that 
it might be seen by each member. 

Was there any standing committee but the finance committee? No 
other. 

Of what number did it consist? Three, the permanent finance committee. 

Was there any chairman of the Association ? Yes. 

Was he a member of the finance committee ? No : the ordinary delegates ap- 
pointed one of their number to stand for two or three months as president of 
their meetings : I think three months was the ordinary time. 

(By the Court). — Does that mean that he was the president of the Association ? 
No ; that he was president of the ordinary delegate meetings. 

Was there any chairman of the Association apart from the person who was 
chosen by the delegates as their chairman ? None apart from the president of the 
delegates, except when the finance committee or supply committee required a 
chairman for that committee. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Have you attended meetings of delegates? I have. 

As a delegate ? Yes. 

Did persons, members of the Association, not delegates, occasionally attend 
meetings of delegates ? Yes. 

During strikes, what committees existed ? During strikes, the finance commit- 
tee existed ; and in addition to that, a supply committee was attached to the 
finance committee : I believe there was a guard committee also. 

Any other ? Not that I know of. 

Did you ever hear of a secret committee or a secret select committee ? I have 
heard of the committees I have mentioned, but of no other, or of a secret or 
select committee. 

The supply committee was in addition to the ordinary finance committee ? 
Yes, but attached to it during strikes. 
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What was its duty ? For the purpose of assisting the finance committee in 
raising supplies for the support of the men during the strike. 

What was the number of the supply committee ? The finance and supply com- 
mittees together might, during a strike, amount to about 16 or 17 men, including 
the three of the finance. 

What was the number of the guard committee ? I think I heard three or four 
different men appointed as a guard committee. 

Were they appointed by the Association or the delegates? They were ap- 
pointed at a geqeral meeting of the Association. 

What was done with the sdbedules during the strikes ? As it was inconvenient 
for the whole of the members to see the schedules as formerly, they were read 
regularly once a-fortnight at the meeting of the Association, instead of being sent 
round the factories as formerly^ when the factories were open. 

The schedules were read at regularly couYened meetings of delegates of the 
Association ? The f epresentatWes of the Association, convened for the purpose of 
hearing the schedules read* and intelligence was carried back to the men. 

How were the repr€«eotatives chosen ? I told you already that they were ge- 
neral delegates : every shop sent four or five men, as the hall was not large 
enough to hold the whole of the members : this meeting represented the Asso* 
ciation. 

How many might ther^ be of those at a meeting? I have seen from 30 to 
200, and ranging between these two numbers. 

What might be the number of the Association altogether ? About 800. 

What was the meaning of No. 60 ? The original meaning was this-«-th6re was 
a Dumber of men out of employment : it happened that the Association offered 
to give them a few shillings per week to keep them from starving : at the time 
this grant W98 made by the Association, their number amounted to 60, and, for 
consistency's sake and expediency, they fixed upon that number, which has con- 
tinued as the name «pplied to all men out of employment 

Were the shops known by different numbers.? Yes. 

Did you ever see in any oi the schedules an entry of expenses with nobs ? 
I have, at least I understood so. 

What did you uBiderstand that to mean ? When any of the new hands of the 
factories wrought during strikes, they were sometimes induced to leave their w^k 
by fair legal oceans ; wd the expenses incurred by waiting on them, or by them 
calling on the ordinary members of the trade, were entered in the schedules in 
that way. 

Did tihat include occasional drinking ? Tea ; and when any agreement took 
place between the parties, they were generally placed on the same aliment as the 
ordinary members of the trade> and the entry of expenses with nobs included 
that aliment* 

Did these men, being to withdraw from the works, continue to be denounoed 
in the books as nobs ? I cannot say I saw the word nob in the schedules, but 
wheu the question was put to me, I gave what I considered to be the meanii^ of 
it in the trade. 

(By the Coart)f<*.You said you saw them in the schedules? Yes. 

( By Mr. Robeetson) — Have you seen the word nobs entered into the schedules, 
or nob ? I could not tax my memory that I ever saw the word nob in the sche- 
dules. 

Have you heard the words, expenses with nobs, read from the schedules? I have 
heard such expressions made use of at meetings : I cannot charge my memory 
with ever having heard such an entry read. 

you have told us that you understood expenses with nobs to include expenses 
of drinking and aliment given to those who came out*-who paid the nobs ? The 
guard committee. 

Who made the entry in the schedules ? The clerk of the Association* 

From what materials or report did the clerk make the entry ? From the expen- 
diture of the trade generally. 
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Who informed him of it ? The finance committee. 

If the entry *' expenses with nobs/ had been made, from what material would 
that have been gathered? From the guard committee. 

When persons who were nobs were put on aliment in the way you have men- 
tionedy how was that aliment charged ? It was put in the schedules as a separate 
entry from the usual aliment given to the men — as '* expenses of guards with new 
hands or nobs," it may have been. 

What was a clear certificate ? A line or certificate given to a man who was a 
member of the body, wishing to leave the town, or going to a distant part of the 
country. 

By whom was it given ? By the finance committee. 

You were a member in the strike of April last ? Fes. 

Were you a delegate during the last strike ? No. 

Were you a member of the committee of supply during the last strike ? I was. 

Do you know a person of the name of William Johnston ? Yes. 

Do you remember being at a meeting in June last, when a motion was made by 
him ? I recollect of several meetings at which he was present, because he was a 
regular delegate. 

Do you recollect a meeting where he made a motion about nobs ? I recollect 
being at a meeting where he made a motion respecting the conduct of some 
of our men : previous to the strike, a scheme of emigration was entered into, 
and those who wished to avail themselves of it got ^10 from the body, on their 
granting a bill that they would not work as cotton spinners in Glasgow, fo^ the 
space of three years : they granted a bill for the ^10, and came under an obli- 
gation not to work for three years : this was altogether voluntary ; but if they paid 
back the ^10 they were at liberty to work. 

If they worked without paying the money; what was to be done ? We took the 
money off them by legal means. 

What was the purport of Johnston's motion ? As a number of individuals.^ — 

(LoBD Justice Clerk) — Answer directly — what was the motion ? The purport 
of Johnston's motion was, that as a number had availed themselves of the ^lOi, 
and had failed in their obligation by going to work, he proposed that a prosecution 
should be raised immediately to regain the money given to these men. 

( By Mr. Robertson) — Was there a committee appointed for that purpose ? I 
cannot say, but the impression on my mind is, that the proposition led to the 
appointment of a committee. 

Was the motion carried ? I think it was — it was not appointed at the time, but 
I cannot say whether the committee ever was appointed or not 

Were you present at the meeting which Mr. Gemmill addressed ? I was. 

Who was in the chair at that meeting ? James Gibb, one of the prisoners. 

Was that a meeting of the Association at large ? k was a general meeting^t 
was crowded. 

Was Gibb a member of the supply committee ? He was. 

(By the Court) — And of the finance committee ? Not of the fiaanoe. 

(By Mr. Robertson )^< What was the purport of Mr. Gemmill*s speech ? To in- 
duce the members of (he Association to withdraw the guarcte about the mills, and 
that the Association should use all their influence to keep down disturbances. 

Was that agreed to, and certain resolutions passed ? Yes* 

And which were published in the newspapers ? Yes. 

Had tiie guards been on the difierent factories for sometime before this ? Yes. 

Had molestation to the new hands b^en eomplained of? Yes. 

Had the guards been assembled at the different mills ? Yes. 

Had there been disturbances with the police ? Yes. 

Had persons been assaulted ? Report said so — I did not see any assauked* 

Was there a general strike at this time among the trades, besides the cotton 
spinners? Yes — sawyers, moulders, colliers, and founders. 

Do you remember whether Gibb spoke at that meeting ? Yes. 

Did he speak from the chair ? He did. 
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To what effect ? To the effect that the decision of the meeting should be, that 
they af^reed to the recommendation given to them by Mr. Gemmili, inducing 
them to withdraw the guards — that the trade themselves should abide by his 
recommendationi — and that any member who would violate this decision, their 
aliment would be cut off", and they would get no more during the strike. 

At any meeting you ever attended, was any encouragement given to violence 
or iutimidation ? Quite the contrary. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor^Genebal) — Who werejhe members of the 
finance committee during the strike ? John Bunyan, Peter Hackef — I cannot re- 
collect the third person at present. 

Try if you can recollect ? It bos escaped my memory who was the third person 
in the finance committee, the two were so amalgamated together. 

Were you a member of the supply committee ? I was. 

>Vhen was that committee appointed ? About the 10th, 12th, or 14th of April. 

Were you a member of any other committee ? No. 

You have been 18 years a cotton-spinner? I have been 15 years. 

You did not enter the Association immediately ? I entered the Renfrewshire 
Association above 14 years ago. 

Did you take any oath when you entered that Association ? No. 

Was there any separate form of admission in the Glasgow Association ? Yes. 

What was it ? I had to pay a new entry-money. 

How much? A pound note. 

But you took no oath ? No. 

Did you ever hear of any oath being taken at the admission of a member to 
the Association ? Never at any time. 

Did you ever hear of any oath being taken? No, I never heard any of the 
members of the Association talking about an oath. 

Did you ever understand that an oath had been taken at any time on the ad- 
mission of a member ? Not at any time. 

Was there no obligation to stand by the majority ? No, excepting the Asso- 
ciation. 

Was there no obligation to stand by any decision of the majority ? No, there 
was no obligation to stand by any decision. 

Could a man remain a member of the Association, and not obey the decision 
of the majority ? Yes, a man could be a member of the Association, and not 
take an obligation. 

(By the Court)— Take care what you are about 

(By the SoucrroB^GENERAL) — Answer my question — could he remain a 
member, and not obey the decision of the majority ? No. 

And yet there was no obligation to obey the decision of the majority ? No. 

Was there nothing in the articles of the Association binding and obliging 
every member to obey the Association, and submit to the majority ? There was 
in the rules of the Association a rule expressing the meaning that those who 
joined the Association would necessarily have to be regulated by the decision of 
the Association. 

(By the Court) — Do you say that those who joined it would be bound to 
obey the resolution of the Association? Those who joined it voluntarily. 

(By the Solicitor- General) — Do you remember the expression of the 
rules? Not pointedly. 

Do you know the expressions were, that every member of the Association 
binds and obliges himself to submit to the majority of his brethren in all cases 
connected with the Association — were tliese the words of the obligation? I 
cannot say positively whether these were the words or not. 

Do you believe that that was the import of the rules? I believe that it 
tended to that meaning in a great measure. 

I ask, do you believe it was the import of the rule ? Yes. 

Do you know what the majority was that was to regulate? Yes, two -thirds 
of the members. 
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Have j%u any doubt now that there was a rule such as I have mentioned ? 
Allow me to say, that when a member entered voluntarily into the trade, they 
considered themselves as bound to abide by the majority, and when they failed 
to do that, they could not be considered as members of the Association : that 
was the penalty of his not obeying. 

If he did not obey the majority, he ceased to be a member ? If he still per- 
severed for months or years, he could not be a member — ^when he became a 
bad member : it was altogether voluntary. 

Suppose the Association resolved to strike, could a man remain a member 
of the Association, if he worked after the strike was resolved on ? I cannot say 
he would. 

Could he work — no or yes? I could not answer that question, for the case 
never came under my observation. 

Could he work a week against the strike, and be a member ? My own opi- 
nion is, that he could not 

What is a nob ? I understand a nob to be a new hand who goes in to work 
wben a strike takes place— that is generally what is denominated a nob — there 
are other nobs besides. 

Well, what are they ? I have seen a walking staff with a nob upon it. 

(The Court) — The Jury will remember that answer. 

(By the Solicitor-General)— I want more nobs? I do not know any more. 

I hope you will have it down that he said there were several nobs during the 
strike, and then he told me that another kind of nob was a walking stick. — Do 
you know any other nobs ? I am not acquainted with any more. 

Suppose a member of the Association continued to work after a strike — not a 
new hand, but an old hand, would he be called a nob ? Generally he would. 

Well, that is another nob. — Suppose a man persisted for months and years in 
disobeying the decision of the majority, would he be a nob ? According to the 
meaning given to the word, he would. ' 

That is another nob, sir.— If a man acted so, that for any reason, he was cut 
off the Association, whether he worked or not, would he be a nob ? No. 

If he would be expelled from the Association ? No — that is my opinion. 

Do you recollect any other than the four cases of nobs at present, including 
the nob on a stick ? I cannot just now, except they come to my recollection. 

Did you ever hear of such a thing as Colliery ? I cannot say whether I have 
heard the word or not. 

Have you never heard it used in a particular manner by cotton-^spinners ? If 
it has any reference to colliers I may have heard of it. 

Have you ever seen or heard it in the schedules of the Association ? I have 
seen in the schedules words bearing reference to colliers. 

How long has number 60 been used— -is it used now ? No. 

When did it cease to be used ? About 2 years and a half or 3 years ago. 

What was the business of the guards ? Two or three of the members of the 
Association went to the different factories in the strike, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how many new hands were going, so as to pass rctport to the other mem- 
bers of the Association when met, Ihe numbers that were going in, so that they 
might judge of the expediency of protracting the strike, or giving it up on the mas- 
ters* terms — this was the avowed purpose of the guards. 

How were the guards paid ? They received no pay, it was taken in rotation, 
except their aliment, but they might receive some refreshment when the weather 
was wet. 

(By the Court) — When acting as giyurds, they were performing the duty of the 
Association ? Yes. 

(By the SoucrroR-GENERAL) — And received ifb pay? A glass of ale or so at 
the time : there was another reason for appointing the guards— in case a member 
of our own might be going in and receiving aliment and deserting the society : 
it was part of the duty of the guard to give notice of that 

Had the guards any directions to treat with the nobs at all ? Thert was an un- 
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dleMtanding that should any of the new hands who inclined to come out, or if they 
knew any of their friends, to treat with them in that way : and it has been prac- 
tised, and some of them hare come out, and were placed on the same aliment as 
the rest of the men. 

Did you ever hear of the fruards maltreating any of the nobs ? I am not aware 
that the guards maltreated any of them. 

Did you ever hear of the cotton-spinners. that had struck, maltreating the nobs ? 
I have heard it reported that some of them had. 

Had any cotton.spiniiers been tried for molesting ? I understand that some of 
them were apprehended. 

But did you ever hear, during the last strike, of cotton-spinners being tried for 
molesting the nobs ? I recollect now of having heard that one, or two, or three, 
were put in prison for molesting the new hands — that was reported, but I was not 
personally acquainted with the circumstances. 

Did you know that some of the members of the Association were in custody, 
at that meeting when Mr. Gemmill spoke, for molesting (he new hands 9 Yes. 

Do you know if one had been convicted ? I heard of it ; but I knew it was 
an understanding between Mr. Gemmill and the authorities that the prosecution 
would not be proceeded in, provided we withdrew the guards, and if peace 
would be preserved, and so On. 

The aliment paid to members of the Association formed the different arti- 
cles in the schedules? Yes. 

Did you ever happen to see in the same schedule separate entries of guard 
expenses, and expenses with nobs ? I recollect hearing such entries read as 
guards* expenses, and expenses connected with the duties of the guard com- 
mittee. 

Were they considerable ? As necessity required, sometimes very considerable. 

Let me know how they could be considerable? When a great number of 
new hands had come voluntarily out, or were induced by fair means to come 
out, these were placed on that fund, and as necessity required the expenses 
would be heavy in that. 

(By the Court) — Your answer would not apply to any of your own members, 
for they would go upon the aiiment? I acknowledge there was a guard com- 
mittee, but that was a separate fund that they had from the fund of' the ordi- 
nary trade ; and those who came out were placed on the fund under the care 
of the guard committee. 

You do not mean that if any of the members of the Association had come 
out, that they would be placed on the guard fund ? No. 

(By the Solicitor- Genebal) — How many new bands did you ever know at 
any one time charged upon the guard committee ? I do not know ; but I think 
I have heard to the amount of 60 or more new hands at a time during the last 
strike. 

What were they paid ? At first, according to the ability of the Association to 
pay : the whole of the new hands got the same. 

What was the lowest and highest aliment given to the new hands ? I know 
what I got myself, and I got 2s. 6d. ; and I have got as high as 68. or 8s. 

When No. 60 existed, were they paid any thing for unshopping a mail ? I 
scarcely understand that wotd. 

Fou do not understand what it means ? I recollect now that the time the emi- 
gration scheme was in existence there was a great number of strangers coming 
into the town and went into work, and there was a series of resolutions brought 
up by some of the trade to pay for unshopping, and a proposition was entered into 
to that effect and presented to the trade, but it was rejected. 

Did the Association ever give any assistance to cotton-spinners, their members, 
when apprehended by the legal authorities — did you ever know anything <^ that ? 
I have known them get refreshments in jail. 

Did they ever pay the expenses of their defence when on trial ? Fes, more than 
once ; but it was generally at the urgent request of their friends. 
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Then jou knew several tried ? Fes, and their expensed paid by the Association, 
on the understanding that their friends would be answerable for paying them back. 
Then it is not from reports that you know that cotton-spinners have been ac- 
cused for molesting nobs, and been tried for it, but because the .Association have 
repeatedly paid their expenses — were those expenses paid to those who were tried 
for molesting nobs ? Yes, they were taken on that charge. 

It is not merely from report that you know that cotton-spinners have been 
charged with molesting nobs, but from the more satisfactory knowledge that the 
spinners have paid the expenses of their trial ? From report and from knowing 
that several were tried and acquitted : but it was no general rule, and was only 
from the solicitation of their friends, under an understanding that it was tc be paid 
back. 

You seem amazingly anxious to take the part of the Association in things with 
which I am not charging them : you say they were apprehended and acquitted — 
did you ever know any convicted ? There have been convictions, I have heard, 
though I was not persbnally acquainted with them. 

Do you remember the case of Munholiand, M*Allian, and O'Donnell ? I re- 
member these men. 

Do you remember their being charged with maltreating nobs — had you any thing 
to do with the settlement of that affair ? Yes. 

What had you to do with it? By another party, I understood that there was 
money lodged as bail, and at the first circuit court after in Glasgow they were 
cited to appear : in April last, M'Allian and 0*Donnell did appear : previous to 
that, we sent down two or three men to Duntocher to make sure they would not 
be out of the way : Munholiand was not got, and did not appear ; the others did. 
(By the Court) — These men were to see that they should attend ? Yes. 
(By the Solicitor- General) — Was it the Association money that was lodged 
for their bail ? It was : allow me to explain how I became connected with it ; 
Munholiand not appearing, and the trial not having, been proceeded with, on the 
day following I was requested by the parties who had lodged the bail, to go to 
Dumbarton, and give up the letters of guarantee previously received from Macome, 
and get a letter for the remainder of the money — MunhoUand's bail being for- 
feited : I was to get up the money, excepting £^0, for the payment of Munhol- 
land's bail. 

You got a new obligation ? Fes, I got a new obligation as to the other two. 
Were they cited to appear ? They were cited to appear, and we sent to Dun- 
tocher to bring them up, in order that justice might be obtained : the trial was 
not proceeded with, and the Association got back the money under a deduction. 

what was the sum altogether ? ^60, and they gave back ^40, keeping off 
Munholland's bail and the expenses. 

Was there a Bible in the Association room ? Not that I know of. 
You never saw a Bible among the papers and documents belonging to the 
Association, or any of the committee in Smith's tavern ? No, I never saw any 
Bible connected with them : men may have had Bibles in their pockets, and such 
as that, but I saw none connected with the Association. 

Was any minute made of Johnstone's motion ? I cannot' say that there was : 
when I was examined by the sheriff, they shewed me a minute' bearing upon some 
proposition that WilHam Johnstone had brought before a meeting : but whether it 
was that which bears on my examination to-day or not I do not know : I recollect 
seeing the document bearing something on the subject : I think this may have 
been the minute referred to ; but whether it was the one referiring to the motion 
or not I do not know : Johnstone's motion was for the purpose of prosecuting 
those who had got emigration money, and who did not go abroad, but remained 
at home. 

You do not know whether the committee was appointed to take any steps in 
regard to it ? No. 

(By the Court) — You said that there were three of the finance committee,-^ 
and you said when lines were given to persons leaving the country, these were 
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signed by the finance committee, — ^you are asked to name the persons of the 

supply committee, and you can only name Bunyan and Hacliet ; but you said I 

that when a line was gi?en, it was signed by the finance committee, consisting of 

three ; — ^now look at that certificate (No. 15 of inventory), and the names at that 

certificate, viz. Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and McNeil ? I see their names at it. 

Are these names attached to that certificate as members of the finance com- 
mittee or not ? Previous to any certificate, when the ordinary purposes of the 
trade were going on, it was the duty of the finance committee to grant such lines 
as this : I told the Court that shortly after the strike took place, the supply com- 
mittee of 12 or 13 were appointed, and were amalgamated with or attached to 
them : then the business of the committee was so much extended, that the finance 
committee could not do it all ; and they appointed the president of the supply 
committee, the treasurer, the secretary, and an under secretary perhaps, to do 
the business : and it was the duty of these men to grant lines of this kind to 
all members of the trade. during the strike. 

Now, in what capacity are these names appended there ? Hunter was chairman 
of the committee ; Gibb was one of the secretaries, or assistant secretary ; 
Hacket was treasurer; and M'Neil secretary. 

And in these capacities you consider their names appended to the certificate ? 
Yes. . 

Previous to the strike, such certificates were granted by the finance committee ? 
Yes. 

Were any such certificates granted by the shop "^ None such as this ; but there 
were certificates granted by the shop to be referred to the finance committee. 

What kind were those granted by the shop ? A reference from the shop to the 
committee as to whether the individual who was requesting a general certificate 
was free of debt. 

What is that certificate which you hold in your hand "^ A certificate granted to 
M'Lean : he came and requested it, and he intended to go to a distant part of the 
country or out of the kingdom to work. 

How do you know that ? I was present when the application was made, being a 
member of the joint committees. 

Did you see it granted there ? Yes, I saw a certificate similar to this granted ; 
I think it is the same. 

When so granted, was Hunter in the chair? Yes. 

Can you recollect now who the third man was who was member of the finance 
committee ? I cannot charge my memory with it : but my opinion is the third 
member's time of serving on the committee had expired about the commencement 
of the strike ; and when the committees were amalgamated no member in his 
place was appointed : this is an opinion of my own, having seen such a circum- 
stance happen before, ajid may be the reason of my not remembering the 
name« 

You told us distinctly that the whole finance business was managed by three of 
the committee before the twelve were added to it, — do you say that no other man 
was put in to fill up the vacancy in the finance committee ? I only state this as 
being a reason why I do not remember the man's name. 

At the time when they required assistance to transact the business, do you say 
that it was not filled up ? I am only forming an opinion from knowing such a 
circumstance before : when the amalgamation took place, there was no immediate 
need of one being appointed, as assistance could be called in at any time. 

Who was the member of the three that retired from that important office ? I 
do not recollect who the man was, not being connected with the committee at 
that time. 

Had you only been elected one of the twelve after that ? Yes. 

Do you recollect who were the other members of the finance committee im- ^ 

mediately before the strike ? That is still where I am in diflSculty : I cannot re- 
member the third person who filled up the situation in the finance committee. 

Did the finance committee act or not by themselves in the business of the 
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Association, after the appointment of the committee of twelve ? The finance and 
supply committees were amalj^amated into one during the strike- 
Do 70U mean to say that the finance committee did not act by itself? It did 
not act by itself — they all acted together. 

Did these four persons who held the office act by themselves ? The actions of 

every member of the committee, and all the transactions of the finance committee 

all the transactions of every member of both finance and supply committee, were 
under the surveilance of the whole. 

But did these four persons act by themselves ? They acted as chairman, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, when the whole committee generally met 

Did Peter Hacket never act but when the committee met together ? Not that I 
am aware of. 

Did he act away from the committee ? No, unless under the injunctions of the 
committee : when injunctions were given to any, they acted on them in absence 
of the rest ; that is when any duty was laid on any of them. 

You say McNeil was secretary, and Gibb assistant secretary — can you explain 
how both the secretary and the assistant secretary signed this certificate ? It was 
their duty : sometimes three and sometimes four signed it, according to the wish 
of the applicant : I have seen five names, and never less than three. 

(Re-examined by Mr. Robertson) — Do you know the handwriting of the 
certificate ? It is difficult for a person to say in whose handwriting it is— I cannot say. 

You were present when it was granted ? I was present when he made applica- 
tion for it. 

What is the date of it ? II th July. 

Was that the date on which it was granted ? Yes : I recollect of leaving the 
room, when orders were given to some of the secretaries to draw up a certificate 
for M'Lean. 

You were asked about the meaning of the word nob — is that applicable to 
cotton spinners and to other trades ? So far as my opinion goes, it is a general 
term applicable to all trades. 

You were asked about collierres, and you said you had not seen such a word in 
the schedule, but something about colliers — what is the meaning of an entry about 
colliers ? I recollect that on one occasion £50 was granted as a loan to the colliers, 
and I have seen an entry ''colliers* bill,** as far as I recollect, ^50 : and the reason 
was that the money was levied by the Association to give it to them ; and the 
Association granted a bill to the persons from whom it was borrowed ; I recollect 
about two years ago of an application being made at a public meeting — if I re- 
collect right Thomas Hunter was the man to whom it was first made — for £50, 
to be given to another branch of the colliers. 

Was it granted ? Yes, on heritable security that the money would be paid back ; 
and, during the last strike, intimation was sent from different brandies of the 
colliers, wishing a deputation to be sent for the purpose of granting a little 
assistance to the spinners of Glasgow. 

Was it given ? In some instances it was. 

Were the certificates granted in the ordinary course of the Association, as well 
as during strikes ? Yes, at all times. 

Was certificates similar to that— I mean in the same terms — granted to other 
persons during the last strike ? Yes. 

(By the Court; — There were some questions put as to what was a nob — persons 
of the Association remaining at work during a strike, are they nobs ? Yes. 

During the last strike, do you know any instances of persons belonging to the 
Association remaining in works ? Several mills did not strike at all. 

But were there any members of the Association remained in mills which did 
strike ? I cannot pointedly say. 

You know all the prisoners ? Yes. 

Were they all at the meeting where Mr. Gemmill made the speech ? I could 
not say whether they were all there ; but James Gibb was at it, and, if I do not 
mistake, McNeil was there : I cannot positively say as to the others. 

No. 12. M 
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Did jou tee Hunter there ? I caaaot say whether he wm w wm not : com- 
monly the supply committee attended those meetings. 

(The following are the resolutions adopted at the meeting of the Association 
which Mr. Gemmill addressed, and which were published in the Herald and 
Liberator newspapers, and were read during M*Kay*s evidence, page 162;) 
" A General Meeting of the Operative Cotton Spinners of Glasgow was held 
on the 23d May, 1837, at which it was movedC seconded, and unanimously 
resolved, — 
** First, — That this meeting being informed that the public have been led to 
believe that the disturbuices at the factories under strike have been instigated or 
promoted by the members of the Union, the meeting feel themselves called upon 
to disabuse the public mind, and to disavow, as they now do, all connection, di- 
rectly or indirectly, with such disturbances. 

<* Second, — That although the meeting cannot subscribe to the doctrine which 
some of the authorities have laid down as law, viz. that a man may be punished 
for walking near the works under strike, although he does not, by word or deed, 
molest any person ; yet, in order to testify to the world that the members of the 
Union are not aiders or abettors in the annoyance said to be given to the new 
hands, the members of the Union resolve not only to abstain from walking, unne- 
cessarily, near the works, but to use their influence to dissuade others from being 
guilty of any offence which the authorities may construe into intimidation or mo- 
lestation. 

" Third, — That the thanks of the meeting are especially due to Mr. Gemmill, 
writer, for the able manner with which he has conducted the law business of the 
Association, and the promptitude with which he attended the meeting to make 
the necessary explanation for the future regulation of the members. 

(Signed) " B. Murphy, Seereiatp" 
(By the Court) — Has any communication whatever been made to you since 
you came here in regard to the proceedings in this trial ? No. 

Have you heard nothing whatever of the evidence that has been led before the 
Court ? No word whatever. 
Were you in Court during any part of the proceedings ? No. 
Have you had any conversation since Saturday on the subject ? Nothing more 
than general conversation that the trial was going on. 

Is any other witness living with you ? One other, William Smail. 
WILLIAM SMAIL, Cotton- Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Robertson) — 
You are a cotton-spinner? Yes, and have been so about 11 years. 
And a member of the Association ? Yes, about the same time. 
How is the business of the society managed during ordinary times when there 
is no strike ? It is managed by a finance committee of three. 

In cases of strikes, what committee was appointed ? A committee of supply. 
Does the committee of supply act in unison with the finance committee ? They 
do. 

Is there any President of the Association during the ordinary times ? At the 
delegate meetings one man is President generally for two montbs->-but it is not 
the ofEce of any committee man to occupy the chair on meetings. 

How are the delegates chosen ? By the respective factories that they work in. 
Are there occasionally select delegates chosen ? Yes : when any questions of 
importance are to be discussed, the most wise and judicious members are chosen 
and sent up as delegates. 

When you entered the Association did you take any oath ? No. 
Did you come under any obligation to abide by the decision of the majori^ in 
anything unlawful ? No. 

Did you know or hear of any oath or obligation to that effect ? No. 
Or any oath of any kind ? No. 

Was the decision of the majority to be binding on the Association ? 3-4ths of 
a majority. 

Did you ever hear of a secret or select committee ? No. 
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Did jou ever bear of any committee under any name connected with purposes 
of violence ? No. 

You remember the last strike ? Yes. 

What committee existed during that strike ? A committee of supply. 

What might be the number of that committee ? About 14, I think. 

Of whom the ordinary finance committee formed a part, I presume ? Fes. 

Do you remember who were the members of the finance committee that 
merged into the supply committee ? Peter Hacket and John Bunyan. 

Who was the third? At the time of the strike the third was out of office, and 
when the committee of supply was put into existence, a third was not put into his 
place : it was thought unnecessary to put in another, as the committee of supply 
was appointed. 

The finance committee had no duty to discharge separately during the strike ? 
No. 

Can you remember who the man was that went out of office ? I do not recollect. 

Was there any other committee that existed during the strike ? There was a 
guard committee. 

Was there any other committee besides the supply and guard committee ? 
There was about a week or two a decreet committee. 

What was the duty of the supply committee f To raise funds for the supply of 
the men upon the strike. 

During the ordinary business, when there was no strike, were certificates bcca- 
tionally granted to persons going to another part of the country ? Fes. 

By whom f By the finance committee. 

The only standing committee during the ordinary state of the trade ? Yes. 

Now,, during strikes, who granted that certificate f The finance and supply 
committee merged into one, and acted as one. 

Were you a member of the committee of supply ? Fes, I was. 

Was there a chairman of the supply committee f Yes. 

Who was he / Thomas Hunter. 

Who was treasurer ? Peter Hacket. 

And secretary ? Richard M*Neil. 

And assistant secretary ? James Gibb. 

Did they grant such certificates ? Yes. 

You know that of your own knowledge ? Yes. 

Several during the strike ? Yes. 

Can you tell to whom ? They granted one to James Dyer ; one to William 
M*Lean, the prisoner; another to a man who went to Russia — I do not recollect 
his name at present ; but to these and several others. 

Was there one to Daniel Montgomery ? I believe there was. 

Could you name any others at present ? — was Montgomery's during the strike ? 
Yes. 

Was there a Joseph Parker ? Yes, he got one. 

To Joseph Nixon ? Fes, that was the man that went to Russia. 

To Daniel M*Genty ? Yes, he went to Carlisle. 

And some others ? Yes. 

Do you know the terms in which they were granted ? They generally ran 
thus : " This is to certify, that the bearer was a clear member of the Association, 
and has paid all lawful dues.** 

Look at that (shews witness No. 23 of inventory) — is that in the usual form ? 
Quite so. 

Were you present when that was granted ? No. 

(By the Court) — This certificate says, ** he has always done bis duty, and we 
recommend him to all our friends" — is that the way generally T It is to the effect 
There was no regular way of writing certificates. 

Look at that (shews witness No. 24 of inventory) — Montgomery's certificate — 
read it f " Committee rooms, 1 1th July, 1837. — This is to certify, that Daniel Mont- 
gomery is a clear man of the Glasgow Operative Society of Cotton Spinners — 

M 2 
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he has always done his duty, and we recommend him to all our friends.** (Signed 
by the prisoners. ) 

You remember the Monday of the Glasgow fair in July last ? Yes. 

Does it begin on the second Monday in July ? It does. 

Where were you that day ? I le(\ Glasgow that day to go to Blantyre. 

Did you see M'Lean, the prisoner, next day — ^the Tuesday ? I think it was 
the Tuesday that I saw him. 

Who was with him ? Daniel Montgomery. 

Where did you see him ? At Blantyre toll bar. 

Did you know where he was going ? Montgomery told me he was thinking of 
taking a trip to England. 

Was McLean there ? He was. 

Do you know where he was going ? I understood from Montgomery when he 
said " we** that they were both going to England. 

What were they doing at Blantyre ? They made a call there to see if the spin- 
ners would assist them with a little money to help them up. 

They told you that ? Yes. 

Did you see them again ? I saw them next day, or next agun in Bothwell. 

Is that on the Carlisle road ? Yes, direct 

What was you doing at Bothwell ? I was going to see Lord Douglas* poUcy : 
I was idle at the time, being in the strike. 

Did you speak to them ? No, they were not near me. 

You told us about the supply committee-^was there a guard committee? 
There was. 

What was the purpose of the guard committee ? To superintend those who 
were put to watch at the different factories that had struck to see those who went 
in. 

What was their purpose ? To see that none of our own members receiving 
aliment from the society were at the same time working, and thus deceiving the 
society. 

Any thing else ? And at the same time to see whether it would be prudent 
or not to continue the strike any longer. 

(By the Court) — This was to be done by persons who volunteered that duty ? 
I think so. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Were they also to ascertain the number of new hands 
with the view of determining whether the strike should continue or not ? Yes. 

Were you to do anything with the nobs ? Any that they were acquainted with 
they were to reason with them, and to shew them the impolicy of taking work at 
the reducUon. 

Were they to treat them with spirits or ale — was that allowed ? It was. 

Was the expense of that to be charged against the Association ? Yes. 

Had the guards no separate allowance — no pay ? Nothing farther than the ex- 
penses incurred by them in treating them. 

In what way were these expenses charged ? They were charged agagiist the 
supply committee. 

When the guards succeeded in inducing any of the new hands to join the 
strike, was any aliment allowed to such hands ? Yes, they were put on aliment the 
same as the real members. 

Were the names of the real members of the Association entered in any book or 
roll? Yes. 

Were the names of these new hands who were put on the temporary aliment 
put on the roll ? Some of them were added and some were not. 

Was there any particular reason for not adding these ? No particular reason that 
I ever knew — quite* accidental. 

Now, during the time that there were no strikes, were the schedules handed 
round to the different mills ? Yes, shewing the income and expenditure. 

Were such schedules kept during the time that there was no strike ? They 
were. 
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How was this still communicated to the trade during the strike ? When the 
delegates met together, each delegate was served with a schedule, and the delegates 
gave them to their respective factories. 

Was this done when no schedules were sent round ? Yes : a short time after 
the strike was closed no schedules went round. 

How was the income and expenditure made known ? It was read at the meeting 
of the delegates. 

How many of these new hands may there have been on aliment ? At one time 
there was near to 70. 

Was the entry of payment of aliment to, or of treating, or expenses with the 
new hands, given in detail in the schedules, or in one sum ? In one sum. 

Are you aware of any such entry as expenses for guards in the schedules? Yes. 

What does that mean ? The expenses the guards were at with those hands, the 
aliment they received, and the refreshments furnished to them. 

Did you ever see expenses with nobs entered ? Yes. 

In slumped sums ? Yes. 

What did that mean ? It meant the expenses that individuals had been at with 
nobs ; in advising them to refrain from working, or to leave off work* 

Was that the same kind of thing with the other ? Quite the same sort of thing. 

Was the temporary aliment occasionally given to new hands entered into one or 
other of these ? Sometimes it was. 

You have told us of the supply committee and of the guard committee — you 
mentioned the decreet committee, what was that ? To pursue for debt those who 
were owing us sums of money. 

When persons were going to emigrate was there any arrangement ? There was 
a bill drawn out between the trade and them : they granted a bill and got the 
money to assist them in going abroad, and when they failed to go away, or returned, 
before 3 years, the time agreed on, the bill was put in suit, and decreet obtained 
for it. 

You say this committee existed but a short time during the last strike ? But a 
short time. 

Had it any other name ? Decreet or debt committee. 

No other ? I do liot recollect of any other. 

Do you remember upon whose motion such a committee was appointed ? No, 
I do not 

Do you remember whether any motion was made on the subject ? I do not— I 
was from home some time. 

(By the Court) — You were not a member of the supply committee ? I was 
not a member during the whole strike. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — You know William Johnston ? I do. 

Were you at any meeting when he made a motion on this subject ? Yes — at a 
general meeting of the Association. 

When was that ? I do not positively recollect, but I think it was in the month 
of June. 

You remember the time of Taylor's meeting.on the Green ? Yes. 

Was it then ? I cannot say. 

What was the purport of that motion ? That all those who remained nobs and 
who were in our debt at the end of the strike, were to be prosecuted for the debt 
that they owed us. 

How were the nobs in debt ? Because many of them had got the emigration 
money and did not go away, and others of them had returned to work before the 
expiry of three years, and they were to be prosecuted : we did not care how soon 
they returned if they did not occupy wheels again. 

Is nob a general word used for all people working during the strike ? Yes : 
whether old or new, and any body is a nob who works during the strike on the 
terms that the Association refuses. 

Is the word nob applicable to all trades whether spinners or others ? Every 
trade, I believe, has its own technicality for these characters. 
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If a man got ^10 to go awaj and did DOt go away, or eame back befora ihm 
time, could he by paying back the £ 10, become a member of the Association ? 
Yes. 

You say you heard of a decreet committee — did you ever hear of a persecut- 
ing committee ? No : Johnston's motion was for a prosecuting committee. 

During the last strike was there or was there not, a good deal of molestation 
given to the i>obs ? By some there was. 

At Oakbank and at Mile-end ? Yes, I believe there was. 

Was there a general strike in Glasgow among several of the trades ? Some shops 
of the moulders had struck, sawyers and colliers generally, throughout the country. 

And there were great numbers of idle men going about Glasgow from different 
works? Yes. 

You remember a meeting when Mr. Gemmill made a speech about the violence 
that had been used ? I do. 

Where was that^? In the Universalists* Chapel, Dove-hill. 

At a general meeting of the Association ? Yes. 

A great number of people were present, I suppose ? The hall was crowded. 

Who was in the chair? James Gibb, the prisoner. 

He was one of the supply committee and assistant secretary ? Yes. 

Were certsdn resolutions passed and published in the newspapers to the effect 
of refraining from violence ? Yes. 

Mr. Gemmill, I suppose, pointed at the illegality of these ? Yes : and strongly 
recommended to the members to have nothing to do with molesting the new 
hands. 

Did Gibb enforce it ? He did^ 

Were the guards withdrawn ? Yes. 

Had there been cotton spinners tried, and were there any convicted ? Yes. 

Was it part of the arrangement that these persons were not to be punished if 
the violence ceased ? Yes, those who were in custody were to get off if molesta- 
tions ceased. 

Did you ever hear of a secret or seleoit committee ? I never heard of a sewet 
or select committee. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate)-'You said that a nob was a name 
for auy person that worked during the strike ? Yes, at reduced wages. 

If a person who had work gave up working, would he continue to be a nob ? 
No. 

You would not call him a nob then ? No. 

A nob is considered rather a reproachful term, used to members of the Asso- 
ciation, or to other spinners ? Fes. 

Do you think that strangers who had come to work at reduced wages, and had 
been persuaded to give up, behaved well ? Yes, according to my opinion. 

No name would be applied to them ? No. 

Then it would not be applied to them in the schedules of the Association, after 
they had given up work ? No. 

If there was an entry in the books of the Association or schedules of expenses, 
to nobs, it would not mean what was given to men who had ceased to work at 
reduced wages, and behaved properly ? After they had given up woricing and 
received aliment from us, sometimes it was entered aliment to nobs. 

Will you explain how the term would be applied to those who were in these 
circumstances of having ceased to work ? Truly speaking they were not nobs 
because they had ceased to work ; but having been nobs when they received 
aliment, it was marked aliment to nobs, to make the Association understand that 
this aliment went to those who had been nobs. 
Was it entered as aliment to nobs ? Sometimes. 

When it was paid to them as aliment, was it marked aliment ? Sometimes-., 
sometimes entered as expenses to nobs : it was the treasurer who made out thtf 
schedules : some might say aliment to nobs, making the Association underttand 
that it was paid to those who were nobs : others might say ezpentei to nobs, and 
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hj •ithcr of th«€« mme« th« AMociatioo knew U wm alimeat t» thoit who bad 
ceased to work. 

Then nobody acquainted with the rules of the Association could be at a loss to 
explain such an entry as you have done ? No. 

They would answer it at once ? I do not know whether they would or not. 

£very member of the finance committee would answer it at once ? I cannot 
say. 

No such questions was ever put to you before ? Never. 

If such a question was put to any member of the committee of supply or officer 
of the society he could be at no loss to answer it ? I think not 

You said that one person was elected for two months as president of the delt- 
gate meeting ? Yes, sometimes for 2 months — someUmes 3 months. 

How was that at the last strike — was any person elected for 2 or 3 moothi ? 
No ; James Gibb took the chair. 

At the delegate meeting, one person, you said, was elected two or three months ? 
Yes, but not during a strike, — the ordinary times. 

Was nobody elected for any determinate time to preside over the delegate 
meetings ? No : I have seen some occupy the chair for two or three meetings-— 
some only one meeting. 

Then there -was this difference between the Af^sociation and the meeting of 
delegattts during a strike and at other times, that at other times there was a diair- 
man or president elected for two or three months, but during a strike there was 
no president elected for any permanent time whatever ? Quite so. 

Was any president elected on the committee of supply ? Thomas Hunter was 
elected president. 

When was he elected ? On the Monday or Tuesday after the strike. 

How long did he continue president ? All the time, till he was apprehended. 

There was-a secretary ? Yes. 

When was he elected ? The same day that Hunter was elected. 

Who was he ? Richard M'Neil. 

He accepted ? Yes, and he oentinued till he was apprehended. 

Was there an assistant secretary ? Yes, James Gibb ; sometimes he acted. 

Did be not always act as assistant secretary during the strike ? He was not al- 
ways required, but acted when required, particularly on a pay.night, to assist M'NeiJ. 

Did he not act on other occasions ? Yes. 

And acted when McNeil was present? Sometimes he did. 

Did he act as such in signing certificates or free lines? Any member of com- 
mittee could do so, and he sometimes did so too. 

Was it not his duty to do so ? Not his more than another member of committee. 

When was the treasurer elected? The same day that Hunter and M'Nell was 
elected ; but Hacket was treasurer of the finance committee, before the two com- 
mittees merged into one, and it was proposed that he should continue to be trea- 
surer of the united committee. 

Then those men at the bar were president, secretary, assistant secretary, and 
treasurer, during the wl^ole strike until they were apprehended ? Yes«^witb the 
exception of Hacket, who was sometime in England. 

During what time was Hacket in England ? 1 think it v«a about the middle 
of May, and he returned sometime in June. 

(By the Court) — Who acted as treasurer in his absence ? John Bunyan. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Are you well acquainted with Hacket ? Yes. 

Have you seen him write ? Yes. 

Are you acquainted with M'Neil's handwriting ? I have seen it, hot it is to 
long since ( do not know whether I would know it or not. 

You mentioned there was a meeting at which it was resolved to removethe 
guards from the mills ? Yes. 

Were Ifeey removed ? Yes. 

Were there any guards on mills afler that? I believe there was. 

How long did thev continue on ? I cannot say. 
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Do you remember when the meetiDg took place which you say Mr. Gemmill 
attended ? 1 think it was the beginning of June or sometime in May. 

Next day were there no guards on the mills ? I think not 

Did not Gibb address the meeting on that occasion ? Yes. 

He was in the chair ? He was. 

Did he not make a strong recommendation that there should be no guards on 
the mills ? Yes. 

Did he not say that if any person went out as guards at mills, he would receive 
no aliment? I think so. 

Are you not sure of it ? It is so long a time ago that I cannot recollect verj 
well, but 1 think he said something to that effect 

Was it not to the effect that any person going to the mills as guards would be 
going contrary to the will of the Association, and would get no aliment ? I think 
it would be something to that effect. 

When did you see a guard on a mill after that ? I never went near a mill, but 
I heard it reported — at least the policemen thought they were guards. 

Did you hear of any instances of guards being on again ? I do not know 
whether or not, but I know that some were taken up. 

Did you not hear from some member of the Association that guards were on 
the mills ? I do not think I did. 

But you heard of persons being taken up? Yes, for lingering about the mills, 
and I supposed it was for being guards. 

The committee was against all violence, if I understood you right ? Yea. 

Did the committee ever give any information to the authorities in regard to 
violence during the last strike ? I am not aware that it did. 

Did you hear of combustibles being thrown into Hussey's mill ? I never heard 
it till the sheriff asked me. 

Did you hear of anything being thrown into Mr. Wood's house — a canister ? 
Fes. 

Did the committee hear of that ? Fes, I heard it as a member of committee. 

Did the committee give any information to the authorities in regard to that, 
or in regard to Smith's murder ? I am not aware that they did. 

When was the guard committee dissolved ? At that meeting at which Mr. 
Gemmill addressed us ; but although it was dissolved then, those who had come 
out from being nobs, still received their aliment from the guard committee, accord- 
ing to their bargain. 

Did you know any of the guard committee ? Yes : Walter Morrison and John 
Parker : I do not know who were the others. 

Was there not a third ? I could not say — I was from home when they were 
appointed. 

Did Morrison and Parker continue the whole time ? They continued to act as 
such the whole time, in the way I have explained. 

Was any resolutions made in the Association against such acts as the murder of 
Smith, after it was committed ? Of course it was often talked of in committees 
and lamented, and at one time we thought of offering a reward too, but on 
account of our finances being so low, Hunter said we could not do it; and 
it never was brought forward. 

Did the committee ever give any information to the Sheriff or other au- 
thorities in regard to it ? I think not. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Had you information to give? No. 

(By the Court) — When there were no guards, had you any means of knowing 
whether they were working or not? Yes: persons passing by accidentally, or 
persons living in the neighbourhood of the factory, had an opportunity of know- 
ing. 

Do you mean to say that although Morrison and Parker continued to pay ali- 
ment, that they never did go, after the meeting where Mr. Gemmill made the pro- 
posal, to act as guards on any mill in Glasgow ? They had no authority to go, 
and I am not aware that ever they went 
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You say they had do authority to go — from whom were they to get the autho- 
rity ? No authority from the Asaociation. 

Do you mean to swear that it was understood by the Association, that from the 
time of that meeting no guards were to go on the mills ? I mean to say that I 
understood so. 

Did you erer hear from any member of the Association that they had gone 
without authority ? No. 

Did you know of any instances in which aliment was withdrawn from a man 
because he had gone on guard after the meeting ? No. 

Was there any Bible belonging to the Association ? No. 

Did you eyer see one in the room ? No. 

How long did you continue a member of the committee of supply ? From the 
day I was chosen a member till the 29th of June, the day I was apprehended. 

You were apprehended in the Black Boy ? Yes, along with the others that 
were there. 

(By the Lobd Advocate) — Were you in the lock-up house on Friday night, 
along with the prisoners — last Friday night ? Yes, I was in the kitchen — I went 
to see the keeper, he is a relation of mine, a Mr. Ovenstone. 

And you were in company with the prisoners then ? Yes, they were sitting in 
the kitchen ; Mr. Fisher, turnkey of the Calton-hill jail, was with me. 

How long did you remain ? About half-an-hour with the prisoners. 

Did you tell Fisher you were to be a witness in the case ? No. ' 

Had you been cited for the prisoners before that ? Yes. 

Who was in the kitchen? Mr. Ovenstone, and Mrs. Ovenstone, and Mr. 
Fisher. 

And had you no talk with the prisoners ? No talk, except about the weather, 
and speaking about their relations in Glasgow. 

(By Mr.^ Robehtson) — No talk about the trial ? No. 

Load Jdsticb Clerk. — As a witness, you did extremely wrong in going where 
the prisoners were. 

Witness. — I did not expect to see them there, my Lord ; I went to see my re- 
lation. 

The Lord Advocate. — At 12 o*clock at night ? It was near that time. 

Lord Justice Clerk. — If he means to continue long in the office, Mr. Oven- 
stone will need take care what he is about ; I recollect that the motion for the 
prisoners to go to the lock-up house was on the prisoners* own account. 

Mr. Robertson said, that he had to take two witnesses out of the order, as they 
were anxious to get home, and whose evidence was very short. 

THOMAS ANDERSON— (Examined by Mr. Robertson)— You are the 
post-master of Neilstou ? Yes. 

Is that within the penny post delivery of Glasgow ? Yes. 

How far from Glasgow ? Nine miles. 

How many sub-penny post-offices are there from Glasgow ? I cannot say how 
many. 

How do you mark a letter addressed from Neilston to Glasgow ? With the post- 
office stamp. . 

What is the stamp ? No. 19. 

What is the number 19 ? .It is the post-office stamp for Neilston ; the penny 
posts subordinate to Glasgow are all numbered, and Neilston is No. 19. 

If I put a letter into Neilston post-office, addressed to any^body in Glasgow, do 
you put the stamp 19 upon it? Always. 

How do you charge the postage ? We do not put a postage on it at Neilston. 

Do you put nothing on it but 19 ? Nothing. 

No date ? No date. 

(Gives witness a paper with various impressions " 19**) — Is that' paper you 
hold in your handstamped with the post stamp of Neilston? It is. 

Look at this letter, addressed Mr. Alexander Arthur, manager, Adelphi, 
Hutchesontown, dated 20th June — is that the Neilston post-office stamp ? Yes. 
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That is the onljr mark on luch letters ? The onljr mark. 

Have you any doubt that that letter was put into the Neiltton pott-offiet ? 
None. 
(By the Court) — Neilston is nine miles from Glasgow ? Yes. 
There is a ^reat many conveyances between Glasgow and Neilston ? Yet. 
Vans, and so on ? Yes. 

(Cross-examined by Mr. Stewart) — Look at the mark on that letter (No. Iff 
of inventory) — do you see a post mark on it ? Yes. 

It is the Glasgow mark ? Yes, the stamp of the Glasgow post-office is on it. 
EWING M*LEAN—( Examined by Mr. Robertson)— Vou are a clerk in 
the post-office in Glasgow ? Yes. 

How many penny post-officers are there in Glasgow ? 32. 
Are they known by numbers running from 1 to 32 ? Yes. 
Which is No. 19 ? Neilston. 
About 9 miles from Glasgow ? Yes. 

Look at that letter — do you see the stamp of the post-office of Neilston th«re ? 
I do. 

Have you any doubt that that letter was put in at Neilston ? None. 
(Cross-examined by Mr. Stewart) — Do you see the Glasgow post martc on 
it? Yes 

Do you see post marks ? Yes. 

What is the post mark on this other letter (No. 12 of inventory) ? I see part of 
- it : I would take it to be Manchester. 

You have no doubt that that is the Glasgow and Manchester' post mark ? 
No. 

ADAM SIDESERFF, Cotton-Spinner_(Examiaed by Mr. Robertson)-— 
How long have you been a cotton-spinner ? 25 years. 

How long a member of the Association ? Between 12 and 14 yean. 
Did you take any oath when you entered ? No. 

Do you know of any body taking an oath ? I never knew of nmybodj taking 
an oji^h. 

Never knew any one — did you come under any obligation of secrecy ? NofM, 
Did you come under any obligation to do whatever the majority resolved on ? 
No farther than what was mentioned iVi the rules of the trade. 

What was. that ? We were governed in all our conoernt by iAie majority of ihm 
trade.. 

But there was no other obligation 7 None. 

How were the affairs managed in ordinary times when there was no ttrika f 
By a committee of three, called a finance committee. 

Was there any other committee at the ordinary times ? No other that I fciie^. 
Were the schedules of expenses sent down by the finanee oommitteo to the 
different mills? Yes. 

Were the delegates appointed from each mill ? Yes. 

Were there occasionally select delegates appointed ? Yes ; to consider any im- 
portant business that was thought necessary to lay before the body. 

And to represent the opinion of the select committee on the businew to IIm 
different shops ? A select meeting is this — when anything of importance is neees- 
sary to be considered, the shops get notice of it, and they send what they consider 
the collective wisdom of the trade, to deliberate on whatever questions of import- 
ance are to be brought before them ; and they return to their shops with the 
opinions expressed there, and the resolutions passed. 

(By the Court) — A select meeting was when the shops were to send what was 
considered the collective wisdom, and these were to bring back the opinions of 
that collected wisdom ? Quite so. 

(By Mr. Robertson)— Have you ever been a delegate yourself? Tes. 

Have you ever been a select delegate ? No. 

Only an ordinary delegate ? Only. 

During strikes, what committees were there ? If there was a f enaral atrike. 
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there was what u called a supply committee, and a finance committee, and a ^uard 
committee. 

During the last strike, did the finance committee act separately or merge and 
sink into the supp^ committee ? It sometimes acted separately, and sometimes 
jointly. ^ 

What were its duties when it acted separately from the supply committee during 
the last strike ? To pay the men, and to receive monies from the supply commit- 
tee : they had other duties to perform too, but that was their principal doty. 

(By the 'Court) — What other duties ? Sometimes to give the supply committee 
assistaoce in various ways and forms ; but I do not recollect very well : the prin- 
cipal thing was to pay the aliment to the men. 

What was the duty of the supply committee ? To furnish the means of carrying 
on the strike, such as money, provisions, and what not. 

What was the duty of the guard committee ? To order so many men to go 
round the different places and see if any of our men went in to work before a 
general settlement or an agreement took place. 

You mean until an agreement was come to with the masters ? Yes : by that 
means they were to give information if any went to work who vi-ere receiving 
aliment from the society. 

Were they to do any thing else ? Any new hands that made their appearance, 
they were to do every thing in th'eir power in a lawful way to persuade not to go 
into employment till a general settlement took place. 

Were they to give them drink? Yes, if necessary, and also to give them the 
same aliment or weekly allowance that was given to the rest of tho body. 

The new hands, as well as the old hands, that wrought during the strike, were 
called nobs ? Yes, that was the term given to the characters of that descrip- 
tion. 

The Association disapproved of any one nobbing during a strike ? They did 
not like it very well. 

During the last strike, or at any other time, did you ever hear of sny secret or 
select committee ? I mentioned a select delegate meeting, but I never knew a 
secret select committep, or any other committee, but what I have mentioned. 
Did you ever bear of a persecuting committee ? Never. 
Was it customary, whether there was a strike or no, to grant dear certificates ? 
At all times it was the custom of the body or' committee to grant clear lines to 
persons going from one place to another : it was necessary that these people 
should be clear in ordinary times when they got these lines — it wais different in 
the cases of a general strike. 

How was it ascertained in ordinary times whether they were clear? A book was 
kept for the purpose, in which every man*s name was, and, if in debt, his debtwas 
attached to it. 

Who kept the book ? The derk. 

From what materials did he enter the debt against such men F — ^how did he 
know who was in debt and who not ? There was a shop book — every shop kept a 
book, and that kept all the debts belonging to the trade correct, and they were 
taken off the shop book into the large book every night of payment. 

The accuracy of the entry in the large book depended on the accura<ry of the 
entry in the shop book ? Quite so. 

During ordinary times, the clear lines were granted by the finance committee. 
The committee granted clear lines to every man inclined to go elsewhere to 
look ibr employment 

During the strikes, how was it ? The case stands thus, — every man, when a 
strike took place, was entitled to receive from the body 12s. a-week, when the 
whole b«dy was in the strike : there might be some in debt, and a balance made 
out, to see whether the man was indebted to the body, or the body to the man. 

There was no aliment during the times that there was no strike ? None, except 
to the idle men. 

But during the time there was a strike, it was seen whether he was in debt to 
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the body or the body to him ; and any debt set against him was balanced off by 
the aliment be was to have ? Certainly. 

During the last strike, was it the duty of the committee of supply to grant all 
lines ? It was the committee's duty to grant all lines. 

How were they signed ? — was there a chairman in the supply ? Yes. 

Who was he ? Thomas Hunter. 

Were several of such certificates granted during the last strike ? Yes, seTeral 
certificates or clear lines for people to go elsewhere to look for employ- 
ment 

Can you tell us any persons that got such certificates ? I recollect M*Lean, the 
prisoner, getting one, Thomas Lochrey getting one, and a number more that I do 
not recollect 

Do you recollect Montgomery ? Yes, he got one. 

Joseph Parker ? Yes, he got one too. 

Joseph Nixon ? Yes, I believe he got one too. 

Where did he go to ? I do not know. 

M'Genty ? Yes, he got one too. 

Look at that (shews witness No. 23 of productions) — you see that certificate in 
favour of M*Lean ? Fes. 

You remember his getting it ? Yes. 

Did he apply for it ? Yes. 

What did he say on application ? 

The Soucitob^Genebal. — It is competent to prove that this line was got on 
application, but the other party are not entitled to lead evidence as to what 
M'Lean did say. All that can be allowed is, that on the application of the pri- 
soner it was given. You can have no evidence of what he said or averred for 
asking the certificate. We can only get the fact that application was made 
for it 

Mr. Patrick Robertson. — The present objection is perhaps practically, in 
the present instance, of no consequence ; but it is of importance as regards the 
law, and as regards the prisoners at the bar. Surely when the prisoner on the 
1 1th of July applies for this certificate, we are entitled to have the statement 
what was the object and purpose of that certificate— whatever the effect of it may 
be. It may b^ good evidence against him — how is it to be maintained that a 
statement made at the time he made this application, is not evidence for the pri- 
soner ? Here is a member of this Association, applying on a particular day to 
the granters of such certificates, and he states the ground of that application. I 
submit that is evidence, so far as it goes, and is a part of the res gesta when the 
certificate was obtained. 

The SouciTOR- General. — The subject of inquiry is not here how and in 
what circumstances he got the certificate — that is no part of the rt» geata. Most 
unquestionably a statement made by a party is evidence, but always evidence 
against that party. There are cases in which letters written by a party have 
been refused to be admitted as evidence, though written ten or fifteen years pre- 
viously. 

Mr. D. McNeil — The Crown has produced this document as a part of their 
evidence against the four other prisoners. This question comes to be whether 
they are entitled to prove the circumstances under which they put their names to 
it,— >the circumstances that occurred at the time. What is the re$ gesta of 
this charge against the prisoners ? A charge from time immemorial down to the 
time they were apprehended. One of the important charges is the particular 
fact of having granted this certificate. I want to know what occurred at the 
time. It was granted as to a person going abroad, — ^that is certainly part of the 
res gesta. It is something strange if it was to be considered that the other pri- 
soners had something mysterious at the time they granted the certificate. How 
is it to be cleared up, but in this way. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — Taking it merely as a part of the res gesta, I am 
inclined to allow the question to be entertained, but we are not to depend on 
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what the prisoner says of his own conduct — that is not to be a proof in his 
favour. We allow the question to be put in a limited way. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Did M*Lean assign any reason why he applied for the 
certificate ? Yes, that he wished to go elsewhere to loolc for employment. 

When was it that the application was made ? In the beginning of the Glas- 
gow fair week — I think it was on the Tuesday. 

Early in the day, was it? The forenoon, I think. 

Do you know whether McLean was in arrears ? Yes : when we had struck he 
was entitled to receive 128. a- week : M*Lean was many weeks on the strike, and 
he did not receive nearly the amount of his aliment during that time, and there- 
fore the body was in debt to him, and was entitled to give him a clear line. 

When the members go away they get no more aliment ? No. 

When a man gets a line to look for work elsewhere, he gets no more aliment 
unless he return — then the committee are glad to get quite of him? Of 
course. 

Did you think or suspect that there was any thing wrong or out of the common 
run of certificates in this certificate ? — look at it — is it in the common form ? I 
do not know if there is any common rule of drawing them out : they are drawn 
out by different persons at different times, and they may express them according 
to their own ideas. 

( By the Court) — You did not draw out that ? No. 

(By Mr. Robertson) — Do you remember the meeting Mr. Gemmill made a 
speech at ? I remember of a meeting of that kind taking place. 

And resolutions were entered into at that meeting, and published in the news- 
papers ? Yes, the Liberator and the Herald, I believe. 

Who was in the chair at that meeting ? I could not distinctly say, but, in my 
opinion, it was James Gibb. 

Were the resolutions to the effect that violence was to be discouraged and the 
guards taken off? Quite so : the resolutions were to the effect that there were to 
be no more guards, and no violence used of any description. 

Before that, had there been molestation of people at the different mills ? I heard 
rumours that there were some scufBes had taken place here and there at different 
parts of the town. 

And you heard that people had been apprehended ? Yes. 

And some of them convicted ? I believe there was, but I could not be posi- 
tive. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General^ — The meeting was on the 23d 
of May ? I cannot say. 

Were the guards taken off ^ Immediately. 

How long did they continue off? Till this present day. 

They never were put on again ? Never by the voice of the body ? 

Did they go on without the voice of the body ? If they did so, it must have been 
on their own responsibility or from curiosity : but I mean to say distinctly, that 
the body never gave orders to that effect 

But did the guards go on or not f Never, to my knowledge. 

You never heard of any of the guards being on ader that meeting f I never 
' heard of any guards being put on by the voice of the body. 

But attend to my question : I speak not of the body ; I ask a plain question-^ 
whether the guards were or were not on the mills after the meeting, or did you 
hear of it ? I never heard any thing of the kind. 

You are a member of the committee of supply ? Yes. 

Were you a member of the guard committee ? No. 

Who were the members of the guard committee ? John Parker, John Trotter, 
and other two or three, whose names I do not recollect : there were Walter Mor- 
rison and Walter Clark : I do not remember the fifth at present. 

Have you seen Richard McNeil write — do you know his handwriting ? I could 
not say that I do. 

Do you know the book that he kept ? Yes, I think so. 
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Ii thai the book? (shewi witneM No. 4 of inventory) Yet, I believe this ii 
the book. 

Is that bis handwriting in that page ? I could not distinctly say : I could not 
say it is or it is not. 

But th^t is the book he kept ? Yes. 

Did you ever hear of the nobs being molested by cotton-spinners during the 
strike ? I have heard various reports of that kind. 

Do you know any cases of molestation ? I could not say : it is only from re- 
port thai I heard it. 

Did you never know the funds of the Association being used for the defence of 
cotton-spioners accused of molesting nobs ? I never knew the funds of the Asso- 
ciation being applied to defend men accused of maltreatinsf or molesting nobs. 

Did you ever know of the funds being used to give bail to them in that situa- 
tion ? I never personally knew of any thing at that time ; I was no member of 
committee : I held no situation to enable me to know that it was the case^ but I 
heard of it. 

But was it not known generally tlirough the society ? I could not say whether 
it was or not. 

Do you know of Keddie being convicted — .you heard of his being convicted ? 
T did not hear distinctly of his conviction, but I heard it said he would be sent to 
bridewell for a certain period. 

(By the Court) — I suppose you know that people are not sent to bridewell in 
this country without conviction ? Well, that may be. 

(By the Soucitor- General) — Who defended Keddie? Mr. GemmiU. 

Is he the general agent of the Association ? He is, just now. 

Were there not thanks returned to him for his assiduity in the affairs of the 
Association? There were thanks for his bringing the opinions of the authorities 
for attending and explaining the law to the Association, in order to guard them 
against error in time to come. 

Did you ever know of any man being put off aliment, or deprived of the pri- 
▼ileges of the Association, for molesting nobs ? I do not think that I did. 

Was it generally known among the Association that there had been tumults to 
a great extent before this affair of Keddie's ? I could not say — it may have been 
general or not — I could not say : I have heard of several bits of affairs, such as 
quarrels with persons in the streets at that time. 

I suppose a nob was perfectly safe in walking the streets ? I could not say 
whether be was in safety or in danger. 

Was there anything in the circumstances ? Nothing that I know. 

Suppose you had been a nob at that time, would you think you had been in 
danger ? I could not say what my opinion would have been had I been transmo- 
grified into a nob.— (A laugh.) 

Perhaps if yon had been transmogrified into a nob, you would have been a little 
more timid than as a member of the Association ? I could not say. 

Till Keddie was in the hands of the law, and about to be sent to bridewell, other 
men were apprehended on similar charges.— previous to that time did the Asso- 
ciation «ver Interfere for the protection of nobs ? It is not very likely. 

The Court— Attend to the solemnity of this Court. 

Witness.— I am acting on that principle. 

The Court. — The question is a very plain one. 

Witness. — It may be to you, my Lord, bi^t not to me : the Association, in regard 
to coming forward to protect them with their money t is out of the question. 

That is not the question— it is, did the A^ociation ever interfere to protect 
them from their own members ? Every protection that could be afforded to our 
men, and also to the other side of the question, was done, as far as we could 
do it 

What was done for the protection of the nobs before Mr. Gemmiirs meet- 
ing ? I do not know whether there was aoything done either to protect or mo- 
lest then. 
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Were resolutions lacb at were patted at Mr. Gemmiire meeting, patsad at 
any previoas meeting ? I never heard any. 

(By the Solicitor* Gcnbral) — Were you aware that before that mating, 
the public authorities of Glasgow had put up proclamations in the streets, 
about molestations that nobs got from the cotton-spinners? I have seen a 
prpclamation, telling cotton-spinners and others not to assemble in crowds 
here and there, as it was considered they were molesting the nobs. 

Perhaps you may recollect that the proclamation was by the Lord Provost, 
and Magistrates, and Sheriff— do you know that that proclamation was dated 
on the 13th of May ? I do not know. 

Well, it was ao dated — you read it? I do not know whether I read that pro- 
clamation, but I heard that such was put up. 

The Ceurt — You eaid — I have seen the proclamation. 
Witness—It most have been an error in my statement. 
(By the SouciToa-GsMSRAL) — Do you mean to state the trade was net aware 
of it? In regard to the trade, they might have known it if put up. 
Do you know If it was generally posted ? I could not say. 
But between the 1 3th of May and 33d, the Association held no meeting for 
the purpose of passing such resolutions a» were passed at Mr. Gemmiirs meet- 
ing, to put the guards off? No. 

The guards continued on the factories down to the 2dd of May, notwithstand- 
ing that proclamation of the Magistrates? Yes. 

But you are quite certain, and swear.positively, that the guards were put off 
after the 23d of May, and never were put on again ? I say they were pu* off, 
and never were put on again, so far as I know. 

In point of fact, never were so ? I can say nothing about that ; a ftw may 
have congregated themselves together. 

But were they on, so far as you know ? Not to my knowledge : I have ex« 
pressed it 6 or 7 times. 

Yes, you havf expressed it twice, and I have got a clear answer to a clear 
qoestion, to my satisfaction : was the guard committee ever removed«-«was it 
pat an end to ? No. 

It continued, did it ? Yes. 
It continued to the end of the strike ? Yes. 

What did they do? They paid the men that they had taken on their ali- 
ment. 

Have you heard of cotton-spinners being accused of throwing vitriol in the 
faces of nobs ? Yes, I have heard that reported. 

Have you known of any of them being convicted of such things ? I never 
personally knew any person that was convicted. It Is only 6 years since I be- 
came a member of the Glasgow body : I was working in Neilston parish a 
portion of the time, and in Houston parish, and the rest in Johnston : at these 
places we heard very few reports. 

How far are these places from Glasgow ? Houston, 12 miles ; Johnston, abo.at 
10 miles ; and Nelston between 9 and 10 miles. 

Did you never hear of the case of one Kean or Kane ? No : I may have 
heard of that name mentioned since I came to Glasgow, but I heard nothing of 
it at the time. 

Who were the members of the finance committee during the strike ? Peter 
Hacket and John Bunyan, at the commencement of the strike. 

>Were the finance committee paid ? Yes, they got 5s. per week to defray their 
expenses : every member. of committee got 5s. per week in ordinary times. 
Who went out of office? I do not recollect. 

But nobody was elected in his room, to save expenses ? Yes, I understand 
that was the case. 

Do you remember of the Oakbank demonstration ? I was not in the town 
on that occasion. 

Do you know who gave dlrectiona for it ? I am not aware of any directions 
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being given : I did not see it : I heard nothing of it when I went away, and 
when I came iMiok I heard something about it. 

Hanter is the chairman of the supply committee? Tes. 
M<Neil secretary? Yes. 
Gibb assistant secretary? Yes. 
Haclcet the treasurer? Yes. 

(By the Court) — You held the nobs to be in no danger during the strike? 
I cannot say whether they were in danger or not. 

Do you swear that in your opinion, during the strike, the nobs were not kept 
in a state of great intimidation and alarm by the struck cotton spinners ? I 
mean to say, that the body did not act so as to intimidate them by any rule 
or law whatever. 

Bat do you know or believe, or do not know and believe, that during the 
strike the nobs were kept in a state of great intimidation and alarm by the 
cotton spinners who had struck? — what is your opinion ? Some of them might 
have been so and others not. 

Were the nobs in general over Gla^ow not kept in a state of intimidation 
and alarm ? No, they were not, so far as ever I knew. 

(By a Juryman )---Did you know anything about a secret committee? I 
know nothing of that kind. 

Do you know anything about a debt committee ? No : bat I know it was 
Intended to be appointed, in regard to some individuals indebted to the body ; 
but I do not know if ever it was put into action. 

How in debt ? By getting money from them and not paying it l>ack. 
Did they get it in. the emigration scheme— did any committee advance ^10 
to any individaals ? Yes. 

(By the Solicitoh-Genkral)— How many got it? A great many: some of 
them got it in the commencement of the strike ; but I do not know if they got 
it in the strike, for we had it not to give. 

Were bills given for it ? Yes : the body was compelled to pay those their ^10 
who had been on the list, and who were prepared to emigrate, and during the 
strike the body was obliged to give it to them. 

There was no payment during the strike, except to these persons ? Not that 
I am aware of. 

(By A Juryman) — Did you ever see any of these bills ? I do not remember 
that I did — I was in no way connected with the committee at the time. 

(By the SoucitoiuGxnkral) — Who got these bills? I l»elieve they were kept 
in the safe of the trade : but I handled none of the bills, for they were all passed 
before I came into the committee. 

(By the Court) — But the bills were all safely laid bye? Yes. 
(By the Souciroa- General)^ You never inspected the safe? No — I never 
had a key. 

Do you happen to know whether the Association bad a Bible? I never saw 
one in the committee room. 

In any room in Smith's Tavern ? I never saw a Bible in his house, that is, 
in our rooms. 

Had the Association ever a IMble at all ? I never saw one. 
Did you never see them use a Bible ? I never did. 

(By a Juryman) — Were the bills at a day's date, or 3 years* date? I know 
nothing of their terms. 

( By the Court) — During the strike did any of the nobs grant such bills — did 
you ever hear a word of any of the men then working, that had granted such 
bills ? I could not distinctly say that I ever heard any such thing. 

Or anything about prosecuting ? It was proposed to get prosecutions against 
the people indebted to us, but I never knew that that committee came into ac- 
tion. 

GEORGE MACALLUM, Cotton-Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Robert- 
son) — How long have you been a cotton-spinner ? Rather better than 8 years. 
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And a member of tbe Association all that time ? Yes. 
Did 70a take anf oath on your admission ? No. 
Do yoa know of any oath being administered to others ? No* 
Did you ever hear of any oath being administered to others? No. 
Did you take any obligation of secrecy ? No. 

Did you come under any obligation to abide by the decision of the m^ority ? 
No. 
Did you come under any obligation at any time? No. 
Where were you admitted? In a bouse in Spoutmouth -street, Glasgow* 
A tavern in tbe Black Boy close ? No : I do not know the landlord's name 
at that time; but one Dods Is in it now. 

In ordinary times, who managed the affairs of the Association ? A ooHimit. 
tee — generally called the finance committee. 

Was tbere any other committee during the time there wat no strike ? None 
that I ever heard of: there was what they call the emigration committee. 

What was it ? Any member who wished to go to America, his name was put 
on a leet, and his name was put through the trade. 

Was any money given to them on emigration ? Yes, I think £\0 : In some 
cases a man was appointed to see them away. 

Was any bill for the ^10 taken from them? I believe tbere was. 
What were the words of it ? That if they were returning within three years, 
they were responsible to pay this money back to the society. 
And would have been prosecuted on the bill? Yes. 
Were delegates appointed by tbe different mills? Fes. 
What was their duty ? To act for the shop in which they were cottnectedi in 
meeting to transact business with the finance committee. 

Were schedules of the expenses of the income sent down to the different mills ? 
Yes. 
Were select delegates appointed occasionally ? Yes. 

What was the purpose of the select delegates ? To transact] the bnsioess of 
the trade. 

Were they different from the ordinary delegates ? No : our regular delegates 
had to go in rotation, whether qualified or not, or to pay a man fsr to act for 
them ; and the select delegate was one selected from the whole shop, on account 
of his superior qualifications, so far as the judgment of the shop went. 
You remember the last strike? Yes. 
Which continued down to July? A little longer. 

What committees were in existence during the last strike? A finance 
committee, and a supply committee. 
Did they act together? Yes. 

(By the Court) — Did they act also apart ? I could not say ; but it was cOn* 
sidered that the two were at work with one another. 

What was their duty ? To look after supplies for the men who bad struck. 
What was the principal duty of the finance committee during the- strike? 
The men that paid out the money to the men that were in the strike^ 'and to 
keep tbe accounts. 

Was tbere a guard committee ? I believe there was. 

What was the object of the guard committee? To ascertain how ttiaaynew 
hands were taken into tbe works, and to report to the different shops, that 
the trade might know hoiv many had gone. 

This guard committee was to report, that the trade might judge whether to 
continue the strike or not ? Yes. 

Had they other duty to do ? Not to my knowledge. 

Were you to try to get the people out ? I do not know whether they were 
requested to do that or not ; but I know they got some out by their influence. 
Were they in the habit of giving them drink ? I could not say. 
Were yon a member of the committee of supply ? I was not. 
Nor the finance ? Never. 

No. 13. N 
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Nor the gaard ? No, «f no committee at all. 

Was yoa a delegate? Yes. 

How long ? About eight weeks, I think, at the latter part of the ttrik«i 

Were you a delegate in the month of June ? Yes, 

Did you at any time know or hear of any secret or select eomnittee? No» 

Or of any committee or portion of the society under any name ooBnectad ia 
any way with violence? No. 

Do yoa remember, in the month of Jane, a meeting in *he Greeiii at which 
Dr. Taylor made a speech ? Yes. 

Were yoa at that meeting? I was. 

What time did yoa leave it? I do not remember at p esent: it was ia the 
after part of the day, bat I do not remember the hour. 

Were yoa at a meeting of the delegates that evening in fiUnith V Blae1( Bay 
Close ? Yes. 

Do yoa remember the day of the month ? No. 

But yoa are sure It was the same day on whieh Dr. TayIor*e laai pahUc 
meeting on the Green was held ? Yes. 

What time did yoa get to that meeting of deleg atet ? A t aboal 8 o^dock. 

Had the business began ? Yes. 

Was any body in the chair ? Elder Dickson. 

Dickson is an elder in Mr. Harvey's Chapel ? Ye«. 

What time did you leave the meeting? I do not recollect the hoar; b«t I 
might have been about an hour and a half there. 

Had the meeting been broken up when yoa came away ? Ywi 

How many persons might have been there ? Between thirty and Ibrty* 

Did persons, members of the Association, who were not delegate e, ooMoioB* 
ally attend delegate meetings ? Yes. 

Were any such at that meeting ? I do not think that Dickson himself was a 
delegate : I had a reason for knowing he was not a delegate, a» we are aeqaaint- 
ed ; and we were on that evening to attend a meeting of the Temperance 
Society, in the Marlborough Infant School, of which we are both members ; and 
we were prevented from going, as Dickson was anxious to go up to the meeting 
of delegates. 

Is he a person that was held in considerable respect in the tradt^ being an 
elder ? Fes. 

During all the time that you were at that meeting, was there any proposal 
made for the appointment of any secret committee? None. 

Do you know James Moat ? Yes, I do. 

Was he a delegate ? No. 

What was he ? A cotton-spinner. 

Do you know if ever he was a vender of drugs ? I do not knew. 

Was he present at that meeting of delegates ? No. 

Fou are sure that he did not make a speech at that meeting? Quite tnre-^I 
did not see him that night. 

Do you know John Davies ? No. 

Fou heard no speech made by any person of such a name, that night? No, 

What was transacted at that meeting? We had rather ran abort of supplies, 
and this meeting was taking into consideration what would be the best meane to 
keep the men till they could obtain what they considered to be their rights, and 
to enter into a contract with a Mr. Baird, so as to be able to ailment the men 
during the strike. 

Were there any speeches delivered this night at the meeting? No speeehea^^ 
nothing past the main business about raising the supplies. 

Can you tell me any other persons that were there ? There was George 
Crow and Archibald Mackay : I do not recollect at this distance, who were 
present. 

Was William M*Graw there? Yes. 

Was Gibb a delegate ? He was one of the supply committee. 
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And DO delegate ? No. 

Wfti he at the meeting ? He wm not. 

Was there a inan of the name of Roes there ? Fes. 

Was Hunter there? No. 

Or any of the other prisoners ? Not one of them. 

You are sure of that? Quite sure. 

(Cross-examined by the Lohd Advocate) — Are there any persona called by 
the name of nobs ? Yes : Individuals who wrought at the terms the masters 
wanted them to work at, were called nobs. 

Were they always called nobs? Yes, any that did so. 

Did you ever hear of any violence having been done to them ? I have. 

Did you ever see It ? Never. 

Who did that violence ? I have heard of individuals being punished for It ; 
but whether they did it or not I cannot tell. 

Did you consider nobs in safety during the last strike ? I could not say 
whether or not, — I know of nothing that was to Injuro them. 

Were any spinners disposed to injure them ? Not to my knowledge. 

Did you hear of any persons being taken up for it? Yes, I heard of an lndi« 
Tidual at Mile-end being punished for It ; I do not remember his name. 

Who was the agent for the spinners during the strike? I do not know of 
there having any law agent till Mr. Gemmlll took In hand the business. 

Do you know of Mr. Gemmlll opening the meeting? I beard of iU^l was 
not present. 

Where were you? At Belfast. 

When did you go to Belfast ? Shortly after the strike. 

How long after ? It might be a fortnight, not more. 

How long did you remain at Belfast ? About three weeks or better. 

Did you go to Belfast on the business of the Association or the strike? No. 

Was you chosen a delegate after you came back ? Yes : about two months 
after the strike began — It might be about the beginning of June. 

Did you ever see any guards at the mills, either before or after ? No : I did 
not attend at the mills. 

You heard of them before you went to Belfast ? Fes. 

Have you heard of them after you came back ? Yes. 

Was you ever a member of the committee of the Association? I never was. 

Did you never hear of any oath being taken by any member ? Never. 

You say you attended a meeting of delegates when Adam Dickson was In the 
chair? Yes. 

Were any members of the committee of supply present ? None. 

Were any members of the committee of finance or supply expected to attend 
it? Not to my knowledge. 

(By the Court) You told us the delegates made their report — to whom was 

the meeting of delegates to make their reporU? The purpose of this meeting 
was that after it was past, each delegate might meet with bis shop and report 
there the opinions and resolutions of the meeting. 

Did any body make any complaint at that meeting, because the finance com- 
tnittee were not there ? I heard of no complaint of the sort, so far as I remem- 
her. 

Then the delegates communicated with each other, and went away, after be- 
ing an hour and a half together ? Yes. 

Then you went away at half- past 9? I could not say exactly; but we were 
about an hour and a half together. 

Was the contract with Mr. Baird the chief business? No: there was the 
Tegular rcport^s f\r0m the shops, as usual. 

Then, wUh the exception of the contract with Mr. Balrd, you had the same 
nature of reports every day? No; there were different subjects came before 
them ; for instance, the question In regard to the agreement between tbemasteis 
and the men— tbore bad been deputations sent to the roastert. 

N 2 
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Dill the members of the finance or supply committees attend ? ITiey attended 
whenever they thought proper— >we sent for them sometimes : th« oommittee sat 
in their own room. 

Were they sitting in their own room that evening? I do not k«ow. 

They might have heen sitting in their own room for an3rthing you knew ? 

res. 

How many rooms are there in the house where the committees meet : are 
there 1, 2, 3, or more? I am convinced there are more than 2 : I am well ac- 
quainted with the committee rooms, but I do not know the interior of the house. 

Do they go up a trap-stair to a landing place ? They go up a wooden stair 
that leads to the whole. 

Do you know of three or four rooms in that upper flat ? I know of two 
rooms at the head of the stair. 

Where was your meeting? Tn the kitchen. 

Do yon know a room where the society met in ? Yes: that is the committee 
room, or the kitchen of the house. 

Is there another room near it? There is a room, after going through that 
room, which I have seen Mr. Smith pass through the committee room to go to, 
at the time we were met : there is another door which 1 never saw any person 

go out of. 

You do not know whether the committee of supply or finance met that day 
or not ? No : it was their duty to meet every day, with the exception of Sab- 
bath. 

You all met together — how many were they in number when all met ? The 
supply committee had 12, and I do not know but they had power to add to 
their number ; but I am not certain : the finance committee, consisted of 3 — 
we used to call the supply committee, * the 12 apostles/ because they went 
about with the bag. 

Might the finance and supply committee not have met that very night in 
that house? It is quite possible. 

Where did you go after leaving there ? I went to the meeting in Marlborough- 
street — I went alone. 

Do you know if the finance committee met after you left that house ? I could 

not say. 

They might have met for anything you know ? Yes, O yes. 

As they met every day, if they did not meet then, they might have met soma 
other part of the day ? Yes. 

Do you know whether they met on any earlier part of the day ? No. 

You had not heard, when you were at the delegate committee, that they had 
not met in the forenoon? No. 

And if they had not met in the forenoon, do you think they would have met 
later ? I do not know. 

They used to meet at 1 1 o*clock forenoon — do you known of them having had 
late meetings ? No, except on a Saturday evening, or any other evening when 
wc were getting money : I have known them sit as late as II o*cl«ck at night, 
perhaps waiting on other trades coming in with their mite to support us. 

Then it would not be an extraordinary matter to meet every night at 10 or 
1 1 o^clock ? I had not opportunity of seeing them at that hour, except when get- 
ting money. 

You never attended any of the committee meetings, except for the purpose of 

getting money ? No. 

(Mr. Robertson here stated, that he would call Mrs. Helen Smith, depart- 
ing from the regular order, as his witness was anxious to get away. ) 

Mrs. HELEN SMITH— (Examined by Mr. Robkrtson) — 3 'our husband 
works in Houldsworth's ? Fes. 

Did you know a woman of the name of Mary Wilson? Jes. 

The wife of Alexander M' Donald, a labourer? Yes. 

IVere yoa well acquainted with her ? Yea. 
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: Shei« diiad? Y«8. 

Whea did slie die ? I oouM net saj exactly when she died. 

Do you remember the day Smith was shot ? Yes. 

How loDg might it be after that ? Aboat a fortnight or 3 weeks. 

What did she died of? A fever. 

Was she a qaiet, sober woman ? Yes, so far as I know. 

Had yea ever any conversatioik with Mrs. McDonald, about the person that 
shot Smith? Yes. 

On more OGcasions than one? Yes.' 

When was the first? On the Tuesday after the murder. 

Where was it ? In her own house in Clyde-street. 

You live hard by ? In Hutchesontown. 

What led you to go there? I sent for my husband to Houldsworth's mill, to 
come to Mrs. McDonald's that I might speak to him there. 

What was the conversation you bad with Mrs. M'Douald ? When I went in, 
I says, 'good life, Mrs. M*Donald, there has been a man shot.' She replied — 
yesi, I saw it dene : I then said, * you'll know the man that did it :*sho said no, 
she did not know him, but only his appearance. I said, what like was he : she 
aaid, he was a little man, with dark moleskin clothes, or dirty moleskin clothes. 

Anything more of his description ? No. 

Did she say how the thing was done ? She said the flash met her in the face, 
and she ran after the man that had fired. 

Was she coming up the street or going down ? Coming up the street. 

Where did she run? Te go through the through-going, where she saw him 
retreating. 

He went through the through-going, and there she lost him ? Yes. 

yon say, dirty moleskin trousers, did she say he had on a jacket ? Yes. 

What were the words she used ? She said he was below the common size of 
men, little and stout. 

Had you ever any conservation with her again on this subject ? Yes, after 
I heard that William M*Lean was apprehended. 

Did she describe the thing again to you ? Yes. 

Was her description of the dress, the size, and the stoutness, and the other cir- 
cumstances the same as before ? Fes. 

Was she in good health, and perfectly sound mind, when she made this state- 
ment to you ? She was. 

Did she say whether her husband was with her at the time ? Fes. 

Did she say whether he was soher or drunk? He was tipsy. 

(Cross-examined by the SolicitoiuOenbral) — Did she tell you where she 
was when the shot was fired ? A little before them — meeting them in the face. 

You say the flash met her in the face ? Yes. 

Did she say she was coming up or going down ? She was coming up from 
the foot of the street. 
. How long was this conversation after the act ? The Tuesday following. 

Did she say the man passed her before he got to the close ? No : he ran before 
her up the street, and then into one of the closes. 

Leading from Clyde-street to Piccadilly-street? Yes. 

Did she say any body was with Smith at the time he was shot ? His uife. 

Did she say how the man came near Smith to fire the pistol ? She did 
Hot see him before the fiash. 

The fla&h was the first thing that struck her ? Yes. 

(By the Court)— -What part of Clyde-street is Mrs. McDonald's house? 
Kear the head of it. 

- ( By the Solicitor- General) — Did she say there were any other persons pre- 
sent there ? No : she went after the man, to go through the through-going. 

(By the Court) — Did she say whether she had seen Smith fall before she 
went after the man? No, she did not think there was a person shot. 

(By the Lord ADV0CATx)-«Did Bho say why she ran after the man ? She saw 
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the flasli of the pistol, and ahe wondered what it was for, and she ran to asa wby 

the man wa« firing. * » * 9 

(By the Court)— Did ahe name the throngh-going close that she went into r 

Do yott recollect If it was Cross's close ? No : bat 1 understand It was the 

close* 

She did not see Smith's wife any more than himself? No. 

Did she mention his doing anything about his dress after firing the ahot ? He 

adjusted his hat. 

Was Mrs. M* Donald's husband present at any of these conversations ? No. 

Did she, or did she not, tell you that the man came in l»«hind Smith's back, 
and then fired? Fes, she told me that she considered the person was behind, 
from seeing the fiash in her face, and then she saw the man going away. 

After the flash she saw him ? Yes. 

Did she describe to you particularly the spot where it happened? Yea. 

Did she talce you to it ? No. 

Where did she say it was ? Down opposite Mr. Honldsworth'a mill, at a 

woodyard. 

She did not say ahe saw the man have a pistol ? No. 

Did she say something about his wife at the time ? She saw them, and passed 
them after the shot. 

Did she describe to yon, after she saw the man go away, bow ahe Icnew that 
it was he that fired the pistol ? By his mode of going away. 

Did you understand her to say that she was coming up the street, and met 
Smith and his wife going down? Fes. 
And that she was not behind them ? No. 

Did she say she saw no other than this one man at the time of the flash ? 
She said she saw no other. 

Did she say nothing about giving information ? She said ahe did not like to be 
troubled. 

Do you know whether information was given to the anthoritiea, before Mrs. 
M* Donald's death ? Yes, there was. 
Was she in fever bynhts time ? Yes. 
How long was it after your last conversation with her, that ahe fell ill of a 

fever ? I forget. 

DANIEL MONTGOMERY— (Examined by Mr. Robebtsom)— How long 
have you been a cotton-spinner ? About 20 years. 

How long a member of the Association ? About the same time. 
Did you apply for a certiBcate or clear line ? Yea. 
When was that ? 11th July last 

"What was your object in applying for it ? I intended to go to England to look 
for work. 

Is that the certiBcate you got? (the certificate handed to him.) Yet. 
It is signed by Hunter, Gibb, Hacket, and McNeil ? Yes. 
Were they members of the supply committee during the strike ? Yea, I believe 
they were. 

Did you tell them the object you had in applying for the certificate ? Yes. 
You had been on the strike ? Yes. 

Were ycu getting aliment? Sometimes Is. and sometimes Is. 6d. a-week. 
Was that all you got ? Sometimes 2s. and sometimes Ss. : sometimes, at fint, 
I got more than 3s. 

What was the reason of your getting less ? There was no more to give : the 
funds were falling off as the strike continued. 
Do you know the prisoner McLean ? Yes. 

Do you know whether he got a certificate at the same time with you ? Yes. 
Do you know a man of the name of Smail ? Yes. 

Do you remember seeing him at Blantyre ? Yes, the same day we went away 
from Glasgow. 
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What do you msaD by ' w* f M*Lean and I. 

What took you to Blantyre ? We were on our road to England. 

Did you speak to Smail when you saw him ? Yes. 

Where did you go next ? We went down to Blantyre works* 

What were you doing there ? To ask some assistance to carry us on our road. 

Did you get any assistance ? No. 

Where did you go to next ? We returned to Glasgow. 

Were you at Bothweli ? Yes ; the next day we returned from Bothwell to 
Glasgow ; we came round by Blantyre ; and because we got no assistance, we 
gave up the idea of going to England. 

Had you not the means ? No. 

Do you know a man of the name of Christie ? Yes. 

He bad a shop in the Gallowgate ? Yes. 

Where is his house ? He was then stopping in Hospital-street, Briggend, I 
think. 

Were you in Christie's shop in the Gallowgate afler you returned from Blan- 
tyre? No. 

When were you last in that shop— when you were leaving to go for England ? 
Fes. 

That was the day you got the certificate ? Yes. 

Did you borrow any money from Christie at that time ? Yes, balf-a-crown. 

Did you ever pay it to him back again ? No. 

Why not ? I never had it in my power. 

Did ever you at any time in that shop in the Gallowgate, or at the door of the 
shop, or in a room off the shop, see M'Lean give Christie a pair of black worsted 
gloves, or any kind of gloves ? No. 

Did you ever know of M'Lean borrowing gloves from Christie? No. 

Did you ever borrow a pair of gloves from him yourself? No. 

Did you ever ask him to lend you a pair of black gloves or mitts ? No. 

Was you ever in the house in Hospital-street with M'Lean, on a Sunday night ? 
Yes. 

Had you any drink there that night ? Yes. 

Did you ever in that house or shop ask Christie to borrow a pair of black gloves 
or mitts? No. 

Or at the back door of the house ask him for black gloves or mitts ? No. 

Did you know any purpose for which black gloves could be used at the time 9 No. 

You remember whether M'Lean had been drinking that night? Yes, he was 
drinking along with the rest of us. *. 

(By the Court) — Who were there besides you ? Brown, Osburn, and Lochray. 

Was there a person the name of Campbell present ? No. 

You say you were not in the shop in Gallowgate after the 11th July — were you 
ever in the other shop in the Briggend after that ? No. 

Had vou any reason for not going back ? Yes. 

The half-crown, I suppose ? Yes. 

Were you ever with M'Lean in the Gallowgate in Christie's shop after you re- 
turned from Blantyre ? No. 

But before that you had been there with him ? Yes. 

Did you ever in the shop in the Gallowgate, or any where else, hear M'Lean 
make any statement to Christie about a woman ? No. 

Ox about any act of violence of any kind that had been done — any thing about 
breaking the panel of a door, and getting into a house ? No. 

Aoy thing about a woman being down on her knees ? No. 

No story of that kind ? No. 

Did you ever hear M'Lean tell such a story to you or any body else ? No, 

Do you remember any conversation of a remarkable kind between M'Lean and 
Christie in the shop, or coming out of the shop in Gallowgate? No. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor- Gemebal)--' How long have you been in 
the AssoeMtion ? About twenty years. 
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Have you served as a guard ? No : I know nothing of that name. 

Did you never hear of the guard committee ? No. 

Did you not hear of a guard committee during the last strike ? No. 

Did you never hear of a guard at the mills ? No. 

Did you ever hear of nobs being molested by cotton spinners ? I have heard 
of them being molested, but not by cottOn-spinners : I have only heard of it by 
seeing it in the prints. 

Did you never hear of any cotton-spinners being tried for molesting nobs 
during the last strike ? Yes. 

By cotton-spinners ? Not to my knowledge. 

It was no purpose of the Association to molest nobs ? No. 

A nob was quite safe in the streets ? Yes, for aught I know. 

Did you believe that a nob was in no danger at all ? In no danger, that I 
know of. 

. ( By the Court) — Except those two days you were at Blantyre and Bothwell, 
were you in Glasgow during the whole time of the strike ? Yes. 

(By the SoLiciToa-G£N£EAL) — Were you at the Oakbank demonstration? I 
went past it. 

You were not forming a part of the procession ? No. 

You did not walk with it ? No. 

(By the Court) — Were you ever committed on any criminal charge? Fes. 

What was it for ? Striking a man in his own house. 

Were you never committed for any thing else ? No. 

How long since this ? 12 or 14 years ago. 

Were you never committed for 6re-raising ? No. 

(By request of the Solicitor- General, the following answers were taken down 
by the Clerk of Court.) 

Were you ever committed to prison on a charge of wilful fire-raising ? No. 

Have you not been committed for such a charge within the last six years ? 
No. 

Do you know Wyndford cotton mill ? Yes. 

Was you never committed in regard to any charge connected with that mill ? 
Never. 

The Lord Justice Clerk. — Before signing these, answers, which have been 
taken down by the Clerk, I advise you to consider well before you sign. 

Witness I have no occasion, my Lord, to consider when 1 know that I was 

not committed for any such charge : I will sign at once whether I am committed 
or not : (witness signed the answers.) 

JOHN REE VIE — (Examined by Mr. Robertson) — You are employed in 
sticking up bills occasionally ? Yes. 

Do you remember sticking up a bill about a reward for apprehending the man 
that shot Smith ? Yes. 

W hen did you begin sticking up that bill ? On a Tuesday, 25th of July. 

Would you know the kind of bill again if you saw it ? Yes. 

^500 reward? Yes. 

Is that a copy of it ? Yes. 

Did you know the shop of a man Christie in the Gallowgate ? Yes. 

What kind of shop was it ? A spirit shop^a spirit cellar, entering from the 
street. 

Did you stick up any bills near that shop ? I put up two bills on each side of 
a close nearly opposite the shop, — at No. 106, — on the other side of the street 

Was there any wall or place immediately opposite where you could stick up a 
bill ? None that I could see. 

Was the close at which you stuck up the bills farther up, or lower down, on the 
opposite side, than Christie's shop ? Farther up, about 8 or 10 yards. 

What time of the day did you stick up the bills there ? A little after three, or 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. 

How soon had you begun the sticking up of the bills that day ? About 1 o*dock« 
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And where did you begin ? A little from the Buck*8 Head Inn, in Argyle- 
street. 

Tell us how you went on ? I posted along Argyle-street, and along Trongate- 
street, and then down along London-street, and up to the corner of Monteith- 
row ; then the corner of Kent-street — ^then along Russell-street, and into Kent- 
street, opposite the fruit market ; then turned into the Galiowgate, and away to 
the westward again. 

And you think it was about three o'clock before you arrived at Christie's ? I 
think so. 

That was your portion of the town ? Yes, at that time. 

Was there the appearance of a bill being put up at that place before ? There 
were plenty of bills there before, hut none of that kind. 

Where did you get the bills ? In M'Kenzie's printing office. 
Had you waited at the printing office for some time before you got the bills ? 
When I went into the office they were throng throwing them off, and I waited to 
get my compliment, and that was the first batch. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor-General)— Had you got the first of them ? 
1 could not positively say ; but I waited till I got them from the press, and there 
was none there that got them before me. 

None had been put up before that day ? I did not notice any. 
(By the Court) — Did you stick both sides of the Galiowgate ? Fes. 
WILLIAM LOCKHART— (Examined by Mr. Robertson)— You are a 
cotton-spinner? Yes, 

You know the prisoner McLean ? Yes. 
You recollect the Saturday night Smith was shot ? Yes. 
When did you hear of it ? On the Monday morning following. 
On that Saturday, did you see McLean ? Yes, 
Where ? In the Green. 

At what time ? It would be past 8 o'clock in the evening. 
Where did you go to from the Green ? I went along with M'Lean to a change 
house in the Saltmarket. 

Were you at the Cross before you went to the change house ? Yes, we went 
along London-street to the Cross, and on to the Saltmarket 
Whose public house were you in ? One Angus Cameron's. 

Did any other body go along with you and M'Lean ? A great many, John 

Thorn, John Miller, one Corrigan, (1 do not know his first name,) John Andrew, 
Alexander Stevenson, and James Grieve. 

Was there one the name of White there ? Yes, and a good many more* 
What were you doing there ? We went in to get a dram. 
Were you getting any aliment that night ? Yes ; and it was rather late before 
it came, and we went down to Cameron's till the aliment would come forward : 
M'Lean proposed we should go there, as he was acquainted with Cameron. 

What sort of an evening was it ? A wet evening : it was owing to its being wet 
that we went there. 

How long did you remain in Cameron's? Till 12 o'clock. 
Who remained with you ? M*Lean, and a great number more,-^all these that I 
have named remained along with us. 

Do you recollect if he was out at all ? He went to the door, and brought in a 
man that had called for him. 

What was that man's name ? Finlay. 
What time was it ? Before 1 1 o'clock. 

Did Finlay remain or go away ? He came in wanting his aliment, and the man 
that had the aliment had gone away, and he stopped about five minutes, and went 
away to get his aliment. 

Who brought you your aliment ? One John Stark, and one William Johnston. 
What was the aliment you were getting? I think it was Is. that night. 
Had it been more or less at the beginning of the strike than Is. ? I was not in 
St the begianiog of the strike. 
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Wato you working ai a nob ? No. 

Your mill had not struck perhaps ? No. , . 

AVith the exception of that time that McLean brought in Finlay, do you aay be 
was in Cameron'* house till 12 o'clock ? Yes^ with the exception of about five 
minutes I was out myself i I left him in the company when I went out| and I bad 
found him in the company when I came baok» 

With these two exceptions he was in your company from tho time you left the 
Cross till 12 o'clock ? Yes. 

Where did you go after twelve? We went down to M'llwraith's, in the Bridge* 
gate — White, Millar, M*Lean, Thorn, Andrew, Corrigaui Stevenson* and L 

Did you meet any body on the way ? Yes, one Walker, a spinner. 

Did be go with you- to M'Uwraith's? Yes. 

That is another public house, I suppose ? Yes. 

What time was it wheu you got to M'Ilwraith*s ? It was after 12 o'clock. 

Was M* II wraith's door shut before you got there? The shutters ware all on, 
but the door was a little open. 

The shutters were on the windows ? Yes. 

How long did you remain there ? Till after 1 o'clock. 

Did you all come away together ? Yes. 

Where did you go ? Down the street a little i some of us went away : I left 
M*Lean and Stevenson in the BridgegatC) outside of M*llwraith*s house. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord ADVOCATB)-^What time was it when you left 
the Cross to go to Cameron's ? Between 9 and 10 o'clock. 

Who was nearest you when you left the Cross, going down? I do not recollect 
—-we all went down in a body— 1 do not remember who was alongside of me» 

Was you near M'Leao as you went down ? I do not recollect. 

Was he before or behind ? He was behind. 

Had you been ever in Cameron's before ? Not that t mind of. 

Was Cameron in the shop himself? I do not remember* 

Had anybody charge of the shop ? Yes a person of the name of M'Millan. 

Does he keep the shop for Cameron ? Yes. 

Are you sure that Cameron was not there ? He might have been there^ but I 
do not mind of seeing biou 

Was there any other person besides McMillan in the shop ? It was he tbat served 
us with the drink. 

(By the Court).^Ho« do you know it was McMillan, when you was not ia the 
shop before ? Because I have seen him since* 

(By the Lord ADvoCATB)-^Have you ever seen Cameron since? Yes, I have 
been in the bouse since* 

Frequently ? Once or twice. 

And you know Cameron by sight? Yes* 

Can you not say whether he was in tbe shop that night ? I did not see him in 
the shop that night* 

Did you sit down in the shop ? No, I went into the room. 

Is there more than one room ? Yes* 

What room did you go into ? A pretty large room. 

How was it in the shop ? — was it straight before yon ? I could not say^ I did 
not pay attention to it. 

You have been in the shop since ? Fes. 

Was it in the same room ? I could not say* 

Can you say whether you went into the same room or not? No^ I oa&not 
iigr* 

Was there a table in the room ? Yes. 

Did you sit in the room ? Yes, on a form. 

Did you sit near or far from the door ? A good bit off from the door* 

Who sat on each side of you ? I could not say* 

Can you say who sat opposite to you ? No. 

How many sat down in the room ? I could not say. 
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Were there five or ten persons in the room ? There would be ten, I dtrt say, 
but I could not say exactly, as I did not count them. 
Was it a small room or a large room ? Middling large. 

Would it have held more people — could it have held twelve more ? I could 
not say. 
You say there were ten ? I think there were ten at any rate. 
Where did McLean sit? I could not siy what part of the room he tat la i he 
was sitting in the room along with us, but I did not pay attention what part of the 
room he was in. 
Was he opposite you ? I could not say. 
Was he nearer the door than you ? I could not say* 

Was he further up the room ? I could not tay whether he was further up or 
further down. 

You say somebody called him out ? Yes. 

Did he pass you when he was called out ? I could not tay« 

You say that you went out, did you pass him when you went out ? I could not 
•ay. 

When you came back, did you sit down in the same place you had been in 
before ? I paid no attention to where 1 sat : I saw him when I oame back in the 
same room. 

When he went he returned again, you say ? Yes. 

Did he go back to the same place ? I could not say. 

(By the Court) — You swear he was in the room when you went out, and was 
in the room when you came back, and you swear you cannot say where he was 
sitting when you went out and when you came in ? I could not say ; but I know 
he was in the room. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — He brought Finlay in with him, you say? Yet. 

Where did Finlay sit? At the foot of the table. 

Did he and Finlay sit together ? Tes, after they came in they sat at tha door ; 
but before that T do not know where M'Lean sat. 

Then you say that when he came back you do not know whether he wont to 
the same place as before or not ? I do not know. 

Do you recollect whether he was sitting next the door before he went out ? I 
do not recollect ; but when he came in with Finlay he sat down at the door along 
with Finlay. 

Do you recollect when he came back whether he went back to the same place 
he was in before ? I do not recollect. 

You had gone out before him ? Yes. 

And you came back, and you cannot recollect whether you paMed hin or not 
when you came back ? No. 

Or whether he was at the door then ? No. 

Who sat at the head of the table ? I cannot say; I was almost up at tha head 
of the table myself after I came back. 

Were you almost at the head of the table before you went out? Yes. 

Then you must have passed every body who was nearer the door than you in 
going out ? Yes. 

Do you remember who sat beside you ? John Miller sat beside me for a while 
and John Thorn a while. 

On which side were they ? I could not say on which side. 

Were they on your right hand or your left ? I could not say. 

Did you sit between them ? I could not say. 

Was there any conversation at the table ? Yes, they were tossing halfpe&eei 

Was McLean tossing ? Fes, and several others of them were tossing* 

Who won or lost — did M*Lean win or lose ? I do not know. 

Was any thing talked about ? We were tossing for whisky. 

Did you toss any ? No. 

What whisky had you ? I could not say* 

Had you one glass ? Yeu, I bad one glass $ but I could not say bow nuidl. 
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Had you four, or five, or ten glasses ? I had not ten. 

Say, as nearly as you can, how much you had? I could not have more tban 
two or three. 

Did you pay any thing ? Yes, some little. 

How much ? I could not say. 

Did you pay for yourself alone, or for any other ? For myself. 

You cannot recollect how much you paid ? No. 

What did you pay ? It was all collected at the table. 

Did M'Millan come and get it ? Yes. 

Did every body pay the same ? No, some paid less, and some paid more. 

But was the rate each had to pay the same all over the table ? Yes. 

Did you drink all alike ? Most likely we were not all alike : the whisky was 
sent round the table, and every one had his pleasure of it. 

Had you any thing else besides the whisky ? No. 

Had you any thing to eat— did you take any water among your whisky ? I do 
not remember. 

Was any water brought in ? I do not remember ; but it is most likely there 
would be water. 

Did you drink the whisky out of small glasses ? Yes. 

Had each a separate glass ? No. 

Did one glass go round ? Yes. 

Who proposed to go away first? M'Millan came in and wanted us to go away 
and said it was 12 o'clock ; and we went out two or three minutes after that 

Who went out first ? I could not say. 

Did you or McLean go out first ? I could not say. 

Can you not say which of you went out of the room first — ^you cr he ? I can- 
not say. 

Who went first into the street? I could not say. 

Did you pay for the whisky before you left the room, or did you pay for It in 
the shop ? In the room. 

Did you see any body in the shop besides McMillan when you went out ? I do 
not recollect. 

Then you went to M*llwraith*s ? Yes. 

How far off is that from Cameron's ? Not very far. 

Did you get any whisky there ? Yes. 

Did you sit down there ? Yes. 

How many of you ? James Thom, John Miller, John Andrew, Alexander Ste- 
Tenson, Corrigan, and one Walker. 

Who had gone away? A good many of them had gone away. 

Had M*Lean not gone away ? No, M*Lean was with us. 

(By the Court) — Did he join you there, or go in along with you ? He went in 
along with us : it was M'Lean that took us into that house. 

And he took you to Cameron's because he was acquainted there ? Yes. 

And he then took you to M4lwraith's because he was acquainted there ? Yea. 

Had you any conversation in M*Ilwraith's ? I do not remember. 

Did any person say anything there ? 1 do not recollect anything particular. 

Whom did you sit next there ? I could not say. 

Do you remember where M'Lean sat at M* II wraith's Yes, he sat next me. 

Who sat next him ? Walker, the man we met with. 

Who was on the other side of McLean ? I cannot remember. 

Did you get whisky at M'llwraith's ? Two half mutchkins. 

Did you pay for it ? I paid my share of it. 

Was there any tossing or spinning of half-pence in M*llwraith's ? No. 

Did any body come out with you at M'llwraith's ? We came out altogether. 

Did you see any body in the house ? I saw nobody but the man's brother that 
belonged to the shop. 

Did you all come out at the same door ? Yes, the back door. 

Did you disperse hom^ imme^ately ? We spoke about five minutes. 
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And after that you dispersed ? Yes. 
■ Did you go home ? No, I and John Andrew went fo a house. 

Where did you go to ? To a man's house called Kyle. 

Is it a tavern ? No it is an eating house. 

Did you get anything there ? Yes, we sent the man out for a dram. 

Did you eat anything there ? No. 

What time did you go into that house ? I could not say exactly — it might be 
about half-past one o'clock, or near to two. 

Did M*Lean go with you ? No. 

What time did you leave Kyle's ? After two o'clock. 

Did you go home them ? I went over to the Briggend, and stopped there a 
while, and went home after that. 

Was Briggend on your way home ? Yes. 

You went into a house there ? Yes, and stopped a little. 

Whose house was it ? I forget the man's name. 

What time did you leave that man's house ? About an hour after that 

W^as Andrew with you still? No. 

At what hour did you get home ? At six o'clock in the morning : I had three 
miles to go — I had to go to PoHockshaws. 

( By the Court)~.Did you observe if there was a fire-place in Cameron's house ? 
I did not observe. 

Did you observe how many windows were in the house ? I did not pay attention. 

Is there gas in the house ? Yes. 

Where was it ? I do not recollect. 

You saw M'Lean toss half-pence? Yes. 

What part of the room was he in ? I do not remember what part of the room 
be was in. 

(By the Lord Advocate)— Were there any pictures or prints in the room? I 
could riot say — I do not recollect. 

You went back to Cameron's on a subsequent day ? Yes. 

Who was with you ? One Alexander Millar. 

Who else ? None else : we went by ourselves, and had a dram, and came out 

again.' 

Did you see Cameron ? Yes, we saw Cameron in the shop then. 

(By the Court) How was M'Lean dressed that night ? He had on a dark 

green coat, moleskin trowsers, and vest, if I am not mistaken. 

What kind of hat ? A round black hat. 

How was Finlay dressed ? I do not recollect 

How was you dressed ? In moleskin jacket and trowsers. 

ANDREW WHITE — (Examined by the Solicitoil. General, in initialibus) 
—Was you ever asked to sign any certificate about M'Lean ? I was. 

When was that ? I did not attend to the time. 

Do you know M'Lean's father ? Not long. 

Where did you sign the certificate ? In one Stevenson's, in the Briggend. 

Who brought it to you to sign ? One Thomas Loag. 

There were several of you together when you signed it ? There were several of us. 

Did you all sign it at the same time ? Yes. 

The certificate was read and in presence of all of you ? No, I was not in at 
the time it was read. \. 

Did you know what you signed ? I did : Loag got it from M* Lean's father, ond 
he brou<yht it and asked me to sign it for the satisfaction of M'Lean's friends and 
acquaintances, to shew that we were with him on the night of the murder of Smith 
till two o'clock in the morning, or thereabouts. 

Did you recollect at that time where you had been'with him ? Yes. 

Did you all agree you had been with him at Cameron's ? Yes. 

From 10 to 12? Yes, from ten minutes before 10. 

And you came down from Cameron's to the Cross, — you all understood that? 
Yes. 
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And then you knew among yourselves that you went aomewliere elie ? fea 

This was talked of among yourselves when you signed the certticate? Yes. 

Is that the certificate you signed ? Yes. (Witness identified the eerttficat^.) 

(By the Court) ..You say you did not read it yourself? No, 1 just pat down 
my name. 

But you knew what the object of it was ? Quite so. 

Loag brought it to you on the part of M'Lean^ father ? Yes. 

(Witness was then removed. ) 

The Solicitoh-General. — My Lords, I object to the admissibility of this 
witness : here you have the four or fire persons who sign that certificate assem- 
bled in a room together — you have Loap^, who goes there on the part of McLean 
and his father and his friends; and he states to those parties the anxiety of M'Lean*8 
father to obtain a certificate to satisfy M'Lean's friends that McLean was in 
their company during certain hours on the night of the assassination of Smith, 
lor the purpose of establishing an ulibi. The parties did not merely content 
themselves with a general certificate in the terms stated, but, as the witness 
has explained, the whole matter had been gone over in presence of these five 
witnesses ; the whole etrcumstanccs from the time ef M'Lean*B being at the 
Cross at half-past 9 o'clock, going to that house of Cameron's, and remaining 
there two hours, and afterwards going to MMIwraith's. I do submit to your 
Lordships that in a case of this nature, where a party accused gets witnesses 
assembled together to hear the same story agreed on, and obtains a eertifioate 
corroborating that story, it is impossible that they can be admissible as erMence 
thereafter. The witness had been deputed to go to them with the certificate 
for their signature ; the parties had heard each other's story, and had got in- 
structions what to oflfler in evidence. Your Lordships may be sure, therefore, 
in regard to the circumstances in which that was impressed on them, that 
what they had undertaken to prove was deeply engraven on their memory. 
These witnesses are, I submit, inadmissible. 

Mr. D. M*Neil. — I should like to have heard some authority or precedent 
for such a conclusion. I answer this objection first on behalf of the four pri- 
soners, who are not McLean, who are committed for murder said to be per- 
petrated by the hands of M*Lean at a particular time and place. They aye 
in the course of proving that McLean was not at that place at that time | and 
I am told that this evidence is not to be received, because M4^ean*s father 
desired to have this certificate to satisfy his friends and neighbours that hit 
son was in a certain company at the time this deed was- perpetrated. 1 know 
no authority for the objection even as stated against M'Lean himself. It is 
this, that certain persons who are known to each other, and who knew that they 
had been with M*Lean in a certain tavern at the time when the murder of Smith 
was committed, at the request of another gave a certificate to this effect. This is 
given by those persons, who, from their rank in life, were not likely to be ac- 
quainted with the technicality of courts. No formal precognition took place; — 
no agent was engaged in the matter ; but the parties who were with htm in the 
tavern that night sign this certificate to this elfect. 1 ask if there is any an- 
thority that precludes them from giving evidence even for M'Lean ? Hunter, 
Hacket, M*Neil, and Gibb, are not, one or all of them, concerned in the getting 
up of this oertificate, and are they to be precluded from calling these witnesses, 
merely because M' Lean's father is anxious to get evidence, perhaps not in the 
most regular way ? And is that a reason why the other four prisoners should 
not be allowed to prove not an nlihi for themselves, but McLean's aHhit and It is a 
good defence for them that ho was not at the place at the time when the 
murder was committed ? Though M* Lean was to tell that he was there at the 
time, and perpetrated the murder, would this be against the prisoners* proving 
their own case by their own witnesses? I submit that there is not precedent for 
the objection, even in regard to McLean, and certainly no precedent for it in us 
fiir as the other prisoners are concerned. 

L<nrd M*Kenzi£«—- The objection is certainly on^ of a very important nafui^o^ 
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tnd it it quite fMn Ihtt if proceeding! of tiiis sort were eount^nanded, they 
would liavo a moft ii\jurlout tendency. But. oontidering the nature of thii oatOi 
and the want of potitive authority on the point in queition, I rather incline to 
think that it is the better course to allow this evide^i^ to proeeed. The Jury 
have heard the facts stated, and they will, as they are hound to do, allow iheao 
Ikcta to have their just weif^ht in reference to the value of the evidenee. 

Lord MoNCRiBFff.-^Tbere can be but one opinion amongst ua as te tka great 
linportanee of this question, both in this casa, and In law ; and whatever deul- 
alon weoome to, I beg to say, that in ooncorrlng in opinion with my laarned 
brotber, I mint not be andsrstood aa deliberately delivering a Judgment on that 
objection, as if I bad time to consider it with due deliberation. The questioA 
before us is, whether tbia evidence is to be admitted as evidenee for M*liaaa. 
Of all cases that can be eonoeived in the Law, your Lordahlps muat be aware 
that the case of an aiibi attempted to be established, is the most diffienlt in 
regard to an attempt to oontaminate the evideoee. We know that the com- 
mon way In which aliMa have been attempted to be established, is of tbia 
descriptten, parties gathering together and agreeing on a certain story; bat 
tbia ease is new and anamolous In my reading of iofal oases. Not content 
with assembling together, with the view of establishing an alilfi, these wit- 
nesses sit down and tvrite a joint certificate to that effect. It la a most 
dangerous precedent for general practice in the law ; and reserving my opi- 
nion in regard to it, I agree that the evidence should be admitted, leaving 
the Jury to estimate the credit of it in the whole circumstances of the ease. 
The getting op of this certificate has not been traced to M'Lean personally i and 
though in some degree it has been traced to his Aither, it is to be obaerved that 
the father is the very person who may have done it without inrerferenoe or 
communication with the prisoner M'Lcan, more probably than any third per- 
son. Attaching Importance to this objection, I agree with Lord M^Kenzle, 
that, having no authority stated, and I cannot discover any authority on the 
question, this evidence should be Feceived, more especially as the case ot the other 
prisoners is involved In it, but received under protestation. 

Lord CocKBURN.— There is not a shadow of a doubt in this Court, on the 
subject, the importance of the objection, and the injury to the Law and to 
jostloe, in admitting such evidence} but considering that certainly the life 
of one man, and probably of five men. to be at stake, I am not disposed to aay, 
that in this case the evidence should not be reoelved. But fur the sake of 
the Law, I think myself called on to state that the whole feeling of my 
mind is strongly against receiving the evidence ; and if I felt myself in othfr 
circumstances, I would most unquestionably say, that the Law warraijted the 
rejection of such witnesses. In ^establishing an. alibij the minds of witnesses 
ooght always to be left most unconstrained and most untutored. There is no* 
thing in the world so easy to be proved, even if fHlse, as an alibif when the wit- 
nesses are prepared and taught what to say.> Thirteen or fourtetn days after this 
crime Is committed, when one of tbe prisoners is under hiding and a<)0used of 
that offence, some person acting for him, gets individuals into a room tog«tber> 
and there a certificate is prepared, and they are all tied down what to say, 
in expectation of a trial ; and when this certificate ti«*s them down to the 
fact that the prisoner was in the place at a ceirtain time, is it to be expected 
that you can get iVom them free and unconstrained evidence ? If 1 were obliged 
to decide this matter as at present advised, I would say that the Law required 
and demanded the rejection of this evidence. In alfmitling this evidence, it is 
Understood that it la but barely admlssable, admissible cwn nota* What reliance 
can be placed on the testimony of witnesses to prove an alibif tied down to a 
particular statement, a fortnight after the time condescended on ? The admia« 
slbility of the evidence Is with the Court : the credibility of It with the Jury. 
I think it ia evidence of the lowest grade, I ever saw. 

The Loan Justioi Clbbk. — On the grounds expressed, I am of opinion, that 
we oogitt not to rcsfect this cTidence ; but I mast concur in the observatioQ made 
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by Lord Cockbarn, tbat it is Impossible for as to withhold from th« Jtnrf « Ibat 
when we admit it, it must received cum nota, and with great cautioa mod tA»- 
comspection. I have no difficulty in saying, that in the whole course of my 
experience on the bench and at the bar, I never saw an instance of an attempt 
to prove an alibi, where so extraordinary an appearance was made, as baa 
been presented to us this day. Here is a party tyin§^ tfaemselTea down to 
spealc to a certain period of time, from 9 o'doclc at night, till 2 o'clock in 
the morning, signing a certificate, and at the same time, as has been admitted by 
the last witness in his examination in inilialibua, the whole of those individuals 
who signed the certificate, talking over the matter. I say it is impossible that evi. 
dence in support of aiibi, can come forward with greater ceatamination than 
attaches to this. It is from the way and manner in which the certificato 
is got up, and the way in which these parties talked over the whole matter, 
and arranged what they agreed to certify, that that contamination lies upon it. 
The other prisoners being charged art and part, must stand or fall by the vali- 
dity of the evidence that is adduced. On the grounds stated, and being satisfied 
that the evidence will be well considered by the Jury, 1 agree with your Lordships, 
that under all the circumstances, it is better that the evidence should be received. 

(Witness was then recalled and examined by Mr. Rob^btson)*— Yoa recaltect 
the night Smith was shot ? Yes. * 

What day of the week was it ? Saturday, ^ 

You know McLean ? Very well. 

Did you see him that night ? 1 did. 

Where did you see him first? In the green. 

What time of night was it ? Between 8 and 9 o'clock. 

What were you doing there ? We met there to get our aliment 

You were on the strike ? Yes. 

Were you doing anything on the green ? We were passing the time putting a 
stone. 

Did M'Lean join in the putting of the stone ? He did. 

Can you tell us any of the other people that were there ? William Lockhart, 
John Millar, one Thorn, Alexander Stevenson, James Green, James Corrigan, 
John Stark. 

Did you leave the Green ? We went from the Green, down London-street, to 
the Cross. 

What sort of an evening was it ? A little wet. 

What was your purpose in stopping at the Cross ? Hanging about till the men 
should come out with the aliment. 

Who was to bring the aliment ? William Johnston, and James Jaffery, and 
John Stark. 

I thought Stark was in the Greisn with you ? So he was, but he went for the 

aliment 

Did you remain long at the Cross ? Five minutes or so. 

How was M'Lean dressed ? A kind of green coat, dark moleskin trousers, and 
a black hat 

Where did you go after you left the Cross ? Down the Saltmarket, to one 
Angus Cameron's, a change house. 

Did you all go down together ? Yes. 

How long did you remain in Angus Cameron's ? Until such time as his man, 
John' McMillan, came and told us it was past twelve, and time to go out. 

What were you doing while there ? Enjoying ourselves over a dram. 

Were you amusing yourselves in any other way ? Tossing pennies for a dram. . 

Did M*Lean toss ? Yes. 

Was he out during the time he was there ? Yes : a person the name of Peter 
Finlay called for him. 

Did Finlay come in? He did. 

How long was M'Lean out ? Just passing a moment or so : he went to the door 
and pushed Finlay in. 
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With that exception, was he in all the tjme ? Yei. 

Where cHd you go after you left Cameron's ? Down MiUer's-placc, into King- 
atreet, and bo to the Bridgegate. 

Where did you go to there ? To one M41wraith*s. 

Who were all there? Corrigan, Miller, Lockhart, Walker, myself, and 
M'Lean. 

Did you meet any body in going from Cameron's to M'llwraith's? Yes, Wal. 
ker — he joined us and went with us to M'llwraith's. 

Had you any drink in M'llwraith's? We had. 

How long did you remain there? Half-an-hour or so. 

Did you come away together ? Yes. 

Did M'Lean come away with you ? He did. 

Where did you go to after that? We remained in the Bridgegate a while, and 
we parted there, and I went home. 

Where did you live ? la the Briggend. 

Did you go home ? I did. 

What o'clock was it ? After one o'clock a good while — about half-past one. 

Had you been in company with him from the time you were in the Green till 
then ? With the exception of the short time he was out of the room in Cameron's 
till we parted at the Bridgegate. 

Had you seen Loag that night in the Green ? Yes. 

Did you part with him there ? I did. 

What sort of room was the room in Cameron's house ? A room with a table 
and two forms in it, lighted with gas. 

You told us about the certificate you had signed — did you put your name to it 
at the same time with the others ? Yes, we all put our names to it after one 
another. 

Who asked you to do it ? Loag asked us to do it, because M* Lean's father asked 
it as a favour. 

Did you remember distinctly before you signed the certificate, all that you have 
told us now ? Yes. 

(Cross-examined by the SouciToa-GENKRAiO^'What o'clock was it when you 
left the Cross? It wanted about 10 minutes to 10 o'clock. ' 

And you went all down to Cameron's? We did: I walked down with John 
Miller, if I recollect rightly. 

Did you see who M'Lean walked down with ? No, I paid no attention. 

Did you find him in the house when you went in ? He was there before me. 

Where is the room you were into situated in Cameron's house ? B&n a lote bit 
lobby, and just off to the right hand. 

How many rooms are in Cameron's house ? I cannot say — I have been in two 
of them : I cannot say whether there is more or not. 

Do you go from the street into the shop? Yes. 

Did you go straight through the shop into the lobby ? Yes. 

Where was the table ? On the middle of the floor. 

And the forms on both sides of it ? Yes. 

How many were there of you altogether ? I think there were nine altogether ; 
at least, I think, all that I mind of. 

Did you all sit down ? All sat down. 

It is a small room ? Yes, a small room. 

Where did M'Lean sit ? At my right hand. 

And where were you sitting ? On the left hand side of the room as I went in. 

Who was at the head of the table ? I could not say. 

Were you next the door ? Yes. 

Where was Lockhart sitting ? About the head of the table, if I recollect rightly. 

Who was on the other side of M'Lean ? I could not say. 

There was nobody on your left hand ? No. 

How did you spend the time ? Making diversion among ourselves ; pitching a 
penny on the table. 

No. 14. o 
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What had you to drink ? Yfhitky, J 

Any thing else ? No. ■ / 

Any water? Yes. ' 

Vfhat was the whisky serred in ? In a balf-mutchkin stoop. ^ 

How many glasses were on the table ? Just one glass. 

How many glasses of the whisky bad yon yourself? 1 eoold not say. 

Where was the gas light ? I think in the middle of the room. 

Did the branch come from the roof? Yes. 

What part of the room is the door in ? At tbe one end. 

Was it in the middle of the end, or on tbe one side of it ? On the left side as 
we go int. 

Do yon remember where tbe window or the fire is placed ? Tbe fire place is 
in tbe far end of tbe room, and the window is near tbe fire. 

Is tbe room a small room ? It is a small room ; H held us, but that was all. 

Did you go out of the room at any time ? I went out to make water, but 
came in again immediately. 

Did any body come in to join the party ? Nobody biit Fialay ; >he came inj and 
went out again. 

Who brought him in ? McLean. 

At what hour? Near to 1 1 o'clock. 

Was Loag there ? No, i da not mibd of faim. 

Did Finlay and McLean come in together into die room? ' Ye&- ^ 

You do not recollect who wa9 on M'Lean's other hand ? No. 

You do not know where Finlay sat? No : I do not diint ho'^at down afall — 
he just tasted, I think, and went out again. 

Who tossed for the drink ? We mosUy all tossed for it 

Who did not toss ? I could not say. 

Did McLean toss? Yes, he tossed with me at one tim& 

Did you toss with Coftigan ? I could not say. 

Did you toss with Loekbart ? No, but I mind of tossing with GrieVe. 

Did you see Corrigan tossing with anybody ? No. 

Did they not all toss ? Some did not. 

Had you anything at all to eat ? No. 

Nothing at ^? Nothing bvH a bit biscuit or oake with tbedian. . 

Were spirits brought in several times ? Yes. 

Did yon see Otroeron himself there ? I did not see him at that time. 

What did you talk about ? I could not say. 

Were you speakings a^ut the stHke? I do not think we mentioned it. 

Had you and McLean no conTersation together about anything ? No. 

You remember notbiiig but the tossing and the diinking of tbe«4usky, and the 
' bit of biscuit?' There was some speaking np and down, but I do not recollect 
what it was about. 

Did any'one sing'r'M*Lean Bcmg a song. 

Do you remember WhAt song it was? I do not. 

Do you remember the air or the words of it? No. 

Was It a funny song ? Fes. 

Do ytfu remember the first Kne of it ? No. 

tie was sitting next you ? Many a one sits next me and sings' «l«ong tiiatJ do 
' not remember a word of next morning: a song is a thing that I pay little ittentivn 

Did he sing one song or two songs ? I do not rememb^ ; but be sung ^e. 
Was this before Finlay came in ? Yes. ^ ic 

Who went to M*Ilwraith's? All of us, except Grieve. ' -^ 

Was the shop open when you went ? The shutters w«re on t^'Wiodlyw%dik)d 
the door was a wee bit open. / * ">' 

Did you remain in tbe shop, or go into the room ? We went intotfae rooMbi 
Was there a fire-place? Y.es. ; • « r r 

Was the room lighted with gas ? Yes. • i^'i 
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How was it lighted ? It was hanging from the roof. 

What had you in M* II wraith's ? Two half mutchkins. 

Any biscuits ? Yes. 

Was there a table in the middle of that room ^ Yes. 

And forms round it ? Yes. 

Where did you sit there<~.be8ide M'Leaa ? I do not recollect who was sitting 
beside me. 

Where was McLean sitting ? At the far end of the room, I think. 

What size of a room is it ? A good lump larger than the other. 

Who walked with you from Cameron*8 to M'llwraith's / I could not say. 

Was M*Lean before or behind you ? I do not know. 

Had McLean got into Cameron's by the time you got in there? Fes, I 
think so. 

Who went first out of Cameron's / I do not recollect. 

What o'clock was it when you left Cameron's f Past twelve o'clock. 

Who told you ? McMillan told us. 

Waa there a clock at M^lwraith-B? No. 

Had any of you a watch ? No. 

Then you knew it was past twelve only from him telling you ? Yes ; and we 
knew it from all the shops being shut round about 

And you all went to M'Uwraith's except Grieve ? Yes. 

Do you remember if the forms were fixed to the floor, or were loose in their 
places ? If I recollect rightly, they were fixed to the wall in Cameron's. 

Do you r»nember how Conigan was dressed ? He had a round-about -grey 
coat, and moleskin trousers. 

^ (By the Court)»I think you said that you remember distinctly before you 
signed the certificate all that you have told us ? Yes. 

Now, what do you say to its bearing [here his Lordship read the certificate :] 
you have sworn that when you got home to the Briggend it was about half*past 1 
o'clock f There the line is signed wrong : McLean was »ot in my company till 
two o'clock in the morning. » , 

You got home at half-past 1 ? Yes, [ would not take above five minutes to go 
home, and it was about half-past I when I got home. . 

When did you hear of M*Lean being suspected of Smith's murder ? Not till he 
was laid up. 

And when he woi apprehended, yon knew that ke could not be guilty of it ? 
Yes. 

And did you ever think of giving that information to any of the authorities ? 
No, I did not, but the authorities sent for me. 

(By the Solzcitob- General) — You were a member of the Association ? Yes. 

(By the Court)— Had you been in MXean'a company about that time at late 
hours ? No, except that night. 

Is there any particular circumstance that fixes it positively in your mind tjiat it 
was on the 22d of July that M*Lean was in your compaay ? It was at the time of 
the strike, and I knew always the day of the month. 

Does that make you positive that this was the particular night he was in your 
company ? Yes, because it was next morning I heard of Smith being shot > 
" How had that to do with McLean f I never connected the murder of Smith 
•with M'Lean at all, till the night he was apprehended, and then I recollected it 
happened on the night he was with me. 

'At the time you signed that certificate, was McLean put up or not / I think he 
was. 

Now, observe what you have said*, the certificate, is dated 3d of August ; and we 
have it in evidence that McLean was not apprehended till the 6th of August : how 
did you come to connect M' Lean with that murder before he was in custody ? I could 
not bb certain whether he was laid up or not at the time we signed the certificate ; 
but I thought be was, because they were asking me about it : Loag asked me to 
•ign it 

2a 
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Did Loag inform you he was in custody — what did he say to you to make you 
si^n the certificate ? He wanted us to sign it to satisfy M'Lean's friends and ac- 
quaintances that he was with on that night. 

For what purpose ? We were speaking about Willie at that tknc, and I heard 
from Loag that he was suspected of it 

When he asked you to sign the certificate, did he state to you that it was to shew 
that M'Lean did not commit this crime ? Yes. 

How did you happen to be all met together at the time you signed it? It was 
the day in which the strike was settled. 

Were there aqy other persons there but yourselves ? Yes : the room was filled 
with spinners. 

Then the room was full of spinners, and they saw you sign it ? Yes. 
And you said, at the beginning of your examination, that the matter was all 
talked over where you signed it ? Yes. 

It was talked over in that room ? Not talked of in that room — we all knew it. 
I have it in your own words that it was talked over — I ask you again if it was 
there talked over when the room was full of spinners ? It was talked partly over, 
but not all. 

Had you any appointment to meet with those who signed it along with you ? No. 
Had you come together by accident ? No : we had occasion to be there— it 
was on the occasion of the settlement. 

Did you know anything of it till Loag came ? No. 

How many spinners were there ? I could not say — all the spinners that wrought 
in the shop that I wrought in, the Adelphi, were there. 

And all you five that signed it, belonged to that shop ? Yes. 
You said you never heard he was suspected before he was taken up — now, how 
do you reconcile this with your other answers ? We never spoke about it. 

Mr. Robertson here stated to the Court, that he and his learned friends who 
acted with him, had not determined whether they would lead more evidence on 
the part of the prisoners, and said that if the Court agreed to adjourn now, should 
they examine more witnesses, none should be called who had not been inclosed. 

The Lord .Justice Clerk said, certainly the Counsel should have till to-mor- 
row to determine as to this, upon the condition that the witnesses whom they might 
think it expedient to examine, should be inclosed. 

The Solicitor-General said, that as the criminal letters were running letters, 
and expired on Thursday, it was necessary, since the motion for adjournment had 
come from the prisoners' Counsel, that the letters should be considered as ceasing 
to run. • 

The Lord Justice Celrk said, that the proper mode was to deduct the inter- 
vals of adjournment from the date of the letters. 

This was agreed to by the Counsel for the prisoners ; and the Court adjourned 
at half.past ten o'clock, till next morning at ten o'clock. 



SIXTH DAY— Tuesday, 9th Jan. 1838. 

^Exculpatory Emdence-^corUinuecLJ 

JOHN MILLER, Cotton Spinner->( Examined by Mr. Robeetbon)-^You 
are a cotton spinner ? Yes. 

You remember the night Smith was shot ? Yes — on a Saturday night in the 
month of July last 

Where were you that night ? I was in Glasgow that night 

Did you see M'Lean that night ? Yes. 

Where did you see him first ? At Nelson's monument, in the Green. 

What were you doing there ? We were met there for the purpose of receiving 
our aliment 

Were you amusing yourselves in any way ? Yes, putting the stone. 
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Do you remember who were there besides M'Lean ? I suppose there wcr^ 
about 100 there. 

Where did you go ? We went to the Cross from the Green. 

What sort of evening was it ? A soft evening — wet. 

Where did you go from the Cross ? We went down to one Angus Cameron's, 
in the Saltmarket. 

Who were the party that went to Cameron's? Andrew White, William Lock- 
hart, Alexander Stevenson, James Corrigan, James Grieve, John Thom, John 
Andrew, William Hannah, and myself. 

Was M'Lean there? Yes. 

How long did you remain in Cameron's? We went there about half-past 9 
o'clock. 

And how long did you remain there ? We went out about a quarter past 12 
o'clock. 

What were you doing in Cameron's ? We went in for the purpose of getting 
a refreshment 

What did you get ? Some spirits. 

Were you doing anything eUe besides getting the spirits ? Yes, tossing half- 

pence. 

During the time you were in Cameron's, did any body go out ? Yes, William 
McLean went out once. 

How long was he out ? Two or three minutes at the most. 

Did any body come in t Yes, Peter Finlay and John Buchanan. 

Was it that time he went out? Yes, they called on him. 

You say that when you left Cameron's it was a quarter past 12 ? The waiter 
came in twice or thrice, and told us it was past 12 o'clock. 

(By the Court) — Did he desire you to go out ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robebtson)— Who is he ? He is here — I forget his name just now. 

Would you know it if you heard it ? Yes, I think I would. 

Was it M'Millan ? Yes. 

Did you all go out together ? Yes, we went to the opposite side of the street, 
and we met a man — one of our shopmen — one James Walker. 

Where did you go next ? Through Miller's-place and down King -street, and 
went into one M^Ilwraith's, in the Bridgegate. 

Who were all in M'llwraith's? The most I mentioned were there : I think all 
were there except Grieve and Hannah. 

Was M'Lean there ? Yes. » 

How was he dressed ? He had on a dark green coat, moleskin trousers, and a 
black or dark waistcoat, to the best of my knowledge. 
> What kind of hat? A black hat. 

How long did you remain at M*Ilwraith's ? They were crying past one when 
we came out of M'llwraith's. 

Had you drink at M*Ilwraith's ? Yes. 

Where did you go after you left M*Ilwrailh's ? We came out of the door, and 
stayed a little in the street 

What did you do then ? We separated after that. 

Where did you go after that ? I went home. 

WheK do you live ? In PoUockshaws. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor- General) — Did you walk down with 
M'Lean from the Cross ? Yes. 

You yourself? We were all in a body. 

Who walked first ? I could not say. 

Was William M'Lean first ? I could not say William M'Lean was first. 

Were you immediately behind him ? Yes. 

Who came into the house after him ? I came in after him, but I do not know 
whether I was next to him or not : we were sitting in a back room. 

How many rooms are in the house ? I do not know : I never was in it but that 
night 
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How did you go into the room ? We went through the shop into it 

The room opens into the shop ? It is a little back from the shop. 

Is it to the right or left hand ? To the right hand, I think, to the best of iaj 
knowledge; 

Is it a large room ? Not verj large. 

How is it to the room in M'Ilwraith*s ? I think there is very little difference 
between them in size. 

How is it lighted ? With gas. 

Where was the burner ? I do not recollect whether it was in the wall or above 
the table coming xiown from the roof. 

What furniture was in the room? Some forms and some chairs in the 
room. 

Were the chairs at the table ? The table was all seated round. 

With chairs and forms ? Yes, I think both of them were in the room« 

Who sat at the head of the table ? I do not recollect ; we were often changing 
backwards and forwards. 

Where did M'Lean »t ? He sat opponte to me befoi« he went out) but I do 
not know where he sat when he came in again. 

Where were you sitting ? On the seat next the door. 

On which hand ? On' the left side of the room. 

Was it on a chair or bench you sat? On a bench, I think. 

Who sat on your left hand ? I do not recollect. 

And were you all tosang ? Yes. 

Did you toss ? No. 

Did all the rest toss? Yes, the general part of th^m — I do not recollect if ail 
tossed. 

Do you recollect any of the rest who did not toss-^who was the other that 
agreed with you in not tossing ? I was not paying particukr attention<'<-4ome of 
them were tossing at one time and some at another : I did not pay any particular 
attention. 

What were you talking about ? On different subjects. 

Can you tell me anything you talked about? No. 

Were there several songs sung ? There was no song sung, that I mind of. 

(By the Court) — Are you certain of that? Not to my knowledge. 

(By the BoLtcrroR- General) — M'Lean was out about two minutes— ..what time 
was he called for? When the man came in that called him, he said it waa near 
11 o'clock. 

Buchanan came in too, did he not ? Yes, both came in together. 

They sat down ? No. 

Neither of them ? No. 

Did they go out immediately — ^how long did they stop in the room ? Not 
many minutes. 

What had you? We were drinking spirits at the time-^whisky. 

How was it served ? We got in half-a^mutchkin at a time, and one just helped 
' his neighbour. 

How many crystal glasses had you ? We had only one glass. 

Had vou anything with your whisky ? No, I do not recollect 

And it was a quarter past 12 o'elock when you left ? Yes. 

Who went first out ? I do not recoUeet that 

Did you see M'Lean go out — did he walk with you to M'llwraith's ? I do not 
recollect whether I was walking close by him or not 

Did you come all to M*Ilwraith*s at die same time ? Grieve and Hamnh swere 
not at M'Ilwraith*s, all the rest came at the same time. 

Who went first into M*Ilwraith*8 ? William M'Lem^ and the rest foUowed him. 

How long were you going to M<llwraith*s after leaving Cameron*a? It could 
not be 5 or 6 minutes. 

Do you remember what part of the room the door was in Cameron's ? I think 
it was on the right hand side of the lobby. 
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But what part of Uie-room-^WAf it ia the side of the room ? The door wa* at 
the end of the rooQu-^ was like into one comer of the rooou / 

' «Wfaicb oomer ? I could not rightly teU. 

How was it placed— was it on the right or left as you entered the room ? Th^ 
door was at my right hand when I sat down. 

>Wh& was ^n your left hand ? I do not recollect. 

Do you remember where the fire place was ? There was no fire in the roomy 
and I did not notice any fire-place. 

Was there a fire in Maiwratth's ? I did not notice a fire. 

Did you see where the window was in Cameron's ? The room was lighted with 
gas : I did not notice. any windows. 

Had you any thing at M*llwraith's but spirits ? No. 

How long had you remained at M*Ilwraith*s f They were crying pa^t one when 
we came ont 

When did you go in ? About 20 minutes after ] 2 o'clock : we did not put off 
much time on the road. 

What led yew to remember this party on that Saturday night in particular ? I 
paid no particular attention to the night till I heard that William M'Lean was ap- 
prehended. 

When did you hear that ? I think it was a fortnight after that, that I heard it. 

Are you a spinner ? Yes. 

What shop do you belong to ? I was with Mr. Thomson when we struck. 

Do you remember when the strike was settled ? I forget just now. 

Did you attend a meeting of the shop after the strike ? I never attended a 
meeting of the shop after ; there were meetings every morning, but I was at very 
few of them : I went to the country, where I am at present. 

You were not at the meetti^ when the strike was settled? — were you at the 
shop meetiDg at which the settlement of the strike was reported ? Yes^ I recollect 
being at that meettng. 

What do you mean by the settlement of the strike ** When the strike gave way. 

That was done by a general resolutiim of the AsfiOiciation ? Yes. 

And that was reported to each shop ? Yes, each shop appointed men to go to 
their masters.' 

Do you remember what that night waa? I do not recollect 
« (By the Court ).^Where did the meeting of the shop, where this was reported, 
' take place ? The shop that I belonged to met on the fireev* 

(By the Solicitor- General) — Did White belong to your shop? Yea. 

Did the shop not meet at Stevenson's ? I was not at the meeting in Stevens oh's 
at all. 

Did you know of it ? I heard of it afterwards. 

How long after ? I do not recollect whether it was the next morning or not 

Who first spoke to you about this party on Saturday night ? I came into Glas- 
gow on a Monday after breakfast, and met in witi» Mf.r Thomson's spinning 
toaster, Mr. M'Intyre : he cried me back and told me McLean had been appre- 
hended for the murder of Smith : I told him it was impossible be could be 
apprehended for it^ for he had been with me. 

Did you tell him all you told us to-day ? No, he was doming from his breakfast, 
and I did not stop with him : he told me he was apprehended : I told him it could 
not be : the moment he mentioned it to me, I recollected that McLean had, been 
with me. 

What day of the month was it ? It was the second Monday after Smith was 
"ibot, but I do not recollect the day of the month. 

Who walked to M' II wraith's with you? I do not fecoUect 

You separated and went home ? Yes, after we came out of M'llwraith^s. 

(By the Court) — You are sure you knew M'Lean at that time ? Yes. 

Had you known him before ? Yes : I have known him these two or three years. 
' Were you well acquainted with him ? Yes, 1 was very intimate with him. 

Were you a member of the Association ? Fes. 
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Did you ever see M*Lean wxite ?, Yes, . , -. , ^ . ,i. .... . 

You know his hand? I could not say I would know his hand, bat I ha»e*e«i 
him write. . . 

Look at that— (the line found on him when appr©hended)*-is that like 
M'Lean's hand-writing ? I think M'Lean has a better hand than that 

But is that like his writing ? No, from the write I have seen him write, he is 
a very good writer. 

Whosehandwritingis that— (No. 25 of inventory) ^do you koow the hand? 
No. 

Was you ever asked to sign a certificate that M'Lean was in your company ? 
No. 
Do you know M'Lean's father ? Yes. 

(By the Solicitor- General)— You do not know that hand that was laat shewn 
you, at all ? No. 

(By the Court)— Did you see Cameron, the master of the house, when yoa 
were there ? Yes. 

Did he come into the room ? I do not recollect 

Where did you see him ? I think I saw him when I went in first 

Where? 1 do not know particularly what part of the hoqse : I am not certain 
whether I saw him when I went in or not j put I am mostly $ure I saw him that 
night, but in what part of the house I am not sure. 

Do you recollect how much you had in Cameron's ? No. 

Or what you paid for it ? It cost me d^d. in Cameron's, as my. share. 

Who did you see in M*llwraith's ? I saw no person in M'Jlwraith's, except 
M* 1 1 wraith's brother. 

11 was he that served you ? Yes. 

Had you been in M'Lean's company at other periods, about the same time that 
Saturday ? It was some time before that 

You recollect quite well that that Saturday you are speaking off, is the Satur* 
day on >«hich universal report stated Smith was shot? Yes. 

Mr. Robertson — 1 think your Lordships, in shewing the line No. 1^5, shewed 
tbe copy to him without shewing the names. 

The Court — Fes. 

Mr. Robertson.— Of which your Lordships will te kind enough to take a note. 

Lord Justice Clerk.— Certainly, the witness saw the whole of the copy ;. but 
the names were folded down so that he could not see them. 

JAMES GRIEVE, Cotton- Spinner— (Examined by Mr. Anderson) You 

are a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 

Fou remember the night Smith was shot last summer ? Yes, on a ^turday 
night 

Do you remember the day of the month ? The 22d July, 

Were you in the Green that night ? Yes. 

What time did you go there ? About half-past 8 o'clock. 

What did you go for ? I went to get my aliment 

You were a turn-out dotton-spinner ? Yes— 1 was in the strike at the time. 

(By the Court) — Were you a member of the Association ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Anderson) — A good many were along^with you ? Yes. 

Do you remember the names of any of them ? A great number ; M'Lean 
was there, Lockhart, White, Millar, and a great number. 

What time did you leave the Green ? About half-past 9 o'clock. 

Where did you go to ? We went to the Cross. 

Where did you go to from the Cross ? To one Angus Cameron's. 

What sort of a night was it ? It came on a little rain, that was the cause of us 
leaving the Green. 

Who went to Cameron's with you ? I remember the most of them ; MXean, 
Millar, Lockhart, Stevenson, Jaffray, Hannah, WHite : I do not recollect the naiiif# 
of any more. 

Was Andrew there? Yes, Andrew was there. 
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What time did you get to Cameron's ? ft was 20 minutes to 10 o'clock when 
wcbiwemtio the Cross, and it might be 10 minutes or a quarter from ten o'clock, 
when we went in. 

How long did you continue in Cameron's ? Till after 12 o'clock. 
What were you doing? Drinking spirits. 
Did any one go out during that time ? M'Lean went out. 
How long was he away ? He was not exceeding 2 minutes. 
What made him go out ? One Peter Finlay, and one John Buchanan, called on 
him at the door, and he brought them in with him. 

What time might this be ? It was shortly before 1 1 o'clock. 
How do you know it was that time ? I thought it from the time we went in. 
Did they sit long ? They just came in and asked who had the aliment : we told 
tbem, and they got a dram of whisky and then went away. 

How long might they have been in the room altogether ? Not passing 5 minutes, 
as I think. 

Did McLean go with you when you went out of the house ? Yes. 
This was a little after 12 o'clock ? Yes. 

Where did you go to after that ? I went home — I parted with them there. 
You did not go to M*I1 wraith's ? No, I did not. 
Where did you stop ? I stopped at Tradeston. 

What time did you go home? I had not gone far, when they were calling half- 
past 12. 

You distinctly remember hearing the hour called ? Yes. 
( Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate) — You are a cotton-spinner ? Yes. 
What mill do you belong to ? 1 have not wrought for some time past : it is about 
18 months since I wrought. 

What mill did you work in ? In Thomson's when I wrought last. 
Did you attend the meetings of Thomson's shop during the strike ? Yes, during 
the strike, but none before. 

Did you attend the meeting of the mill when the strike was made up ? We 
had a meeting first in the Lyceum rooms, and Thomson's mill met at Stevenson's 
in Hutchesontown. 

How came you to go to that meeting when you were not working at the time ? 
I was on aliment at the time of the strike. 

What made you leave Thomson's mill ? I was in bad health. 
You say you went down to the Cross at 20 minutes before 10 o'clock, ai.d 
when you left the Cross, at about a quarter or ten minutes to 10 o'clock, you 
went with the rest to Cameron's — was M4^ean before you or after you ? We 
were all together, but M'Lean like walked foremost. 
Were you near him ? Yes, just at his back. 

You are well acquainted with him ? 1 have been acquainted with him for 18 
months or better. 

When you came to Cameron's, did you see Cameron in the shop ? No, not 
when 1 went in, but I saw him when I had remained in a little while. 
Where did you see him ? He came in with change into the room. 
Who did he give the change to ? To William Johnstone. 
Do you remember if he said anything when he gave the change to Johnstone ? 
I could not say, 1 do not recollect of him saying anything. 

Do you remember if he took a little whisky after he came in ? No. 
Did he come in afterwards ? He came in afterwards with some drink. 
To whom did he give the drink ? He put it down on the table. 
Did he say anything then ? No, he went away. 

Did you see him in the shop after that, when you went out ? No, I saw nono 
but his map, and a woman, and a man getting drink at the counter. 

What is the shopman's name ? X cannot recollect^I cannot tell his name ; I 
harre se^ him here. 

Have you seen Cameron hen; ? No. 
You know Cameron by sight ? Yes. 
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Have you ever spoken to him ? Yes. • '' 

I!toe than onoe ? Yes. 

Had you been in his house before ? Never before, but I have been in it since. 

Often ? Twice, I think. 

When you were in it since, were you in the same room you were in that night? 
No, in another room. 

How did the room you were in enter from the shop ? You went through the 
shop : one room faces you, and the other enters on the rigfht hand side : we went 
into the room at the right hand side. 

How is the door placed ? At one end of the room. 

Is it in the middle or in the comer of the room ? At the one side. 

Where did you sit ? In the middle of the ro(Hn. 

There was a table ? Yes. 

What did you sit on ? On a form. 

Were there chairs in the room ? I think there were chain. 

Where did McLean sit ? He sat right opposite me. 

What was said or done when you went there ? We were cracking different 
ways— we began tossing for gills^jeering in sport, and so on» 

Do you remember anything of the convocation? We were tidkiBg of our 
neighbours : mostly all our talk was about one man-*->one James Swinhie-^we 
were talking about him being so ill-natured when at his worL 

Were you talking about the strike ? No. 

Do you remember anything M%ean said or did ? He was tossing along with 
the rest of us. 

Did you toss ? Yes. 

Did M *Lean talk about Swinnie ? I did not hear him. 

Do you remember anything he said or did? He was tossing along witfi the rest 
of us— I oould not say what words passed, but we were all talking together. 

Where was the window of the room, or had it a window ? It is most likely it 
would have a window, but it was shut up : I never was in the room before, and 
have not been there since. 

Had it a fire-place ? I did not observe a fire-.place either, there was no 6re on. 

Did you sign that certificate ? (shews witness) Yes. 

Did you read it ? I heard it reaid. 

Will you read it now ? I am not good at reading write. 

Hold it in your hand while I read it to you-^(here the Lord Advocate read it) 

is that what was read to you ? Yes, but I am not correct about the two hours, 

I was only in his company till about 12 o'clock. 

Who read it to you ? One Thomas Loag read it, and asked us to sign it. 

Did he explain the purpose of it ? Yes. 

When was it that he brought it to you ? That day of the settlement 

Was that the night you spoke to him at Stevenson's ? Yes. 

Was that the dd of August ? I do not know, but it was at that meeting. 

What day of the week was it ? It was on a Thursday. 

Had you heard anything about it before ? No, till the line was brought in. 

Who were present when it was brought in ? Thomas Loag, William Jobastone, 
John Thorn, Andrew White, James Corrigan, — I could not name all these who 
were there. 

How many people might there be there ? Twenty or more. 

(By the Court) — Was John Miller there ? I could not say. 

(By the Lord ADVoCATfi) — Did Loag explain in their presence whatwss the 
purpose of signing it? Yes, he said that he had seen M*Lean*s father, and. he had 
asked him if we would sign the line to satisfy the neighbours and his frieods that 
William was in our company that Saturday night. ^ 

Why was it necessary to satisfy the neighbours? He told us that WiUiam 
McLean had left the town at that time, and it was to satisfy the neighbourfr and 
friends that he was in our company that night, and that it was not him thut com- 
mitted the depredation that night. 
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What depredaiion was it ? The shooting of Smith. 

Did he say aaything of his being accused of beating a Mr. Miller of Lancefield ? 
No. 

Had you before heard that any body suspected M*Lean of shooting Smith ? 
Ko. 

Was that before M*Lean was apprehended ? It was before McLean was appre- 
hended that the line was brought in. 

How long before ? I could not exactly say how long before. 

Many days ? I do not recollect. 

But are you sure it was before ? I am sure it was before. 

Did you not object to sign that he was in the company till 2 o'clock ? I object- 
ed to that : but his remaining in my company till 12 o'clock, was the cause of my 
signing it* 

(By the Court)— When you objected, did Loag say anything about it^? He said 
when I was in his company till 12 o'clock I might sign it 

Did any other body say anything ? Andrew White was not for signing it at all-* 
he did not sign it, bat he ordered another man to sign it for him. 

What was his objection to sign it ? I could not say. 

Wlio wgned it for him ? John Tom. 

Did Joha Thorn sign for himself, or did White sign for him ? John Thom sign- 
ed for himself and White both. 

The Lord Advocate. — The upper part of this paper is not signed by any 
body. It is ia these words-—*' This is to certify, that William McLean was 
in my house from 10 o'clock, p.m. on Saturday, till 12 o'clock," was that 
read? Tes, it was all read together: this is the part I should have signed. 

But you signed till 2 o'clodi? But I told you I was wrong two hours:, 
he was just in my company till 12 o'clock* 

Did any person sing when you were at Cameron's ? I could not recollect 
whether there were any songs or not* 

(By the Coatt>>— Who proposed going to Cameronls? McLean. 

Did he appear to know it before ? Yes, he appeared to know it. 

Where did you sit yourself, at Cameron's ? Abont the middle of the room. 

Was the matter talked over about your being in Cameron's ? It was talked 
over about us being in Cameron's that night 

You said there were a number of persons there besides those who signed the 
paper— did any of them take any part in that conversation ? The y said it was 
but right we should sign the paper, when we were in his company &at night, to 
satisfy his friends. 

Did that make any impression upon you (o lead you to sign it ? I dare say it 
might 

Can you name any of the persons that spoke about it ? I think John Stark 
spoke about it for one : I remember of them speaking abont it^ but I cannot re- 
collect all who spoke about it 

Had the persons there belonging to the Adelphi work belonged to the strike ? 
Yes ; and had been in the strike. 
- And were members of the Association ? Fes. 

Were any persons in the room that were not members of the Association ? 
No, I do not think it 

PETER FINLAY, Cotton Spinner_( Examined by Mr. H. Q. Bell)— Do 
you remember the day Smith was shot? Yes. 

On a Saturday ? Yes, the 22d July. 

You are a cotton-spinner? Yes. 
i Had you occasion to call that Saturday evening at the shop of Angus Came- 
ron ? I had 
^ In going there did you meet any one who went with you ? Yes^ John Buchanan. 

About what hour was it when you called at Cameron's? Between 10 and II 
«''clock ; to the best of my knowledge it would be about that time. 

Did you ask for M*Lean ? I first asked for one William Johnston : Angus 
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Cameron went in to see, and came out and said he was not in ; he told tne he Had' 
gone out about three or four minutes before : Buchanan asked for one Jinin 
Stark : Cameron went in the second time to see, and he came out and told Bu- 
chanan that he was not in, — that he had gone out three or four minutes before 
we called : Angus told me M'Lean and others were in ; so I told Angus to tell 
M*Lean to come out. 

Did he come out ? He did. 

What did he say when he came out ? I do not remember the words that passed : 
we were no time at the door ; he asked us in. 

Did you go in ? We did. 

Had you a dram when you went in ? There was a half-mutchkin stoup on the 
table : M'Lean looked and it was empty, and he called for another, and we had a 
dram. 

Did you leave Cameron's after that? I remained about half an hour altogether 
in the house. 

(By the Court)— In that company ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Bell) — Did you leave them? I did. 

Did you leave M'Lean and the other spinners in the house? Yes, I left Him 
and about 8 of them. 

(Cross-examined by the Solicitor- General) — Who brought in the spTrita 
that M'Lean called for ? I do not know whether it was Angus Cameron or Ms 
man. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — What was said during the half hour you were 
there ? I do not recollect the whole that was said : a lad and I had Sortie talk our- 
selves. 

Who was he? Grieve. 

What about? When I went in I had not got my aliment, and Grieve consider- 
ed that I should have paid a share of the half-mutchkin. 

Where was M'Lean sitting ? I think there were four between him and me. 

You were sitting ? Yes. 

Was Buchanan sitting too ? Yes. 

Where was M*Lean sitting ? As 1 entered the room door he was sitting exactly 
across the table almost opposite the door. 

And he remained there after you sat down ? He did. 

(By the Court) — You sat near the door ? Yes. 

(By the Lord Advocate) — Was any body between you and the door? No ; 
as I entered the door I sat down on the left hand ; M*Lean was on the opposite 
side. 

Do you remember any thing that passed ? There may have been a few words, 
but I do not recollect. 

Was there any tossing of halfpence ? I believe it was past before I went in. 

(By the Court) — When you came out of Cameron's where did you go ? I 
went down the Saltmarket alongst Hutcheson*s Bridge. 

Where did you part with Buchanan ? At the corner of Crown-street 

What time might that be ? About half twelve. 

Are there any particular circumstance that fixes it on your mind that this even- 
ing you called at Cameron's was the very evening, the 22d of July ? There was : 
William Johnston had to lift our aliment, and I called there for my aliment, and t 
remember it was the 22d of July. 

How often was the aliment paid ? Once a-week. 

And it had been paid regularly on the Saturday night? Not regularly, biit 
generally on the Saturday. 

Had you been a spinner in the Adelphi ? Yes. 

Were you a member of the Association? Yes, I was. 

Do you remember the settlement of the strike ? I cannot recollect 

When did it happen ? I think on the dd of August. 

Were you at the shop meeting that night ? I do not remember. 

Were you at Stephenson's that night ? I am not certain. 
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Was that not the place where the shop u^ed to meet? Sometimes we were there, 
but.wQ were not regular. 

Was there on that day first of all a general meeting in the Lyceum rooms ? I 
couid not gay. 

Was you not at a meeting iji the Lyceum rooms ? No, I was not. 

Were you present at any meeting of the shop when it was proposed that certain 
persons should sign a certificate in regard to the evening of the 22d ? I do not 
know. 

VV ere you present when certain persons signed ? I do not recollect. 

You know Miller and Loag ? Yes. 

Now, were you present or not present the night on which a proposal was made 
to sign a certificate in regard to the 22d of July ? Ob ! you are referring to the 
22d ? — ^yes, I was present on that evening. 

And the certificate was relative to William McLean ? Yes. 

Where was that meeting ? In that house — Stephenson's. 

Was it on the 3d of August ? I could not say the date. 

Was it not upon the day the strike was settled ? 1 am not sure of that. 

Was Buchanan there ? I do not know whether he was there or not. 

Did John Tom sign that certificate ? I think he did. 

Did you hear any body refuse to sign it ? Not to my knowledge. 

Who brought it to the meeting ? Some of the men, but who it was I could not 

Did any at the meeting urge the men to sign it ? No, I did not hear any thing 
about it. 

Was there a persoa of the name of Stark there ? I am not sure : he may have 
been there, but I am not sure. 

Did Stark speak about it ? I do not know whether he spoke about it or not. 

Before you went home to your own abode on the night of the 22d, did you hear 
of a man being shot ? No, I did not. 

Was there any other meeting of that mill in Stephenson's after the men had 
commenced work ? I do not know ; only one returned to his wheels in that mill. 

Was there any meetings after the strike of that shop except one ? I could not 
say. 

You mean to say that you have been at no meeting of the shop after the strike ? 
No, only at that one. 

JOHN M'MILLAN — (Examined by Mr. Robertson)— You are a shopman 
with Angus Cameron in the Saltmarket ? Yes. 

You remember the night Smith was shot ? Yes, 

What night was it ? The 22d July, Saturday night, as far as I remember. 

Do you remember any cotton-spinners being in Cameron's house that night ? 
I do. 

Did you serve them ? Yes. 

What did they g«t ? The first that I gave them that I remember, was two half 
mutchkins of whisky. 

How many were there ? I did not count them ; but from the way they filled the 
room, there might have been from 8 to 11. 

Did you see them doing any thing when yo^ went out and in ? Nothing. 

Did you hear any noise of tossing halfpence ? I heard a shufiQing of money 
some way or other, perhaps dividing their money ; I gave them some small change 
myself. 

What time did they come ? It might have been well on to 9 o'clock : the house 
was lighted when they came in. 

l)id you know any of them ? They were strangers ; I never saw them before 
that : I had not been long in the place before that 

Did you hear the names of any of them ? Yes ; when they first came in my 
master was not in, and I heard only one : when I served them the first time, they 
said they had no money till they would get their aliment : when my master came 
in, I told him such a company came in -. I opened the door to him, and he look- 
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ed, aad told me (here was one William McLean sitting in the einmei-, and thdt he 
knew him well, and that he was a decent lad, and paid always w^lt it! fhe stiop 
before. " 

After that, did tbey call for more liquor ? Yes, for whisky again : I do not Ve- 
member whether they got any more porter again. 

Any biscuit? We always gire cake or biscuit 

When they were there, did any other men come ? They were a long time* in 
before any body came. 

How long ? 1 could not tell you : I had other things to do ; the house was throng 
that night 

When these two men came, what did they say ? They asked me if there were 
cotton-spinners in : I said X did not know, but I would go and ask : I went to ask, 
and told them they were cotton-spinners, and the two men went in and stopped 
about 10 minutes. 

You did not know these men ? No, I could not say. 

Did they go away again — after that had they more spirits ? They bad a liftlei 
but I do not remember how they were getting it — but they stopped a long 
time. 

Did you know which of the men was McLean, after your master told you there 
was a M'Lean there ? I think he wa» in on the Monday, or some day next week 
again, but I am not certain. 

Do you know him now ? Yes, I think I should know him. M*Lean being 
pointed out to him, witness said» I think that is the man — 1 would not go past that 
man for him, but it is not the same dress he had on. 

How was he dressed that night ? In some kind of square coat, dark or green, 
but I rather think it was green, round breasted. 

Is it like the coat you have (a sort of surtout) ? Aye, something like it 

What kind of trousers ? I cannot tell. 

What time do you usually shut shop ? On Saturday, at 12 o'clock ; sometimes 
10 or 12 minutes past it— .12 o'clock is our regular hour. 

Do you let your customers know when it is 12 o'clock? Yes» we let them 
know — ^we let them know before 12. 

Did you give that party waming that night ? I do not remember, the house 
was so throng, but I might give them warning. 

What o'clock was it when they left ? I could not really tell the certain time — it 
might have been half-past U, or maybe farther, for the true time I could not say. 

Do you mean it was well on to half-past 1 1, or it might have been later ? It 
might have been later, but I could not be certain, for the house was throng. 

Did they all go together ? As far as I remember, they all went out to- 
gether : I did not miss any of them away. 

Did they pay for what they had got ? Yes, they did. 

You said M*Lean came back on the Monday ? Yes, either Monday, or shortly 
after that. 

When he did come back that day, had he the same dress he had on em the 
Saturday ? I observed no ^flbrence. 

(Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate) — Cameron was not in when they 
first came in ? No. 

What time did he come ? It might have been about half-an-hour after ; I could 
not tell. 

Did he remain till the shop shut ? I think he did. 

Was he going about ? Yes—he would not be much out, exeept going <b a 
neighbour's house for change. 

Did he assist in serving his customers that night? He did. 

Did he go into that room ? I think he did go in once. 

What did he go in with ? With a gill, or half-a-mutcfakin of whisky. 

Did he stay any time when he went in ? No, he had no time to spare. 

When did you shut up the shop ? 12 o'clock. 

Was Cameron there when you shut up the diop ? Yes. 
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•Was he in tb9 sliop^ when tliese persoiis went out ? I am sure he would be in : 
I dq not reDBember of hit being out anjF time. 

Did he speak to any of them when they went out ? I cannot say. 

But you are ^te sure that he remained till the shop was shut up ? I ara quite 
sure of that 

Was it before or after 12 o'clock was called ? It was called, and the door was 
shut at 12 :. there -might have been one or two acquaintances in the shop. 

Did any of the other companies remain aflfcer they went out? The house was 
throng, and I cannot tell what time they went out : they could not all go out at 
one time. 

Did the spinners all go away at one time ? Yes. 

Was their room empty when they went out ? Yes, quite empty. 

After they went out and their room empty, was there any other companies or 
parties in the house ? Yes, I dare say there were some in, but I cannot tell ^u. 

Did any people go into the room they had left after they went out? Yes, there 
were two, but as far as I recollect, they did not sit down : I shut the door after 
me when I gave them what they wanted, and Csonerou went in» and they were 
some acquaintances of his own. 

Who were these two persons ? I did not know them. 

Had you ever seen them befoce ? I do not know. 

Have you ever seen them since ? I do not remember : I cannot take heed of 
every person that comes itt-<— I do not recollect. 

RecoUeet the question, and think before you speak — whether you saw these two 
men that went into the room where these cotton spinners had been, and were 
Cameron's friends^-^whether you had ever seen them before or since ? 1 do not re- 
collect of seeing them since, and I was quite a stranger in the place at that time. 

Did Cameron go into the room with them ? No, he did not : he stood with the 
door in his hand open — ^they asked him in. 

You, mean to come into Uie room ? Yes, they wanted to speak With him. 

Did he go into the room, and speak to them ? No, he did not go past the door. 

Did he stand in the door-way ? Yes. 

And he spoke to them from the door-way ? Yes — I was not beside him. 

Have you wy doubt that he spoke t6 them ? I am most sure that he spoke to 
them. 

Where were you at the time? I was at the counter, putting by the glasses. 

Were you not near enough to hear what Cameron said ? JHo, 

How far is the counter from the door-way — is it as £sur as from you to me ? It is 
much more farther than the length of this place altogether. 

I9 it a large shop ? Not a very large shop. 

Is it a long shop ? It goes far back, but not a large shop. 

And you do not call it a large shop from the wall here to the fire-place ? No. 

Do you know M'llwraith's ^op ? No. 

What is the size of the room they were in ? The shop is larger than the room 
they were in. 

Is it twice the size ? No, I do not believe it i^-^die front of the shop. 

Y(m did not hear what Cameron said to these two men ? No. 

Where is Cameron now ? In Glasgow. 

Is he here ? Not that I know of. 

(By the Court) — While the men were in the room, did any one come out? I 
did not miss any of them away. 

Did you see any of them go out ? No • Q^e of them spoke to & man at the 
door, and turned in again. 

Might any of them go out without you 8ft^*og it? ^®*» ^^Y might go to the 
door without my missing them. ^* 

When they did go away, can you ^^ . ^Yie ^laoner M*Leaii was among " 

them ? I think be was among the last. ^ \Vv^ 

Are you sure of it ? I am not very s^^ * ^\d ^ol tavsa aii^ ot l\ietn. 

When that man came back on the M^^^ V)^^ ^otfkeoVVwdoy.for what purpose 
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did he come T When he was passing by with one or two of then;, he migh^ havic 
a gill of whisky or something, hut I do not kni^w. 

Did that man, at this time, or any other, say anything about the meeting 
in the house on the Saturday? No, I hieard no word about their meeting. 

Had you then heard of the murder of Smith ? Yes, I heard it upon Sunday. 

Did any of the men that came the day after speak about the murder ? 
They might speak about it in the house, but not to me. 

Were those that came back with him aft the meeting on Saturday? I do 
not know. 

GILBERT M'lLVVRAITH— (Examined by Mr. Robeetson)— What are 
you to your trade? A tailor. 

Docs your brother keep a spirit shop in the Bridgegate ? Yes. 

Were you keeping the shop in the month of July last ? Yes, I kept it for him 
four days. 

Was it about the time of Smith's murdet ? Yes. 

You remember the night of that murder — it was Saturday night ? I did not 
hear till Monday that it had taken place on Saturday night. 

Do you remember any cotton-spinners coming to your bi'other^s house that 
night? Yes. 

Was it late ? About 12 : the watchman was calling past I^ just as they came in. 

How many were there of them ? I could not exactly say ; but I think about 8 
or 9 of them. 

Did you know any of them ? Yes, one in particular thit I knew : I did not 
know any of the rest. 

Who was the one you knew? William M'Lean. 

Is that the man ? It is the man sitting there. 

Had you known him before ? Yes, I knew him for 8 or 9 years. 

Had you shut up the shop? The shuts were on, and the door was put too, but 
not barred, when they came. 

How was M'Lean dressed? He had on a dark green coat, light moleskin trou- 
sers, and light vest. 

(By the Court) — Are you quite sure of that dress ? Yes. 

(By Mr. Robertson)— Were the moleskin trousers and vest clean or dirty ? 
They were not just clean — soiled a little. 

Had he any appearance of having been running or heated in any way ? No. 

What sort of a hat had he ? It was not a very good hat ; it was a common black 
hat. 

Had the party any spirits ? Yes. 

How long did they remain ? It was about one o'clock when they went away. 

Did they all go together ? Yes* 

The SouciTOR>GEN£BAL.»^>My Lords, I have to request your Lordships to 
expunge from your notes the deposition of the witness, Daniel Montgomery, 
which was taken down by the Clerk and signed by the witness. The Montgomery 
I meant is a different person ; and I make this statement lest the signed declara- 
tion of Daniel Montgomery might make an impression on the Jury. 

Mr. RoBERTSOK..*--This is what I expected from my learned friend the Soli- 
citor-General. 

The Lord Justice Clerk then expunged the declaration alluded to from his 
notes, and directed the Jury to do the same. 

The proof for the pannels terminated at 2 o*clock. 
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TKe bOED ADVOCATE then ad^lressed the Jury on the part of the Prose- 
cution as follows :—« 

May it please your Lordships. — Gentlemea of the Jury, The evidence in 
this long and protracted trial, in which yau have bad so fatiguing a duty to per- 
form, is now closedi and it becocnes my duty to address you on the part of the 

prosecution After the long time you have been engaged in this trial, and the 

close attention you have paid to it, 1 fe^l myself bound, as far as { can, to avoid 
occupying more of your time than is absolutely necessary, and in doing so, I trust 
to go over the case, not perhaps in the form which might have been adopted in 
contradicting the different questions before you, but in such a form as may 
make it the most easy for you to make up your minds as to the result of 
this trial, and save time to you afterwards in the deliberations which you 
shall have to be engaged in together. 

It is necessary, in the first place, that you should have a clear and distinct 
view of the question on which these prisoners are tried. According to the 
form by which all criminals are brought to justice in Scotland, the Public 
Prosecutor is obliged, in the first place, regularly and distinctly to describe 
the difierent crimes with which the party is charged, and what is the Law in 
regard to them, and then he stales the facts in which he maintains that those 
parties are convicted. That is termed the major proposition of the indictment. 
It ought to state clearly what are the crimes of which the parties are accused. 
They can be accused of nothing else ; and the question you have afterwards to 
consider in weighing the evidence is, whether there are such facts proved as call 
on you to pronounce a verdict that any of these crimes so charged have been com- 
mitted by the persons accused. You will perceive the different charges stated dis- 
tinctly and clearly in the outset of these criminal letters. I wish you first to direct 
yoqr attention to them, to see if you have a clear idea of the crimes with which 
these parties are charged, on which you are called upon to return a verdict. 

The first charge states the law to be this, " that by the laws of this and of every 
other well-governed realm illegal conspiracy of workmen forcibly and illegally to 
raise or keep up wages or the price of labour, by means of threats, intimidation, 
and molestation to other workmen, and by perpetration of acts of wilful and illegal 
violence against the persons or property of masters or workmen, with the illegal 
and felonious intent and purpose of thereby deterring and intimidating them, re- 
spectively, from giving or taking employment at the rate of wages or on the terms 
which they please." This, Gentlemen, is the first charge, — it is a charge of con- 
spiracy alone to do those things by felonious and illegal means, and it is not dis- 
puted that it is in itself a crime. But it is more necessary to direct your attention 
to the next charge, because it is not merely a conspiracy — not merely forming a 
design to control other workmen from accepting such rate of wages as they thought 
proper, and to control masters and prevent them from employing workmen ; but 
it is forming a conspiracy to carry their designs into effect by employing illegal 
means. It does not rest merely on the conspiracy, the intention or design to ac- 
complish those objects illegally, but it charges that they carried them into effect 
by a variety of illegal apts. Look, then, at this next charge. " As also, ille- 
gal coNSPiHACY OF WORKMEN, forcibly and illegally to raise or keep up wages, or 
the price of labour, by means of the writing and sending threatening letters to 
masters or their managers, and of the wilfully setting fire to, or attempting to set 
fire to the dwelling-houses, mills, or warehouses of owners, masters, or their mana- 
gers, and of the forcibly invading of the dwelling-houses of workmen, and of as- 
saulting and murdering workmen, or by means of the perpetration of one or more 
of these unlawful acts, with the illegal and felonious intent and purpose of thereby 
deterring and intimidating them respectively from giving or taking employment 
at the rate of wages or on the terms which they please ; and when such threaten- 
ing letters are written and sent to such masters or their managers, and fire is set 
to, or attempted to be set fire to, dwelling-houses, mills, or warehouses of owners, 
masters, or their managers, and the dwelling-houses of workmen are invaded, and 
themselves assaulted and murdered, or one or more of these unlawful acts are 
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perpetrated in pursuance of the said object and purpose of such illegal conspiracy." 
It is necessary that you should have this clearly in view, that the accomplishing 
these objects by these illegal means, the employing of those means for those pur- 
poses, constitutes the crime stated to you, v^hether accompanied by all these illegal 
acts, or by one or more of them ; and when you consider the facts, and have to re* 
turn your verdict, you must weigh well in your mind whether they. were peiTpe- 
trated or proved to have been carried on and conducted by the persons now ac- 
cused at this bar. 

You see, therefore, that the charges before you are of conspiracy unlaw- 
fully to affect the rate of wages, of intimidating workmen by violence against 
them — by setting fire to houses and mills, and by these means offering con- 
straint on both masters and workmen, and in the accomplishment of these 
objects endeavouring to perpetrate them by all the means there stated, conclud- 
ing with murder. 

There is a separate charge of sending threatening letters ; and the crime of 
murder stated as a crime, done for the unlawful purpose and felonious intent 
of deterring other workmen from continuing to carry on their lawful occupa- 
tions. 

I trust the statement I have made is sufficient to shew you that the charges 
that are made are distinctly enumerated, and that you have a perfectly clear 
idea of what the prisoners are accused of; and that you are prepared to go 
into the evidence on which a conviction is asked. So far from considering 
it unlawful in workmen, by fair and lefjnl means, to endeavour to raise their 
wages, I consider it the undoubted right of every person to do so. The most 
sacred riorht which a person possesses is that of using his labour in any way he 
thinks fit. It was a question, accordinaf to the former state of the law, whether 
peaceable combination by workmen was legal or not, and in questions that oc- 
curred in reg.ird to it, opposite opinions were entertained by lawyers of great 
eminence ; and in Rngrland it was settled that it was illegal to combine. But an 
act was afterwards passed to the effect, that when such combination did no injury 
to others, they might combine, as they thought fit, to raise their wages — ^they might 
combine to raise them, if they did so peaceably, by fair and legal means. I f^nd 
no fault with workmen for so doing. Workmen may do so — all men may do so ; 
but they are not to interfere with the rights of others. Each man and all men 
may demand what wages they think fit, but they have no right to compel any 
man not to take the wages offered, or compel masters to give a rate of wages 
which they do not think proper to give. Any interference with tJie rights of in- 
dividuals, to prevent them from carrying on their labour as they think fit, must be 
fatal to the commerce, industry, and prosperity of any country. It is only in free 
countries where manufactures and industry have been carried on with success. 
The labourer is at his T)wn disposal, and no man can control him ; but where any 
control is exercised, more especially when vested in a number of men, it is asserted 
that in a short time the prosperity of that country and the manufactures of that 
country will soon come to an end. Nothing could more certainly be f^tal to all 
concerned in commerce and manufactures — to every workman concerned in them 
in this and every other part of the country, than violence or control offered to the 
employer or the employed. Let me not be misunderstood. I consider that all 
men have a right to the produce of their labour. No man, or body of men, have 
a right to control it, or to exercise any violence in regard to it ; and in bringing, 
this prosecution, which has been the subject of much discussion elsewhere, I main-,, 
tain that this is a prosecution to protect the labour and the rights of workmen, 
and to free them from the shackles which tyranny has imposed on them by the 
falsest and most hypocritical pretences. What I wish your attention to be parti- 
cularly directed to is this, that while these persons pretended to be doing what is | 
perfectly harmless, they were secretly, and evidently, and darkly, and artfully. ^ 
pushing those designs by which they thought they would accomplish their objects, * 
for a long series of years, until at last it was unfolded to the public. It is neces- ' 
sary for you to consider the means by which this conspiracy has been carried on, ! 
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and the manner in which it had escaped detection. While this Association wa^ 
pushing an object which was apparently harmless, they had, step by step, been led 
to the perpetration of the greatest crimes. The acts of violence that had been 
perpetrated in Glasaow for many years past surprised and astonished the country. 
They were so unlike the character of this country, and so different from the usual 
feelingtf of Scotchmen, that they excited the deeper surprise. The throwing 
of vitriol — the asdassinating harmless and innocent persons — the shooting at 
individuals in open day, are acts which were committed there, acts quite unlike 
any thing that we are acquainted with any where else, quite unlike what any 
man would do, unless he was goaded on by some strong personal motive, such as 
deprives an individual of all ordinary feeling. It was step by step that those crimes 
came to be perpetrated. Step by step these persons came to be placed in a situa- 
tion, in which they come to lose all the ordinary feelings of humanity. The mem- 
bers of this Association came by degrees to be in great difficulty, and in great 
want ; and individuals in such a situation may be often made to commit crimes 
on which they would previously have looked with abhorrence. Here we have 
a great body of persons all placed in the same condition, engaged in a strike, 
and if they can achieve it they are entitled to do so ; but look at their con- 
dition if they fail : week after week they are reduced to greater wants. We 
have it in evidence that when this Association first commenced their strike, 
they had an aliment of 3s. in the week, Ccicb man, which was gradually re. 
dnced to Is. 6d. and Is. in the week, and latterly to niuepence. What a 
state of misery is this into which they were thrown ! When the strike was 
first proposed and argued, how few, if any, would have been disposed to enter 
upon it, if they could have foreseen the result! When they could not ac- 
complish their object by fair means — when they were reduced to the utmost 
misery and wretchedness, they proceeded to attempt fire-raising, to the throw- 
ing of vitriol, the beating of workmen, to the attempt to burn and destroy 
mills, and to the sending of threatening letters ; and when they failed in ac- 
complishing their object by these means — when, reduced to the greatest and 
most abject state of necessity, they employed one of the most reckless of themselves 
to carry this intimidation farther, by assassinating one of the workmen who had 
accepted of work upon the terms offered by the masters. Every one of these 
charges have been established by an overwhelming series of evidence, which 
leaves no room for doubt as to the nature of this conspiracy. It remained for a 
long time in obscurity and darkness, — it was carried on with the greatest skill and 
art, and by which those persons at the head of it endeavoured to conceal from all 
the power they exercised and the means they employed. The whole is now un- 
folded. I might, I think, safely say that I could reason this case upon the facts 
appearing in the declarations of these prisoners, and upon the evidence of their 
own witnesses, unquestionable facts that cannot be disputed, not but that there 
is much evidence which it is necessary for you to weigh and consider, but 
the very nature of the conspiracy, after the facts which you have heard, is 
fully made out even by their own witnesses, and by the statements they them- 
selves have made in their declarations. 

First, then, I call your attention to the statements in their own declarations, for 
they exhibit the spirit with which they have carried on their conspiracy, and the 
means by which they endeavoured to attain the object which it had in view. I 
would not wish to dwell particularly, where there is so much evidence, on the de- 
clarations of a prisoner, if he was ignorant of the law and of the facts ; but these 
prisoners were placed at the head of the combination — they were acquainted with 
all the various trials that had taken place, of individuals belonging to the Associ- 
ation charged with acts of violence, and they shewed that they were skilful in 
avoiding every thing that might afford the means of detection- You will see how 
they avoided, in their several declarations, any fair, clear statement, and how they 
pretended ignorance of these measures which they were appointed to manage. 
Observe here, that the taking of secret oaths is no part of the charge. Secret 
oaths and secrecy, are charged as means employed by the combination, in order to 
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obtain 8Uoeefl»; and you will be satisGed, from all the evidence, that they had the 
m«Bnfl of enforcing secrecy on all the persons connected with their proceedings : 
and here is one point, before considering the evidence, that you ought to bear in 
mind, I mean the great difficulty on the part of the Crown of establishing this prO' 
secution by evidence. Here aro 800 persons, according to their own account,, di- 
rectly engaged in thia Association ; and I believe that that statement is rather below 
than above the troth. On these cotton«spinner» a great number of others depend 
-^ptecers, who reoeive a certain amovnt of wages for their assistance in this species 
&f manufacture. It is farther evident that a> great many other persons, publicans, 
and those who furnish them with food and clothes, must be dependent on that 
body ; and if that body are all engaged in the same views, and urge each other in 
one common object, which they think may lead to promote their interest, what 
other effect can it have than tend to destroy all the social principles which govern 
mankind. All men look for the applause and the approval of those among whom 
they live; and, therefore, all men endeavour to attain a character for truth, 
honesty, humanity, and fair dealing. But where men are combined in an un- 
lawfbl object,~.not three or four men, but where they amount to thousands, 
i nchiding themselves and dependants, who are all sufferers by what they consider 
their sufferings, who are all reduced to difficulty and actually to misery, you 
have no longer over these men the ordinary obligation of morality ; because if 
they act so as to promote the object of such an Association as this, every one 
man in the Assoeiation is more or less apt to consider it as severe to himself. 
They are all exposed to the same misery and want ; and when they acquiesce in 
the principle that they can obtain their object by those means, the usual restraints 
of morality are withdrawn from the multitude. 

But it is still more if an unlawful oath exists among them. If an individual 
has once taken am oath on the scripture, it is difficult to restore his mind to such 
a state as to induce him to give his evidence as it ought to be given in this Court 
If there be on his mind the strong impression that he had taken a solemn oath 
that he was bound to adhere to ; and that he would be guilty of a crime in re- 
vealing what this oa& bound him to keep secret, is there not here an obstacle to 
the development of truth ? In such a case the man's mind is sealed up and per- 
verted, and is not accessible to inquiry in the same way as the mind of an indivi- 
dual free and uBshackled. 

I shall BOW beg to direet your attention to the evidence, praying you to con- 
sider always, this as a separate question, has this conspiracy existed — has it been 
carried on by all Ihoae unlawful means to which your attention has been directed, 
not excepting murdeir, to obtain its object, considering also, how far the whole 
evidence tends to affect each and all of the prisoners at the bar. You must be 
satisfied that «fimes have been committed, and assassination perpetrated under this 
Association, and that th^ whole of the prisoners are actors in those illegal acts, and 
perpetrators in the crimes charged. 

Oentlemen,^ — I ahaU direct, in the first place, your attention to the statement of 
these prisonen themselves ; but, before doing so, I ought to bring under your 
observation tome of the more general charges in the libel, in order that you may 
have them under your consideration when I come to direct your attention to the 
evidence. I direet your attention to pages 2 and 3 of the criminal letters. It is 
unnecessary to read them again ; they contain a general statement of the unlawful 
object of this Association. I do not suppose that my learned friends will renew 
the argoment which they pressed very much during the former proceedings — that 
yoii are not to consider this as one unlawful conspiracy of the Association, but as 
a number of unlawful conspiracies of the Association. I submit to you that tiiere 
was an unlawful Association, having those objects in view, and agreeing to them, 
but not always carrying them into effect The different acts are all stated as acts 
of this unlawful Association. The different acts committed during the last strike, 
are those you have to return a verdict upon. But in estimating the general cha- 
racter of the Association, you are entitled to go back to its history ; and you 
must consider the evidence by which it is established ; because no one particular 
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aeti woml(jl be. sufficient to unfold its nature. It would give no adequate idea 
of their operations, and tBe means they employed. You have the cariy peiiod 
of the history of this Associatidn cfearly stated in the 8d, 4th, and 5th pogen* 
which were read to you formerly, and which I shall not take up your time ia 
reading again. 

I now beg to direct your attention to page 6th of the criminal letters* It 
is there stated, that Hunter was, at s6me period in the year 1887, elected ai 
chairman to the Association j then it is stated, that Hacket was chosen to 
the office of treasurer; then, that McNeil was chosen to the office of fseore- 
tary ; then, that Gibb was chosen to the office of assistant-secretary of this 
unlawful Association; and that these persons accepted of these offices, and 
acted accordingly. Then, there is a charge against M'Leati, as being a memiber 
of the guard committee during the same period, and that he accepted of the ap- 
pointment, and acted accordingly. Then it states, that, on the 8th of April, they 
struck work in one body, on account of a reduction of wages, and so forth. 
Then follow, in page 9, the different charges. No doubt this took place for 
a reduction (the immediate cause) made by the manufacturers to whom the 
mills belonged. I offer no observations whatever, as to whether the reduction w» 
right or wrong. I do not form any opinion on the subject ; and when I directed 
some questions to several witnesses as to the wages earned at the reduced prices, 
I beg you will not suppose that I did so with a view to prove that these rates were 
sufficient, were too high or too low. It is to me, and it ought to be to every person, 
I will not say a matter of indifference, but it is a question in which no other per- 
sons than those concerned, have a right to interfere. One has a right to demand 
as much as he pleases for his labour, and another to give more or less as he thinks ^ 

fit I would rejoice that the wages of every workman were as high aa the i 

nature of his trade could afford him. All I contend for ia, that, in the one 
party giving as much as they can, and the other party bargaioing as they 
think fit, no violence is to be offered on either side. It is evident that when 
a strike goes on, while there are a certain class of woricmen, such as handloom 
weavers, who earn merely the small pittance of 8 or 4 shillings a. week, there 
will be always coming forward persons desirous of bettering their condition, 
and offering themselves for employment in vacant situations ; and in doing so, 
no persons have a right to prevent them (Vom labouring as they think proper, 
for the ^maintenance of themselves and their families. When a strike is of 
such a magnitude as you have heard this one vras, other persons will come 
forward to supply the places of those who have giten up work; and then the 
contention is commenced, and it becomes more and more agjgravated as it 
goes on. The workmen who have struck, look upon their various employers 
as their bitterest enemies ; and they look at other wortcmen as actual criminals, 
against whom they may do any acts of violence that they think fit. 

I now call your attention to the voluntary declaration of the prisooufs, taken 
before the Sheriff at Glasgow. (Here the Lord Advocate read froffiy and com- 
mented at great length, on the declarations emitted by the prisoners respectively, 
contending that the prisoners* answers were evasive, uttsatisfae^bry, and betrayed a 
disposition to conceal the truth, on points regarding which they could not bo ig- 
norant.) 

His Lordship then proceeded— Gentlemen bft^^i^^g ™»^ ^^^ observations 
on the declarations of the prisoners, I am J^^ to caW your attention to the 
evidence of the different witnesses for tK J Cro^<i -, but 1 osnnot quit the 
declarations of the prisoners without notif.: *\.»!t iVey t\\TOW a mystery over 
their proceedings, which has been for th^ J[^g tV<P«'' removed by the witnesses 
. for the prisoners, who were disposed to ^t^^ L^ ivi loo fevouxably. borne 

of them swear that they never heard of >^>t ^Ix^^^^^^-^'^ll^^'ltt:!. 
outrage bemg committed 
the defence, other myster 
revealed to us. Although 
other important matters 
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iQiwa witnesses. Yo^ have a guard committoe adcnowl^dgeii^a finatieeaiiid suppJy 
. Committee acknowledged, ymi have other proG^edinva 'and acts aeknoWicdf«d, 
^rbving^ that the prisotiferd acted with ea&t^ in pFomotiog the' evil $ that they poB- 
sesfied the power, and actually did aeoonipFidh the ^different bote with which tbay 
»re charj^ed. . • ^ 

I now call your attention to the evidence on the part of the proseomtion. 
llkve the goodness, Gentlemen, to look to your notes of the evidenoe, and if 
i should state any thing erroneously, -yOu WiU be able to corveet me. Fifst 
Ihere is the evidence of Moat, who bedonged to t^e .Association more ^on twenty 
yeais. The evidence of this witness goes to prove that the finance committee 
14 tbe chief committe^^-thiit it is pre-eminent of all others. You have evi- 
dence that there was a <!ommittee of deleguto^ ^ but it is dear tiiat the duty 
of these delegates was comparatively insignilScant, and that it was merely a 
cover to what was carried on of moeh greater importance, and that they ex- 
ercised no great power or authority themselveSk They met together, it is true, 
talked together on various matters, and their object was to raise money, and 
to point out how it could be raised-^-to point out the state of the mills, and 
the situation and feeling of the meh ; but as to any measure of greater power 
or effect, or requiring greater authority, it is* clear thi^ it eame under the con- 
sideration of a body different from the committee of (klegate8,>«^the finance 
and supply committee when they merged into otie, and it is clear that this 
body w:is entitled to act with greater power and greater efficiency than this com- 
mittee of delegated 

Now, in regard to the secret committee, or secret select committee of three, 
see how skilfully it was contrived. It is obvious that if their names had heen 
known to great numbers of persons, it would have been extremely difficult to 
conceal them from the whole body ; but the plan adopted in their selection 
concealed them from all but a few, and thus they became, as it werCj freed 
from every responsibility in regard to the unhallowed plans to gain their ends 
which they might choose to adopt. ( Here his LordsUip read from the evidence 
of Moat) It is not known how Hunter was appointed; but the fact diat be 
was president of the supply oomttilttee is so clearly established, and, indeed, ae- 
knowledjged by himself;- that it admits of no dispute whatever. 

Yon recoliect the evidence this witness gave in regard to aliment being gtven 
to some persona, in conMquence of the throwing of vitriol on Cairney, when wit- 
ness was a. member of the finance committee. A number of individuals in that 
committee, he said^ were opposed to acts of violence, and when the aliment was 
given to the individuals^ he said they got it **foT God's sake,** a remarkable and 
nnusuat expression,: which he repeated twice. The witness says that it was the 
opihiotk current in the committee that those individuals had got this aliment in 
consequence of their connection with this business ; and he swears that he sent to 
inform therm that they got the aliment for God*s sake, and not as a matter of right, 
and tliatthiseott^mittee bad no share in the act. Gentlemen, contrast this pay- 
ment made to those men for their connection with the outrage to Gairneyj i2s. 
weekly for twelve months, with the payments made during the last strike. Hun- 
ter <leelare3'that at the time when the guards were withdrawn, the aliment might 
average three rfiillings weekly, when their affairs were in a flourishing state, but 
at the time he was apprehended, from the depression of the funds, it was redueftd 
toninepence in the week ; and yet for such services as Moat has described,^»^the 
burning of a young man with vitriol, — 12s. a-week were paid to some individuate 
for twelve mouths; not to one person, observe, but to severals. Heareis'one 
mode of their acting disclosed to us. They acted together sometimes in a body ' 
of three, four, five, and six, so as to prevent detection. Then Moat explalfid the 
nature of the guard committee, which is incontestibiy proved to have existed, smd 
yet some of the witnesses for the prisoners effected to be totally ignorant -of it 
Ho then mentions that Angus ("ampbell^ Richard M*Neil, the prisoner, James 
Munro, Uobert Greenhiil, John M'Cafi'er, a man the name of Sidescrff, and.thc 
pris oners, Hunter and Gibb, and a John Bunyan, were members of the supply 
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^opiniaiktee.whim' it merged into the committee of finance, and that Peter Hacket 
'»«s Abo axnemher. Tbto ift a vory important part of the evidence. Then he 
g«iie9 fxa to tell i» about another committee) the secret committee. He recollects 
tbe meeting) in. tbe Green of Glaaigow in June, &c. There was a meeting, he 
tells us, that evening in the Black Boy Tavern, and that the proposal for tbe ap- 
pmiutmant ofa secret committee was made bj the prisoner Hunter, in some sort 
of ambiguous- iangnage ; but witness understood, from what Hunter said, " that 
some more efficient melius should be taken in order to gain the purposes of the 
Assoeiation," and then he tkys that a person of the name of Davies moved tbe ap- 
pointment of a secret committee, whieb was seconded and carried nearly unani- 
rnoialy. There has been evidence adduced in regaid to this meeting of delegates 
that evening, in the Black Boy Close, in order to disprove what took f^ace on that 
occasion. We have tbe evideoeeof Adam Dickson, and a number of others, to 
prove that there was a delegate meeting held that evening, in which Dickson, not 
Oibb, was in the chair, and at which none of the members of the supply commit- 
tee were present — and at which no such proposition as the appointment of a secret 
committee was spoken of. There is an apparent diiiiculty here ; but it is easily 
solved. We bad no idea that an attempt was to be made to prove a different 
meeting. I believe none of the members of the supply committee were present 
at the meeting in which Dickson presided. That meeting appeared to be one of 
the ordinaf^y meetings, and Dickson, though not a delegate, was called to the chair, 
a piK)of in itself that it was but an ordinary meeting. Neitlier Hunter nor any of 
the prisoners were present at this meeting. It appeal's that this meeting took 
plaOe about eiglstt o'clock, and separated about half-past 9. I think I made it per- 
fectly elear, in the oross-examinadon of the prisoners' witnesses, that this delegate 
meeting wais of very little importance, — that it Ittsted but for a short time,-~^that 
there was some discussion about a contract, but that no matter uf importance 
whatever^ other thaa how they were to get money, was before them, and that the 
whole terminated in the course of an hour and a half. But, you will perceive, 
from tbe evidence of Moat, that the meeting to which he speaks, where this pro- 
position to appoint a secret committee was introduced to their notice by Hunter, 
lasted till 12 o'clock at night. It is evident tliat this was a different meeting altoge- 
ther from the meeting of the delegates. At the delegate meeting none of the mem- 
bers of tbe supply committee were present. We have it iu evidence, that some 
degree of surprise was expressed at this ; but they went on with their ordinary 
business notwiUistanding ; and upon such oecaaiuns, we are told that sometimes 
they sent for the members of the supply committee* It is proved by all. the wit- 
nesses, by the declarations of the pannels, tliat the supply committee usually met 
every day, and it could not be but that it would meet this day, one of the most 
important periods of this last strike. This more important meeting which Moat 
speaks to, lasted till ll2 o'clock, and the business before it was the most important 
that could come before them, the appointment of a secret committee. It was 
introduced obscurely and ambiguously, with the statement that some more efficient 
measure was necessary, in order to gain the object and purposes of the Ass(»ciatiun. 
You will perceive how they had failed in certain objects at the time — how they 
had failed in Keddie's tria! — ^how they had been reduced in their alimentiury al- 
lowance—* how their distress was increasing ; and the question came to be, how 
^ould they be able to accomplish the object of the strike. Keddie was convicted, 
aad sentence against him delayed in consequence of the iuterference of Mr. Gem- 
mill, pledging himself to use his influence with the Association to withdraw the 
guards upon the mills. A. meeting took place, at which Mr. Gemmill was present, 
Und explained his views, when it was agreed that the guards should be withdrawn, 
.^d that no acts of violence would be committed. The question thereafter came to 
be what chance would they now have of effecting tlieir object, and of removing the 
distress in which they were plunged, if they did not agree to abandon the strike? The 
question before them at this meeting was as to the means they should employ to 
effect their object, or should they abandon the strike. Gentlemen, when persons 
dre engaged in a struggle of that kind, how many feelings prevent them from 
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drawing back ? These men were placed bj 800 others at the beadoftlie 44«of4«r 
tion. They were invested with great fi^oweri^they h^ tba whole, and.aboolot^ 
command of the funds ; and now all those who had contributed to tliese funde 
were reduced to the greatest distress. What^ then, was to be done ? Wise and 
virtuous men would have the courage to give up^ but more desperate and unwiise 
men have recourse to more desperate measures. Moat had been acquainted with 
what had been done before. He mentions the atrocities which had been com* 
raitted, and the dislike with which he viewed them. The secret committee is 
proposed to be appointed, as being likely to produce the same atrocities as 
previously. He felt his opposition to this measure to be altogether fruitless : 
he had no hope of carrying conviction to their minds, even by stating that it 
was a measure of atrocity and injustice ; but he endeavoured to convince 
them against the measure by arguing its impolicy and inexpediency. Hunter 
does not openly propose the secret committee ; he avoids being the immediate 
proposer : he only instigates others, urging the necessity of having recourse to 
more efficient measures. He, however, does not name the appointment of a 
secret committee directly; but a man of the name of Davis moved " that a secret 
committee should be put into existence," which was seconded and carried ** nearly 
unanimously," and, Gentlemen, what was the object of this secret committee ? 
Moat answers, *' from my knowledge of the affairs of this Association, and from 
what I have heard in their meetings, I would say its chief design was to destroy 
life and property.'* What possible motive could this witness have to swear this 
upon this occasion, if it were not the truth ? He swears that he considered it was 
proposed, and could he proposed with no other object than the destruction of life 
and property. That was the ground on which he said he opposed it*. He did 
not argue on the ground of its injustice, but on the ground of its inexpedieQcy* 
because had he argued it on the ground of its injustice and atrocity) he would 
not, he said, be listened to for a moment, and he had only one member to support 
him in his opposition. He states that he had argued the point on the way home 
with the prisoner M'Neil ; and M'Neil, he tells us, pointed out the bad conduct of 
Mr. Arthur, manager of the Adelphi mill, and said he considered it was conduct 
so bad that it would justify any measure that was resorted to by the Association. 
These were McNeil's views of this matter ; and when such a contest goes on be* 
tween masters and men, it generally comes to a state of the most extreme exas- 
peration. And yet truly, there are no persons of more importance to cotton-spin- 
ners than the proprietors of those factories. Every thing that prevents capital 
from being employed must necessarily throw spinners out of work, and tend to 
make their condition worse, to throw them into greater distress, prevent them from 
getting employment, and therefore lower their wages. Whatever can induce mas- 
ters to leave the country — whatever tends to intimidate them to produce such an 
eifect, must, in the judgment of every wise, calm, and deliberate man, if be really 
considers his interests, tend to bring misery upon the operative, and injury to the 
manufacturing and commercial interests of the country. The proprietor of the 
mill is the employer of the cotton -spinners, and the person who injures this pro* 
prietor does that which is most injurious to the spinner. Remove the proprietor 
from the country, the spinner must be thrown destitute on the community, like 
other individuals, for whom no employment is to be had. Naturally enough, 
no doubt, the spinners thought they should not have less wages than they 
had, while the masters, on the other hand, thought they should be paid with 
less, and perhaps with reason. And when they are reduced from SOs. to 209t 
a- week, and from that in a strike to an allowance of Ss. a- week, and (rora that 
again to Is. and then ninepence in the week, no doubt they look on tbos^ who 
will not give them the terms they wish as their enemies-^as the persons who 
have reduced them to their present state ; and here is a war carried on by 
one class of men against another ; and the operatives have the foolishness to 
think they could better their condition by acts of violence against their em- 
ployers, whose remaining in the trade can be the only preservation of their 
wages and their continuance in office. M'Neil told Moat that Mr. Neil Thom- 
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ibn b^d Inft the country, and the cause of it he considered to be fear of what 
tni^t be done by the spinners ; and McNeil, it seems, inferred from that that 
the projected measure of the secret committee would be efficacious in in- 
timidating the masters, and gaining the purposes of the Association. Moat 
meets Gibb in the street several weeks after the secret committee was pro- 
posed, and he tells Moat " that seeing the way they had been used by the 
masters, he would be one of them himself now, although he had been at one 
time opposed to a secret committee." No doubt his feelings of exasperation 
against the masters were increased from the state of distress Into which he 
must have been thrown, and he tells this witness that he, Gibb, the most re- 
spectable, perhaps, of these unhappy prisoners, would now become one of the se- 
cret committee himself. 

Moat it then shewn No. 23 of the productions, the certificate In favour of 
William M'Lean; and then No. 5, the book of outlay. (Here bis Lordship 
read from the evidence the statements, in regard to these particulars.) 

Now, it is clear, according to the evidence of this man, that the meeting of 
the delegates, oo the evening on which Dr. Taylor addressed the trades in the 
Green, and the meeting at which Moat was present, were two separate and dis- 
tioct meetings. It is clear, according to his evidence, that this meeting where 
these itnportant resolations took place, lasted until about 12 o'clock. It is equally 
elear, from the evidence of all the witnesses, that the other meeting of delegates, 
at which nothing important occurred, and at which Dickson presided, was over 
at hitlf-past 9 o'clock. We were so unaware that any objection of this nature 
was to occur, that we never thought of putting any questions in regard to when 
this meeting took plaee ; bnt you cannot have the smallest doubt that this was a 
meeting of Importance, and that the other was merely an ordinary meeting, at 
wfalefa any person might preside ; while this was the most secret and important 
meeting of the society : and after having attended which, the witness said he 
would never attend another. This meeting was for a totally different purpose 
flrom that of the meeting of delegates. It was for the appointment of a secret 
committee. The measure was obscurely brought forward by Hunter, and 
openly proposed afterwards by Davis, and two individuals only used their efforts 
to prevent them from having recourse to so desperate an expedient. 

I now call your attention to the next witness, Murdoch; but after having 
gone over the evidence of Moat minutely, I will take up the rest of the evidence 
in as summary a manner as possible, as I know the whole of it will be gone over 
by the learned Judge who presides, in bis charge ; so that I will merely recall 
Murdoch's evidence to your recollection. You will have the Bible before you 
OB which the oaths were taken, and you will find how at once it opens up at 
the different pages where the words Ashdod and Armageddon occur. 

The witness is asked what is the meaning of nobs, — he tells you, and he says 
that the greatest nob of all is the one who reveals who are the members of the secret 
committee. This is important, as shewing the mystery in which the affairs of 
the Association were enveloped, and shewing how they had gone on for many 
years in concealment. 

In the evidence of this witness, you have a variety of the crimes stated, the 
commission of which was rewarded by the Association. He gives particular 
evidence in regard to the Broom ward manufactory, at which women were em- 
ployed to work. The Association found fault with the women — they considered 
that this was a thing that ought not to be endured, and mast be put an end to. 
The first means they employed, was an endeavour to set the mill on fire ; but 
they ftiiled in this attempt. This, he said, he knew from the public papers ; 
and it appeared that money was paid for this attempt under the term ** coU 
KerieSf** which meant, money paid for violence, or attempting to burn. And 
what was the next attempt ? The murder of a woman of the name of M'Pher- 
son, wfaom they murdered instead of her daughter. They wanted to murder 
the daughter-^ money was advanced to the perpetrators of the deed ; he believes that 
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ihey (v«r« Hll<»\v«d to «UQlgmie to AmcHoa iU'fuufctqiMtnoeiof tbe tunnuiUftiuCk <««f 
this crime. f •-•.'; 

Ha thett giv«» aa aeeouni <if a peraoui t>ein$.»hu4« of th^ t^ame.oi WQjamPKHt 
and sasTft tbafc ** threi) di^fei'eiit payments*' were laadeion aowaotaf iMi*QiMmrifi7B 
•aboiotiag ; (bat M'Q.uarrie was a nob ; and that o«9 4^< thwe tht«e porsoiis iivas 
aftertvarda tranaported for shouting at Mr. John Orr, >Faiiihiy. ,Tt»u ha teUs 
U8 this most remarlcable fact, as to tlui mauoer in nrhiohX^aipbeli shot at 
M ' Quarrie. This man ap pears to have boen shot at in • tha Green. This witness 
and aootb«r person went together. Witness was told that some Yioleooe was to 
he committed : he fveut to the Green, expeoUng something te take plaoe ; but 
he eays, that, actually, he did not expect what took plaoa Darrooh walked two 
or tlM>ee steps across the Green, and fired his pistol, which 4id not take effest. 
Then Campbell came out from tynong the trees on tbe Serpentine Walk, and, in 
open day-light, shot at M'Quarrie> and wounded him ; and this, when a number 
of persons must have seen him* There were ^300 of reward offered, and no 
person came forward to inform on this man who hud fired at M-Quarrre in day- 
light, where numbers might have seen him ; and if any of them had given 
intimation, they would have received the .^dCO; but such was the state of 
matters in Glasgow at that time, that no one came forward to give inforiisatioa. 
I ^v^s not allowed to put the question to this witness^ whether Campbell had 
told him he had got money for tJiis transaction ; and therefore you will expunge 
this from your notes. My learned friends say that I should have cited Campbell 
to speak to this himself, but I could not have done so without offering impunity 
to Campbell ; and, for such a crime, impunity ought nevet to be offered. But 
this evidence of Murdoch's is most important, in so far as it shows the spirit 
and power of this Association,— that they can bring themselves to commit and 
encourage such atrocious crimes, iu day«light as well as by night. A man 
might start from amongst them, and might wound another and not be distin- 
guished, and might thus escape punishment for the offence. So long as the 
Association maintained those powers, aud carried on those crimes widi impunity, 
society in Gla^ow could not be safe . tbe demoralization must have spread to 
other manufacturing districts, and it might have placed this country in another 
situation, than is known in any other. Could you have believed that such a- 
thing could have takea plaoe in open day in the Green of Glasgow, and no one 
come forward to give information regarding it? This man, M^Quarrie, was shot 
in this place, and at this time, in presence of a great many, none of whom meo- 
tioned or dared to reveal who was the person. A large reward for information 
did not tempt the cupidity of any one. I need not dwell on all the atrocities 
which this witness and others state ; but some of them delineate the crimes 
which had been perpetrated, particularly in regard to Graham. There is a 
elaim made before the secret committee, on account of the shooting of Graham. 
For that crime Keao was tried, publicly whipped, and transported ; yet what 
took place in this Association for this crime, tbe shooting at Graham ? Although 
he was wounded in the spinal marrow, he did recover. Some persona came 
foi*ward to claim the reward for perpetrating this deed. A claim of ^-20 is 
made ; and an adjudication takes place, as to whether this man is entitled to tbe 
reward, aiid he is desired to produce witnesses. He produces Thomas Tateivon, 
aud in consequence of what Peterson says to the committee, this p^son receives 
the ^20 for the felonious act he had committed. Then Kean*s wife had an 
aliment of 12s. a- week paid to her for 18 months. Compare this with the ali- 
ment on the strike. First Ss. were paid weekly; and, at last, only d4-!i Wt 
the wife of a person who was whipt and transported for this atrocity, re^elv^is 
12s. a-week, for 18 months. • Witness knew this as a member of the «om«jitt««, 
and he tells us that the expenses of defending this man for commiitjii(( -this 
atrocious crime were paid out of the funds of the Association-^ out of the hard- 
wrought earnings of those individuals who were compelled to coutlibute to its 
funds. Now, what takes place after this ? A meeting of the Aasooiation fs 
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JieU'kiwkall, ld'dony.th«. ebwrftts against the Asaouiiittoii for tli€ ehootiug at 
Graham. Paterson speaks upon that occasion, and denies the charge ; and this 
Pwten^h'H the very* iioitiivkn» \va» examined on oath before this committee to 
ftiiiiatoiitliiilib itha-iiMHi's «laini to the £30. In the report in the newspapers, 
.^mrjiitbiii^ is aiild and temperate $ but when the secret committee are assembled 
i&' private^' they paf (he -funds of the sodety to those persons ivho commit such 
BtroeHies. Auunibeff of other atrocities are committed and paid for. A man 
Walko* is taken np for shooiiti^ at Brown's bouse, and it is proposed by the 
soeiety to get persons to aweaf that Brown himself had hired per«ofi8 to shoot 
Ut bis houses It appeaiwd ihat Walker bad pled guilty, and they did not know 
it. What was the proposition ? It was to get false Witnesses to swear that 
Browji bad himself blned persons to fire at bis own bouse, a thing that can 
hardly be bdieved. These persons Mrere under no other restraint than what 
arose from pet'sens wbo possessed the same feelings with themselves. They 
oould command witnesses to do anything and to any extent ; the only difficulty 
In regard to tbem being to take care that they should not go too far. There 
ai'e witnesses }n this case wbo seem to have come forward with remorse, and 
who Itavs been examinod under the assurance of protection ; and without that 
assurance tbey would not iiave come forward. They do not expect the assistance 
and appnsbattion of tfaose in the same circumstances with themselves. They 
were moving among a class of persons who seem to have scrupled at notbing,^^ 
at no act of cfQelty or atrocity ; and tbey have come forward to give their 
evidenee only on the ground of receiving the protection of the law. 1 hey were 
associated with persons who thought that by violence they might obtain their 
obfeet, but who now ought to be convinced that by such means they never can 
better tfaeir condition. 

Tbere are a great many other details in regard to the strike which this witness 
speaks to, all of which are of importance, and to which I beg briefly to direct 
your attention. He speaks in regard to the certificate given to McLean, and 
says that the office-bearers bad no authority to give such a certificate, — that it 
is not in the osaal style of free lines. He speaks also in regard to the murder, 
and says that be saw M'Lean that day at the Broomielaw with some others, 
and beard t^em make an appointment to meet again in the evening. He is 
cross-examined. in regard to the certificate, and states that he bad seen a certi- 
ficate of the same kind when he was a member of the committee in 1836. 
( Here bis Lordship read his notes of the evidence, in regard to the certificate. ) 

Then comes the important evidence of Cowan. He gives the same expla- 
nation of the term '^ Collieries,'* as the former witness. He speaks, also, you 
will reccllect, in regard to Keddy^s trial, corroborating the former evidence ; 
and he speaks to the assault on Donachy, and other matters. Then we have 
the evidence of Mr. Alison, sherifi^, which I will not read to you, but which, 
you will recollect, is of great importance in regard to what took place in the 
case of Keddy, and in regard to the state in which the city of Glasgow was 
at that time. Mr. Alison endeavoured to put an end to the violence which 
ivas going on. Keddie and some other persons were seized, tried, and convicted ' 
but sentence was not passed, in consequence of Mr. Gemmill, who had ably 
defended the man, stating that he would use bis influence with the Association, 
to 'withdraw the guai'ds from the mills. Mr. Alison expressed his willingness 
•to agree to this ; and, accordingly, the guards were removed, and the objects 
^ ^hh Adsooiation were entirely frustrated by this. They then forgot their 
'aigireeintnt t» kavc the mills unmolested, and in a few days thereafter every 
-thing wtnt iitt in the same way ; and tbey continued to increase their violence, 
a«d terminated in the appointment of this secret committee. I shall now, 
shortly, call your attention to the different charges as to which the witnesses 
b«v« been exam rned, and wfaich I will merely recapitulate, that you may have 
them in view. You have the outrage at the Oakbank factory, against John 
Farmer and William Gordon, operative cotton spinners ; and I am subject to 
your judgment, whether these persons did not appear to diminish the assault, 
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raider than to state the fitot* fuUy as they-vecuirvsil*- • TkUt >I tlfiukt h'IU.4I|»- 
l»ear evident to yoa whsn you com^re their 'QTMsiice with. $h%ii^fif. Sherilf 
Aliton'S) and also with that of Captaia Miilev,; trb» waa oWigfl4 t^. swd 011^ 
t» that factory bodies of polioe, to protect theispiaosn who w^rii^ worldoj^ 
and to escort them home. Never was there a ease of vlolencci more compjetel^. 
made oat. Yoa have then the evidence in regard to the threatening letters 
w4iloh were sent to Mr. Arthur, who received theio»r and. to which ha has 
sworn. Then you have the evidence «f the threateiring letter to Bryson. 
You have then the evidence «Hth regard to the haod writing. T^ witnesses 
Oavin, Wilson, and Clerk were desired t» compare the handwriting of M'Neil, 
as acknowledged by himself, with the handwriting of (he jthvcatening ietter of 
20tb June. 1 need not read to yon the letter. It is Iresh in your recollection ; 
and I am convinced that no person can doobt that U is a letter threatening the 
life of Mr. Arthar. The question is, is this letter in the handwriting of the 
prisoner M*Neil ? It is proved quite satisfaetorily that this letter bears (he post 
mark of Neilston ? bat this is not the slightest evidence against its being written 
by M'Neii, and sent by him to Mr. Arthar. The question Isi is this istter 
in M^Neirs handwriting or not? You shall have it before you^ and you can 
judge of it. You have the evidence o# three persona of skUlinxc^rd (0 it; 
and they believe it to be in Jiis baodwrltiBg. It is for you to judge when 
you see the letter ; and you are all of you laoat caplil>le of i«i4ging in f^at 
matter. If it Is in his handwriting, or if it should siat be.pcoved to be so, 
can there be any doubt that is the predaelion' of the Associfttlou ?• fiesldesy 
yoa have evidence that M*Neil expressed himself with (he g raalMt Animosity 
against Arthur. I apprehend that it is olcarly proved that this (hrentening 
letter was written and sent by M'Neil to this person { and (bis being the c^se, 
it being written for effecting the object of this Association, it is an act of (his 
Association, and of those persons at the baiv w1m> were at -the iiead of it, who 
directed Its measures, and who instigated tiiOM roeasunes of violence, which 
tlicy thought It their duty to reward. There are other threatening letters* 
which afford jost another proof of tho system that was carried on ; 4Dd it is 
clear that they were written by perseiis connected with this Association, and 
with the view of inducing tiie masters to yield to the wishes of those persons 
who guided the Association. With tlMse observations, 1 pass over the charges 
Nos. 7, 8, and 0, which are dearly stated in (he criminal letters. 

I naw oome to the abarge No. 10, the assaalt upon Oonaoby. You recollect 
that he was obliged to leave his hoose next day. You recollect that Riddeil-went 
in by the broken panels and took a plst<d from Donachy, snapped it at the door, 
and put ft in his pocket. I will afterwards rsfer you to the evidence adduced 
in regard to tlie«liment that was given on this account. The evidence in rs' 
gard to this assault. Is fully and minutely described, and proved by the evidenoe 
of this witness, and the avidenoa of the woman in whose house he lodged. You 
will recollect that Riddeil was arrested at Manchester, charged with this particu- 
lar offonce. This outrage took place nnder the particular direction of the Asso- 
ciation, and an additional proof of this Is the aliment that waa awarded for its 
oommtosioB. 

I now call year attention to the 1 Ith charge, that of attempting to set &ra to 
Wood's house, by throwing canisters burning with some combostihle matter, 
into the hoase. It is not necessary to dwell minutely on the eyidaaoa. Two 
snch canisters were thrown through the wijidows with a most deliberate oad 
malicious design. Another act of violence of the same kind charged heroi and 
also fully established, is the attack on Hussey's mill. You see the preparaidon 
that was deliberately made to accomplish this otiject. Two cembostilde. parcato, 
with a stone in the one end and which were thrown into two different parte of 
the mill, one thrown into a room, where there was waste, and anothep, where 
there was a large quantity of cotton yarn, to the value of j£dO0O, which forta* 
nately liad been removed from its former position, and placed differaptly upen 
the floor. If ita position had n^ been altered, the wht»U miU| and prohahly a 
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ffft^a^'^rt «)f 'tHe'nelgilibourlioikil, trould. have been bvmed to ti>« ground, by this 
AtrtHjious Hii^ - Asrodloas attMnpt. On Uiia, you bad partly tbe evidence o^ 
M'K:lttfibiY, w4iO «ras «e<2«d ivitb epilepsy In the witoets' box. I consider bitu, 
h^trevei', as' not examined Btall« lis there was uo opportunity of completing his 
evidence. But %be evidence of this attempt H^as supplied by the two next wit* 
n esses. 

There is then the charge of tiie attaclc on Gray and Kean, operative cotloii* 
spinners, who were working in -the Adelphi iaetury. They were examined, 
and their evidence corroborated. Then we had the evidence of Dr. CorkindaJe, 
in regard to the composition of the eoesbastible articles which were thrown into 
Hu8sey*s mill. Ydu have tlMn the evMenoe of Smart, the superintendent of the 
Calton police, in regard to certeln letters end papers found in Haclcet's house. 
And (hen the evidence of Pieming, criminal officer in the Glasgow police, prov" 
ing that a body of police ofiloers iiad to be sent to Oalclmnk factory to protect 
the new hands ; and that Farmer and Gordon were attacked, and were obliged 
to take refuge in a' house. These diffiirent acts are merely illustrative of the acts 
of this conspirary ; tbe great diffieaUy was, to select from tlie quantity of acts 
done under this conspiracyv such as could be easily proved on a trial, which Iws 
exceeded in length any other trtal which ever existed in this country ; and yet 
I am not aware that we oould have sbonened the detail of facts, or the evidence 
adduced in support of She dillbrsnt charges whioh we have selected. Yon have 
Yiolence o/tfert^ at cotton factories by a variety of persons assembled : and you 
find, that when persons were arrested in conseqoenee, the whole of these 
nnmerous assemblages were at once under oommand. You have persons aasault- 
ed, and yea have attempts at fire-raising, in various instances—* attempts to set 
a house on fire where a most respectable person resides«-you have persons as- 
saulted in open day — in fact, no operatives, who wished to continue at their 
employment, were safe ; and yet with all this, the object of this Association has 
not been obtained. It remains to be seen what they did next. Yon liave evi- 
dence of people complaining that '< nothing was done yet." The Association 
are at last reduced to want, living on the most miserable pittance, 9d. in the 
week. They bad surrendered their souls and bodies, I might say, to the accom- 
plishment of the object they had in view'-^they were goaded on to aets of greater 
atrocity ; and the question we now come to, is, wheUier there is evideoce that 
Smith was murdered l>y the orders of the Association, and whether M*Lean 
was the instrument on this occasion. In regard to the proof of the murder 
by McLean, yoa will have to oonsider the general proois which you always 
have of a guilty person It was said that M*Lean was going into England, 
and Montgomery was brought forward to prove tliis. I have no doubt, that 
when an atrocity Is contemplated, that provision for an escape is made in 
time. McLean went to the Liverpool ship-.master, this witnees swears that he 
saw M*Lean in regard to a passage to America; but how could he go to 
America, when he had only got .3s. to go to England ? How could ha then, 
a person in the greatest poverty, contrive to pay £3 far a passage to America ; 
and could he, without the aid of this Assodation, raise the necessary means 
to take him there, when he could not raise a few shillings to go to Eng- 
land ? He gets a certificate of a particular kind, and we have it in proof, 
that it was for services which he performed. Montgomery gets another line ; 
and perhaps he might have performed some services that might entitle him, ac- 
cording to the rnles of this Asoociation, to get it. McLean is in debt to tbe As- 
sociation 13f/4d. and that debt remains in the book. How was this to be got 
rid of? By evidence. What is the evidence given ? They say there must have 
been an aliment dae to M'Lean, and in granting the aliment, the sum due would 
be s^ against the debt. There would be clear evidence of this, if it were 
tme ; but there is no evidence of it. He remains a debtor in the book, and 
he receives this free line in recommendation; and, according to the evidence of 
the witnesses, it was only the secret select committee that could grant soob 
a line, and grant such a discharge. Christie, in his evidence, says, that 
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M*L«a/i had desperate feelings against several jifersotn'. THeri tliti niuhllir iik^i 
pTace : M'Lean prepares to prove an dUbi. Wfe ^rlf^s oata Itit; hts 'faHier. 
fitn ploys ahoeher pei*son to get the persons dntHfe list to sign"" th« eerlWh5ate' 
\rrieten out; and all this befdre he Is appreherrded • and his ekctise is that 
he had been accused of assaulting a person of the name tdf Milter, of Xiance" 
fieM, years ago ; and being accused of that, his friends thotight 'he might' 
hare been accused of this other crime of murder as ti'l*!!-'; aTid It' was agi^eed* 
on this account to have the defence prepared. Now, thfs defence of tdiln i« 
one of rare occurrence. Once it was 6f frequent occurri*nce, and when it 
was discovered that little credit could be in general given to it, ft came to be 
considered the most dangerous defence that could be resorted to. In regMA 
to an alihi^ never one failed more signally than the attempt made in this 
case ; and so great is the failure, that it is not lilcely that another of the 
same kind will ever be attempted to be carried through. Nothing is more 
easy than the framing of an alibi. All you have to do h to prove that the 
person who was accused, was at some other place at the time of the perpe*- 
tration of the deed. Witnesses may swear every thing that is perfbctly true, 
except as to time. They may be alt assembled together at a cel'tain time— 
they may all have seen the accused person at this certain tfme, and the only 
difference in regard to truth and falsehood, is that they make die accused 
person at this place, at the particular time the dodd Was perpetrated. There 
are no cases in which false swearing is so lasy as in cases of afibl. Itmiay 
be often resorted to; but the pannel ivho resorts to it, must do It nndertbe 
certification that if he brings false evidence in proof of hfs aim, the opinion 
formed in regard to it must be unfavourabTe to the pannel, that he "was, in fact, 
the guilty person endeavouring to free himself by perjury. Now, how does 
the a//6i, in this case, stand in regard to the several witnesses e^camlned ? 
How few of them speak freely on one point. They are persons engaged in the 
same pursuit — they had the same object in view, the concession of the ma«iters 
to the will of the Association — they meet together, and preparation la made 
to prove an alifn for M*Lean, even before he is publicly chained with the crime. 
They are prepared by the prisoner himself, who gives a sketch of the certificate, 
and a list of the persons who were required to sign it. All that was required, 
therefore, was a difference in the time. It is evident that M*Lean*s object was 
to be prepared with a legal defence. There is only a mile and a quarter between 
the spot whei*e the murder took place, and Cameron's house. A small period of 
time was all that was necessary to make the difference between the truth and 
the falsehood. One of the witnesses who subscribed the certificate, says he was 
wrong only two hours ; but a much shorter time was sufficient to go between 
Caineron's house or IVI'Ilwraith's, and the spot where the murder was ccim- 
mf tte !. How does the evidence stand on this part of the case ? In what do the 
witnesses agree? They agree about his dress; but there is not another cir- 
cuinstance in which there is any agreement between them. The first witness 
did not see Cameron at all that night; some say that Finlay did not evim'sit- 
down after coming in ; Finlay himself said he was there halfan-bour. One 
witness, when asked whether a song was sung, says there was, and another has 
no recollection of any song being sung. There is a constant non recollection on 
the part of every witness, when any question is put to bring out any particular 
point My learned friend and I, endeavoured to make out points to teist them 
minutely. They had had ample time to confer, in order to come to an agree- 
ment, as to the evidence they might be called upon to give ; and the only chance 
of detecting falsehood, was to try them by a series of particulars, to see if they 
agreed or not in regard to them. Nothing can be more snspiciou!^, in thi^'case, ' 
than the want of memory. A great many events may be forgot by the frflreSt"' 
and most honourable witnesses ; but the case is different here. The minds bf'' 
every one of these witnesses were directed to this paiHicular point of afiblj fl^m' *- 
the time they signed it, till they were called on to give evidence. This mur- 
der had been the constant subject of conversation in Glasgow where they Iiv^d. 
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Tbj^jTf Qilnd^ miisfc h^» heen directed to every tma circumstance that took 
placer Ai>d if ^^^y ^voald have spniien out, they could have given a fair answer 
toi avery ^aeation that wa« put to them. When you find then that th<^se wit. 
iiB«ai«8 diff^r^T .you mu#t have the complete belief that the whole of this afihi is 
fahricated to ohtflnji an acquittal of the charge of murder against these prisoners. 
Wharfiin do they agree, about the Landlord ? Wherein do they agree in regard 
t« the pirecise lime srben they i!irere turned out by McMillan, after or about 
12 o'clock ? It is clefu* from the evidence of IM'MillHii that Cameron, who. 
is not .called as a witness, and who knew McLean, that he was there that 
night, and there when bis shop was shut up; and instead of their being 
turned out, and applied to for this purpose two or three times by McMillan, 
M'Millan swears that other persons came into the shop nfter they left it, 
and went into the room in which they had been, and asked for Cameron 
to speak with them and that Cameron stood at the door of the room talking 
with them. It is clear that this story about b«ing turned out by McMillan 
at 12 or aftw 12 o'clock, is not true; for he swears that other persons came 
in afterwards, and remained in occupation of the room in which they had 
been not perhaps for a considerable time, but for some time after the shop 
was shut up. One witness says it was a funny song that McLean sung. 
Was that a thing, if it had occurred, that other witnesses could not have 
giveiD evidence to? When asked whether any porter was taken into them, 
they say, nothing but whisky, and nothing but one glass, which was handed 
rouod. Now MMVlJllan distinctly swears that they were served with porter, 
at, least at tbn beginning, an.i whether again in the course of their being there 
he is uncertain : so that in every one test that you can apply to this alibit 
there are c/>ntradictions |}etweon the witnesses, — evident con trad iciions to truth. 
You are the judges of the truth of thisa//6z, — you saw the witnesses examined, 
and you are able to determine whether these witnesses have given true evidence 
or not. But, moreover, you are to consider what evidence there is. There may 
be strong grounds of suspicion, and there may be great difficulties occurring to 
your miuds from the want of direct evidence ; but you are relieved from tho^e 
suspicious and difficulties by the evidence of a witness, which, if it is true, 
places this matter beyond the possibility of doubt. You have the direct evidence 
of the witness Christie. No doubt it will be put to you, if it is to be believed 
that a murderer will tell another person that he has committed a murder. 
How are murderers discovered ? They are usually discovered by their own 
recklessness. Whoever committed this crime did not do it on the ordinary 
motives for which crimes are committed. There was no attmnpt to rob this 
man. The person fled after committing the murder. Smith himself stated 
that he was murdered because he was a nob in HouJdsworth's mill One of 
the three men who went down Clyde -street, the spot where he was lying, after 
the deed had been committed, bore evidence to this ; and you have that evidence 
from himself again given deliberately when he knew that he was dying. He 
distinctly states, under the impression of death, that he was murdered on that 
account, and on that account alone; and there is no evidence more entitled to 
respect than that which is given by a person under the assurance that the pe> 
riod of his existence is approaching to an end. Smith gave that evidence; and 
there is a great distinction, to which you must attend, in this case, between the 
evidence of what a person may have said under an oath, and what is said under 
the impression of death. The oath is given in all courts most seriously ^nd 
solemnly, that the witness shall tell the truth, as he shall answer for it to God, 
at the great day of judgment. This man, the murdered Smith, gave that oath 
with the consciousness that his mortal existence ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^"^- ^^' ^^^^^ ^i^ ^^^' 
son for the perpetration of the deed ; and tha^ ^^ ^** ^®"® ^^ ***** Association, 
in pursuance of their designs, there can, 1 r^^^guo^e, be no doubt whatever. I know 
you have had some evidence that there \^ otbe^ strikes — the strikes of other 
operatives — at the same time, mouldera ?^ ^g^fouuders, and colliers; but there 
is no evidence of any of these having ' ^^^ Q^ity against Smith, They could 
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h%w9 had oo obj«cl ia ai ia w inatipg him ; aod there Is not the smtllest room to 
believe that he was assassioated by any of these persons. It is clear that it was 
done under the authority of this Association, — under the instillation of those who 
had the atfairs of this Association in their hands. Was it M'Lean that did it? 
He has endeavoured to produce evidence that it was done by a person of a dif- 
ferent description. Mrs. Smith said, that Mrs. McDonald told her that the 
person «vho had fired the shot was a short set man ; and what is the wei^j^ht of 
this evidence which was not given on oath ? I put no questions to Mrs. Smith, 
liecause I was anxious that you should have everything that she could say before 
you; but the evidence of Mrs. M' Donald, not on oath, is very different from the 
evidence given by a person on oath. When not on oath, persons may tell what- 
ever stories they please. Whatever Mrs. M* Donald knew, she did not give 
information of it to the authorities ; and she objected to information t>eing given, 
and she died of typhus fever before any information was given to the authorities, 
according to which they might have had an opportunity to examine her. Her 
evidence contradicts that of others. She said she saw the flash as she was going 
up the street, — this is what Mrs. Smith says she was told by her ; but the 
husband differs in his statement of what Mrs. M'Donald told to him from his 
wife. Both of them agree in the statement that the person who fired the shot 
ran up the street, adjusted his hat, that he ran into a close, and that she ran after 
him. It is somewhat extraordinary that she did run after him ; because her 
evidence was that she did so, not because he had shot Smith, but that she was 
curious to Icnow why he fired the pistol. This evidence does not agree with the 
account given by the widow of the murdered man. She did not see Mrs. 
M*Donald and her husband ; she only tallcs of the shadows of men, when she 
looked behind her, and Mrs. McDonald and her husband were opposite to 
her. The story which Mrs. Smith and her husband tells, rests, theiefore, 
entirely on hearsay ; and it rests on a description of the person who fired the 
shot different, in some respects, from the description of M*Lean. Have yon 
any better evidence as to who committed the atrocity ? Is there any person 
to clear McLean ? You have all the other eircumstances of suspicion against 
him. Look at the evidenoe of Christie. You have him stating to this per- 
son his designs to commit another atrocity on anothor occasion. You have 
him coming to Christie, and afterwards stating that he was the person that 
had done the deed, — that it was his ** little paw" that had achieved it. You 
have him stating it on two different occasions, when no other person was 
present ; and it is endeavoured to disprove this evidence by proving that the 
bill, offering the reward, opposite to the shop, was not stuck up on the Mon- 
day, but on the Tuesday. It is a part of Christie's evidence that M'Lean 
made a sign, and pointed to the* place where the bill was. Now, I wish yoU 
to look at this bill. You will observe it bears the date, *'24th July, 1687" 
We have the best of all evidence as to the date of the bill, which is the bill 
itself. They wish you to believe that the bill was not put up till next day. 
The best chance of discovering the perpetrator was the putting up of the bill 
immediately. It is no evidenoe to prove that the bill was not stuck op till 
the day after. But I do not consider it necessary to dwell en this circum- 
stance. 

Let us see kow Cbristie*s evidence goes on ? What was the statvment made to 
bim by M'Lean, after the murder of Smith ? M'Lean said to him there was "no 
down,**^^no suspicion entertained against him at the time, when Christie recommend- 
ed him to go out of the way. Gentlemen, the evidence of Christie, along with all the 
other circumstances, is conclusive. Christie himself went oot of the way : he swears 
that a considerable time passed before he could be indoeed testate what be knew about 
this murder. He was arrested by the authorities ; aod it was only when be received 
strong assurances of protection, that be was induced to speak the truth. What pos- 
sible motive could be have to give false testimony ? He comes not forward to claim 
the reward. This crime, like others, might have passed unpunished, and uninvesti- 
gated, had it not been rumours that reached the authorities of Glasgow, who have 
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shewn great zeal on this occamoa, and the offers of reward would have produced 
not tlic slightest effect Christie was examined several times ; and at last the 
truth was got at. Who is this Christie to whom M'Lean reveals the deed he bad 
perpetrated ? He was a member of the Association — a person who had the same 
views as the others in regard to the war between the operatives and their employ* 
crs — one who enjoyed the confidence of M'Lcan. Persons who make such con- 
fessions as M'Lean did to him, are the persons who commit the most desperate 
acts. The statements he made, afford a complete proof that he was the murderer 
of Smith ; and by his boasting, he seemed to be glad that he was the murderer. 
He looked upon it as a matter of exultation — as a service to that community to 
which he belonged, and to. which no moral restraints or responsibility seemed to 
be attached. Another witness, favourable to the Association, and who was a mem- 
ber of it, Elder Dickson, swears that M*Lean used one of the same expressions to 
him that he had uttered to Christie, that one was ** aaleepf** completing it with a 
certain violent word. Is this a confession of murder ? No : but if you compare 
what he said to Dickson with the confession he made to Christie, it is a strong 
proof of the truth of Christie's evidence. Take all the circumstances that bear 
upon the murder, the preparation made by M'Lean for leaving the country— -the 
favour given him by the Society — his leaving Glasgow and disguising himself by 
cutting off his whiskers, his concealing his name, and assuming another, his agita- 
tion when apprehended-^take all these circumstances, together with his prepara- 
tion for procuring an alibi,' and his confession of the murder to Christie, and you 
have, I submit to you, eomplete proof that M'Lean was the perpetrator of the 
deed. One circumstance, not the least striking of all that bears on this part 6t t}:o 
case, is, that when the officer told him the charge was for murder, he made no 
inquiry as to the person whom he was charged with murdering. Several import- 
ant witnesses were examined afterwards. Campbell appears to be a fair witness. 
He came into Glasgow from Kirkintilloch, on the night of Smith's murder, and 
went into a house in Calton, where there were seven or eight persons drinking 
whisky, assembled together in the room into which he was put Sometimes the 
conversation broke out, although they were talking low ; and among other things, 
some one of them said, " Smith will be shot to-night." Another part of the 
conversation which he beard, was, that what was thrown was well packed, but not well 
thrown — this was the canister. They appeared to have drunk a great deal. Here 
you have the evidence of a deliberate plan ; and this witness swears that these in- 
dividuals were apparently cotton^spinners. Not only do they speak of the canisters 
being " well-packed, but not well-thrown ;** but there escapes from some one 
of them, the expression, " Smith will be shot to-night" Was there ever more 
convincing evidence that this was the deed, not of one, but of a number of per- 
sons, and that preparations were previously made for it ? You have the evidence 
of the purchase of the bullets, and this corroborated by their being similar and 
corresponding to those which had been got from the person who sold the bullets. 
You have the evidence of William Smith and his wife, as to the alarm created 
that day around Houldsworth's mill. He and his wife went out — she was alarmed 
at the appearance of the persons there, and asked her husband in regard to it ; 
he returned for answer, ** God knows what they will do, for 1 have heard of their 
shooting in day-light'* On that very evening we have Campbell in the public 
house in the Calton, swearing to the announcement, '* Smith will be shot to- 
night" You have then the fact that Smith was murdered, and was murdered be- 
cause he was working at the reduced rates in Uouldsworth's factory. To this 
you have his own dying declaration in the Infirmary, on oath ; and his statement 
to the same effect, when lying on the ground after receiving the shot ; and you 
cannot have a doubt that this declaration is perfectly true. You have M*Manus, 
who describes Smith's fears in going through the Green. Then you have Thor- 
burn, who saw Smith the evening he was shot, and who corroborates the other 
witnesses who swear that he was shot because he wrought as a nob. This witness 
speaks to various acts of the Association, as to which he gives direct evidence. 
He says that he had received money from Hunter to leave the country, for violence 
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which he had committed of & certain description* Mr learned friend asked how 
much money he got ; and he answered, Is. 6d. fVom Huntef, to provide a bed, and 
toM him he would get a sum to enable him to leave the place. He went away with 
the assurance of more money, which he received. The evidence of Thorbum is 
important in other respects. He speaks to the deed perpetrated on that nnfortu- 
nate woman, widow M'Pherson, who wrought in Dunlop's factory, where females 
were employed. He speaks to another act : ho was employed to point Out a nob 
that worked in MThail's factory during the strike, whose legs were to be broken 
in consequence. This witness says he had a good will towards this man, and could 
not see that injury inflicted on him, and he avoided pointing him out 

Gentlemen, I will not dw^ll longer on the evidence. It is your province (o 
consider whether this case has not been proved in all respects. The charge is 
laid alternately, — ^whether this Association has not committed alt those crimes in 
one way or other. I say these charges have been proved* It has been the duty 
of the Public Prosecutor to bring forth the evidence of these crimes. I sincerely 
trust that an end has now been put to those atrocitteai The persons who directed 
them have been brought before the eyes of the public, and the motives which in- 
duc(!d them to the commission of those crimes have now been ejtposed, and, I 
trust, brought clearly to the intelligence and coniriction of an enlightened and 
impartial Jury. 

Gentlemen, you have discharged your duty in paying the most minute atten- 
tion to the evidence in this case, and however painful it may be for yon to convict 
any persons, you will feel it to be your duty to give your verdict according to 
the evidence, which will be satisfactory to your own conAsiences and to the coun* 
try. It is proved that the object of this Association was to concuss the masters 
into their terms by violence to workmen — by attempting to set fire to factories and 
private houses-^by writing threatening letters, and by M'Neirs writing the threat- 
ening letter, which has been read to you, in particular ; and with all these iniqui- 
ties before you together, with the last, the murder of Smith, proved, as they have 
been, by a variety of witnesses, it is for you to judge whether they have been 
proved against this Association, and whether M*Lean, charged as the murderer of 
Smith, was not the instrument in the hands of the Association that perpetrated it 
All the documents will be laid before you. You will attend to the letter of 
M^Gowan, which is important as connected with the case of Riddetl, who had fled 
the country in consequence of bis part in the assault on Donachy. This is an 
act which was perpetrated in the course of this conspiracy ; and the letter of 
M'Qowan is important, not as making a confession or stating a crime, hot as 
showing the progress of the conspiracy, and that this person, although there is no 
evidence as to who he is, expected to receive certain individuals under his care, 
who had committed such an offence as that which was perpetrated on Donachy ; 
and he expressed himself afraid that his letters might have been intercepted, and 
the individuals taken up. There is Clear evidence that this letter was found in 
Hackef s possession, addressed to him. Hacket carries on the husiness of the 
Association ; he is the life and soul of it ; and when individuals left the country, 
he is proved to be in correspondence with this individual, who was in Manchester 
at the time, and who was to have a place of safety in readiness for them. Riddell 
has been since arrested under the charge for which those persons absconded. 
You have the participation of this Association in all these crimes— yoct have let- 
ters written by M'Netl to Hacket, when in Manchester, describing the state of the 
Association, and one which I would recommend you to read, directed to him, and 
dated the 26th of May, in which he gives an account of the disbursements of tfio 
society for extraordinary purposes, which is of some importance, as showing the 
krge sums of money which bad passed through the hands of the Association^ 
amounting to ^1 1,881 : 6 : 6 since the year 1827. All these show you the nature 
of this conspiracy, and the means which they possessed, besides the sums whicih 
they furnished to other strikes, and to other purposes. You see the means which 
they possessed, struggling, no doubt, as they were, at one time with want and 
difllcuHyi and redncMl even to the miserable pittance of 9d. in the week ; Had 
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yet, for such objects as I have mentionecl» tbey have expended a sum of money 
amouotiDs to nearly ^12,000. I submit, therefore, that you have evidence be* 
lore you that these prisoners, the leaders and directors of this Association, are 
guilty of the great and atrocious crimes with which they are charged in this in« 
dictment* 
(His Lordship occupied six hours in his speech to the Jury.) 

Mr, DUNCAN M'NEILL then addressed the Jury as follows : 

Gentlemen, the evidence for the prosecution having occupied your attention 
for a period of six days, it was not at all unreasonable for the Lord Advocate to 
occupy your attention for only that number of hours in stating the import of the 
evidence led. In consequence of the arrangement between my learned friend 
Mr. Robertson and me, I am to limit myself to a part of the case, and X hope I 
will be able to put the observations I have to make to you into a small portion^ of 
time compared with that which occupied the Lord Advocate in his address. 

I attend you on behalf of four of the prisoners, JBunier, Hackeif M^NeU, and 
Gibbf more particularly. They are charged with all the offences set forth, whether 
of the conspiracy or the murder, and one of them is charged separately with send- 
ing a threatening letter. In regard to the most serious charge, that of murder, 
it is alleged, as the indictment now stands, that they perpetrated that murder by 
hiring iVr Lean to commit the deed. It must be obvious to you that their defence 
is twofold. If M'Leah did not perpetrate the deed — ^if his was not the hand by 
which the deed was done, there is no charge of murder against the other four. 
But leaving that part of the case to my learned fViend, who is to address you on 
the part of McLean, these four prisoners have this other defence in regard to the 
murder, that whether McLean was or was not the murderer, they are not the hirers 
of the person who committed it. 

It is right that we should know now particularly what are the accusations against 
the prisoners, and, in particular, I shall direct your attention to this fact, which 
seems to have been too much overlooked, that as the prisoners are now on their 
trial for certain offences said to have been committed between the months of April 
and July, 1837, professedly charged with offences committed during that time, to 
these offences only they are called on to answer, and of these only can they be 
convicted ; but by far the greater part— by far the most striking part of the evidence 
with which you nave been for such a length of time occupied, has related to of. 
fences committed between 1818 and 1830, beginning at a period of nearly twenty 
years preceding the date of any of the charges preferred against th^m, and for 
which they are called to answer. And, Gentlemen, in regard to those matters, 
which must have made so deep an impression on your minds, enforced as they 
have been by the learned counsel who haa addressed you so powerfully on the 
part of the prosecution, it is grievous, indeed, to my clients that these matters 
should have any weight in regard to tiieir guilt or innocence ; for not one word of 
these offences is alluded to in this voluminous indictment served upon them. The 
law of this country allows to every person accused the privilege of being informed 
what the precise offence is with which he is charged, that he may be prepared 
with evidence to rebut the accusation, and it imports that the acts charged are io 
be stated to him beforehand, with the time and place, when and where they were 
committed. But, in regard to any one offence prior to 1837, there is no statement 
of time, place, or circumstance. We could not consequently be prepared, and 
we are not prepared, to prove whether the acts spoken to were or were not commit- 
ted. The Public Prosecutor has a power to state bis accusation as he pleases. If 
he chooses to charge against the prisoners the crime of conspiracy, he may do so, 
and neither the Court nor the prisoners can prevent him preferring the accusation 
in that form ; still, you must see the extreme disadvantage in which we are placed. 
I do not say that be should not put it in that form, but the effect of it is this,... 
these prisoners are brought here to answer for offences, as to which they had no 
opportunity of producing evidence. Here we are called upon to answer directly 
for offences committed ten, fifteen, or eighteen years ago, perpetrated, not by us, 
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bat hj other persons. I pat It merely to you UmI you «»ay jee tfttt m fe^s^icfq 
what took place before \S37, we were not, and could not be prepwed with ^tuyr. 
evidence. There is relevancy in the statement a* to the history of theiiOnspiracyy.' 
if not, we should have excluded it ; but there is in it that . de|$ree •. «f telev^noj^i 
which enables the Public Prosecutor to go into it, and which gives it the op^^rcs-i 
sive character to which I have alluded, namely^ Ihe difficulty, in whii^h it* pij)oes£ 
the prisoners. Then there is the conspiracy in regard to the threatening lettei^ 
and the murder. Towards the end of the indictment there is a cKairge of murder, 
directed generally against alt the prisoners, without reference to the mode in wbiel^' 
it was done. With this charge you have nothing to do, as it was struck out en aa 
objection by the prisoners at the outset of the proceedings. But gt page 2% there 
is a separate charge of writing a threatening letter. 1 will, in the first place, 
dispose of this charge. 

The charge of sending the threatening letter, signed, C* T. addressed to Mc< 
Arthur, is directed against M*Neil, and my observations in regard to it shall be^ 
exceedingly short. I never saw a case put to-a Jury with a demand for a verdict 
of guilty, in which there is less ground than there is in- this demand a^nst. 
McNeil. The charge is, that he wrote that letter, and sent it to Ar'huc, by put^t. 
ting it into the post-office at Glasgow. It is not proved that Ke wrote that Uiit9r, 
nor is it proved that he put it into the post-o6Sce of Glasgow. Wihat is the evit 
dence that McNeil wrote that letter? The evidence is entirely and^excluskiely^e. 
evidence of certain engravers, who were desired to examine that, letter with the 
signature to his df'claration, and a short minute containing (%rtain names-; atid 
Gavin, Clark, and Wilson, were examined on that point, and gave their opinion.' 
that it was his handwriting. Then there is the evidence thftt tl»e letter tm^ shown 
him when opprehended, and he positively denied that it was his handwriting* 
The evidence, therefore, rests entirely and exclusively on the opinion, ^f th6< ^ftt 
gravers. GaVin thooght it wa» written in a feigned Iwnd, though not in.solci^O- 
cd a hand as some other letters,,-. also exhibited. But although three. men. of skiij:. 
were examined, no persons were exaouBed acquainted with bis handwriUflg, stiU 
less any person who had seen him write. Now, on the subject of the proof o^ 
handwriting, there are three kinds of evidence in the law : JFtVsl, the evidence of 
people who have seen him write the letter, which is the best evidenbe. Xesi, 
those who are aequatnted with his handwriting. The iasi and lowest is that of 
persons who examine it, men of skill, as they are called, who express their specu**. 
lative opinion, whether it is in the same handwriting as that cm another piece of 
paper before them. * So Ultle is that kind of evidence relishable in the ststi^r 
kingdom, that it Is not received at all ; and, in this country, it is treated as a kind 
of evidence that may be received when no other evidence can be brought forward ; 
but it is evidence that is considered of the lowest kind, if it can be called evidenoe 
at all. There is no other evidence whatever, of M^Neirs writing that lettrr^ 
There are various other letters sent to various other persons, not allegjed to hav^ 
been written by McNeil. The opinion of the best authorities in regard to this 
state of evidence, unequiToeally corroborates . the statement that I have made«i 
(Here the learned gentleman quoted from Hume, Alison, and Burnet^ and PhiU 
lipii, writers on the criminal law, and law of'evidence.) 1 say again there is no 
authority for holding that that species of evidence is of itself sufficient to e&tablish 
against any party sncb a charge as this. Now, McNeil was the secretary of this 
Association. The Prosecutor examined a number of members of the Assoctatiottt 
some of them, you would observe, willing enough witnesses, but not one. of those 
persons has sworn that that fictitious letter is, in bis belief, in the liandwritr 
ing of M*Neil. Therefore, I say there is no evidence that he wrote ^j 
and certainly, there is no evidence that it was put into the post»offico in.GlasgQsjt^ 
The mode of sending this letter is especially stated. It is not the wrili|)g of.l^is 
letter ; but it is the writing and the sending of the letter. The Prnsecutor st^tf^a, 
that it was sent by being ** put into the post-office at Glasgow." Tbe^e ia i^f^/i^^ir 
dence produced that it was put into the post>office by IVrNeil, or by any. ofjiftl* 
person, at Ghisgow. If it was put into the post*office io Lomton^ot in 4ny.i9tb^ 
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ptel^;i»dlMid<llte Okui^Mr posUoAcfrinaricx would Ihfti he endence. that it was 
pi|t'4nCU thi "pid^t^oci atGlisgxyW? We brougiit evidence that it vfosnot put into 
tki^yim^ofSkm At Gtet$§fiin6, but into ^tte fOBt^ NeUHan, in the county of 

R^nl^ew, 9 tailei dis^nt from G4as^w. This charge, ^refore^ I set aside ; and, 
I believe, that jou wili consider it as set aside atong^ with the charge of murder, 
aC'Stated In page 33, wfai^ the Publte Prosecutor deemed it expedient to depart 
frinii; ■ 

' Ldt us now look to the charades of conspiracy. It is set forth in two ways; 
First, th^ these prisoners conspired to raise and keep up the rate of wages, by 
iweans of threats, assaults, &c. and so forth. Secondly, They conspired to do so, 
not only by these means, but carried them into execution. You are not trying 
tluim for the separate acts of violence which were done ; but for a conspiracy to 
raise the price of wages, for doing these things, aggravated by the circumstance 
that they were actually done. The statement given against them is this: the 
Prosticufor says, that an Association was formed in Glasgow a great many years 
anv> — ^that it was an Astooiation to keep up the rate of wages — that it bound the 
metiibsers by secret oaths — ^that, occasidnaily, it directed the members to strike ; 
and that they did strikc^^ndtt sometimes happened, that they conspired to do 
cerfdin deieds of vioh;nce, to forward their object of raising the rate of wage^. 
Th^n it goes oi^ to say, that they were members of that Association ; and that in 
A'prit, 1^7, a sirilse was' ordered ; and it is in reference to the things done then, 
thtit yxiu are tvow trying t^e' prisoners. The things that were done, under this 
strike of Afiril« 1887, are set forth onward from page 9th in the indictment, and 
they consist of va:rious acts of violence — .one, for instance, at Oakbank, and 
am^ther At Mii^end. I will relieve yon so far, that I am not going into an investiga- 
tion of the <)ii6srioii, whether each of these acts of violence took place at the time 
ankt pliU;e mentioned. I am not going to dispute, that, at Oakbank factory. 
Fanner and Gordon were assaulted, and that a mob did sorreund tlie factory ; 
and I am not goh\g to question the facts that a person of the name of 
Keddy was convicted for a certain act relative to Mile-eod. I de not dispute the 
fkct,' that Only and Kean, Who worked in the Adelphi, were assaulted ; I am not 
goiitg to dilute the fact that Arthur received certain ^reatening letters, and Dry- 
sbii also ; I am not going to dispute that Donachy was assaulted, or that certain 
thin^^s Were d<ine at Hussey's mill, or certain thitigs were thrown into Wood's 
housei, dr that John Smith was cruelly murdered on the ni^^t in question. None 
of these things am I going to dispute. I dispute not that each and<aUof them 
wefre done ; but the defence Imake is this, that ihepenonkfor wham I atUnd you 
had nolhinp to do with the perpetration of any one of tkem* There is not the 
slightest evidence that any one of them was actually present at the perpetration of 
any of these offences. I do not think it is intended to be alleged that they were ; 
at all events, if it be intended, there is not a particle of evidence in support of it. 
But the theoYy of the Prosecutor is this : although, says he, you were not there, 
you conspired to do these things-^you hired and instigated people to do them ; 
and he goes the length of stating further, in reference to each and all of them, 
the precise' strms which were paid or given by my ciieats to the perpetrators of 
these different' acts. With the exception of a letter j which I shatt apeak of, in le- 
ferc^nce to the attack on Donachy, and with the exception of the arifangements in 
rej^ard to the conviction of Keddie, there is not a scrap of writing to connect my 
clients with any of the offences committed after the month of April, 1837. The 
dbciim'ents^ the books of the Association^ all tlie writings they posseraed, were 
silddisniy and unexpecfeily seized by the public authorities, the houses of the 
office-bearers searched, every thing found there is produced, and there is not found 
fli' slngfte scrap of writing referable to any of those acts said to be perpetrated in 
1^^. * Therefore, there being no written evidence connecting the Association 
'With? thode offences perpetrated, or said to be perpetrated, then there can be no 
parole evidence except in reference to Donachy and Keddie. The Prosecutor 
in driviff to' Infdr the guilt of these prisoners from a theory of conspiracy which 
flf^ttat thoteft to set forth ; but is there any thing io the evidence you have heard 



a44iicecl to Mpport k? Tb« chargt is— tiiat la ApHU Iddf , tfatjr eoimiiGBd ^ 
appoint a guard committee — ^tbat in Maj, they conspired to bum Husaej^ miU» 
and hired men to do so— that id June, they eoospired tQ appoint a secret can* 
mittee to perpetrate certain acts of outrage, and that these aoti vere perpetrsto^ 
in pursuance of that appointment 

A great deal of evidence has been adduced, not in reference to any eoospiraoy 
formed in April, May, or June, 1837, but relative to what is said to have been the 
previous bbtory of the Association, to lead you to believe that a conspimcy was 
formed in 1837. First look at the matter in reference to what is truly the charge^ 
and see what kind of a case the Prosecutor has. Let us suppose that we bad not 
here the previous history of the Association, which is not tbe specific charge — let 
us look at the case as if it had been in 1837. The Prosecutor says he hM proof 
that there was a secret committee appointed in 1837 — that the names were kept 
secret, but the purpose well known to the trade— that the purpose of it was the 
destruction of life and property, and having established that propositioni he ^wi 
that property was assailed, persons assaulted, and life token. Now, says be, buying 
proved that a secret committee was formed for such purposes, I am entitled to 
conclude, when the assaults follow^ that the one is the effect of the other. Un- 
doubtedly there was a strike of the operatives at that time-— undoubtedly milii 
were beset by numbers of persons, and guards attended, and penooa oonneeted 
with mills were sufferers. But the Jirt^ step is wanting. The Prosecutor's owe 
statement is not that this Association was in itself a combination against life and 
property. He admits that there were legitimate purposes connected with it,^— 
ne admits that an Association of people to keep up the rate of wages is a lawful 
resolution and agreement Since 1825, or thereabouts, there can be no deubt 
that it is lawful to do so. Previous to that time, combination was not allowable 
by the stotutes then in force, and 1 admit that at that time there was a certain de- 
gree of secrecy in regard to their proceedings. But now it is admijtted that the 
cotton-spinners are entitled to arrange and resolve that they shall work at a high 
rate of wages, and not work at a low rate of wages, and that they ace entitled to 
withhold their labour when they please. It is lawful that they should support 
themselves in the best way they can, and that they should contribute to each 
others support ; but undoubtedly no man can doubt the proposition that they are 
not entitled, in pursuit of that object, either to control odier persons, or to perpe- 
trate acts of violence against the persons of the proprietors or other operatives. 
But the resolution not to work is lawful, and, therefore, so far there is in this 
Association, a lawful purpose. But the illegality with which they are charged is 
that they formed a particular conspiracy, and the manner in which the Prosecutor 
has stated that conspiracy is materially worthy of your notice. If it was set forth 
that the Association itself was unlawful, and the being a member of it a crime, 
then I would understend it This would implicate almost every cotton-spinner in 
Glasgow. But that is not the charge. • What he says is, that certein oonspirikcies 
were formed in April, May, and June ; and he works out that proposition by 
shewing that they proceeded to nominate certain persons as a secret committee to 
find out and hire persons to commit acts of violence. His whole evidenee goes 
to that Is that proposition made out here ? The Public Prosecutor states that 
on 14th June, these persons met and appointed a secret committee, and that, 
this secret committee, along with the prisoners, planned and perpetrated those acts 
of violence. He brought one witness in support of that — his first witness, Itf oat, 
who speaks on the subject He says he was present at a meeting when it was 
proposed to appoint this secret committee. There is no mistake as to the tifoe. 
It was on the day on which Dr. Taylor addressed the operatives on the GMey. 
The Sheriff of the county, and other witnesses, fix that day to be the I4th dajr of 
June, and the Public Prosecutor says that it was on the 14th day of June. Mmt 
went to the meeting in Smith's Tavern at 8 o'clock that night He has fixed tiie 
place and the particular room in which the meeting was held,«— it was io the 
kitohen, or general committee room. He has fixed the meeting,-.it was a nMtiag 
of delegates. He hai fixed on some oi die iAdifiduak who were praMBt i «Bd hi 



niJH nu Ih&hiA mcttUns^Jio ittaded. Now, tber9 can be ao mittokA u to 
what Moat meftat to lay, wid did say. Most of bU statemeqU were given, not like 
tlMMe ol^rdioary peo|ile» stating that luoh and such thinga was the fact ; but his 
liMfuage ill ^^ i would UDderataid'*-! wc^ld infer-*I would auppose/'-p^these 
were the modes of his expression ; but so far aa be was positive of any thing he 
Ipeflialty filled the day and the time'of the d^» the bouse, the room of the house, 
and the number of people that attended, and as to these there is no doubt at all* 
Now, observe that Moat is the only witness who says that in 1837 he heard any 
prapQsal made for the appointment of a seoret committee. He does not 
carry it tlte length that he was present at the meeting when they were appointed ; 
on the contrary, he was present at no meeting after that on^ where, the pro*- 
poeal was made to appoint this committee. He states farther, that the proposal 
mvolved a change in the mode of appointing it. In 1824, the directors gathered 
in the votes from 12 delegates, and these persons appointed a committee of 
three of their number, by saying, you are to be the director, you treasurer, .you 
aeeretary» But in lS-d7, it was proposed to be done in a different way altoge- 
ther,— -it was proposed that each shop should send a name worthy of hold, 
ing that ofilce, and tbeae names were to be put into a hat, and tome member 
mm to draw by ballot three persons. Not only is the statement that there waa « 
aecret oomasittee formed, who bad the direction of the whole affairs of the Aa- 
aaciation, but to establish this, Moat says that he heard the change as to 
the vaodeef the appointment proposed, He does not, however, say that it 
went any farther than being proposed : he does not say that any persons were 
appointed, or that names were put into a hat All the length he goes is, that there 
was a proposal made to appoint a secret committee. Now this is falling short of 
the kind of evidenoe necessary to eatabliah the appointment of such a committee^ 
necessary to establish the existence of what tbe Prosecutor maintains to be the 
secret power that was to carry into execution those purposes of atrocity. But 
how does Moat*a evidence stand in reference to the evidence of others ? Not a 
human beung supports him in it,— not oidy so, but he ia most materially contra- 
dieted, first by tbe Prosecutor's own witness, Mr* Dickson, the elder, and then by a 
great number of other witnesses who were present at that meeting : and 1 think, [f I 
understand the Lord Advocate, he does not any longer dispute that on that night, 
the 14th of June, in the bouse of Smith, Blac^ Boy elose^ there was assembled, 
in a room of that house, a meeting of delegates, at which Dickson was in the chair, 
and in which meeting no such proposition was made as the appointment of a 
secret committee. Oh 1 but there »^ be a meeting of the committee of supply 
after that, and the proposal for the appointment of the secret oonunittee migiu 
have been then and there made. To this there are conclusive answers^ The 
meeting Moat talks of waa one that he went to at 8 o'clock. That ia impos- 
sible, for the very room is occupied at 8 o'clock by another set of people assembled 
there. But, says the Lord Advocate, this meeting al which Moat attended might 
ha?e been in another room. This will not do ; for a small committee of 12 i& not 
set forth in the indictment* This story of Moat's is disproved absolutely and 
completely,-<-there could have been no auch meeting or proposal that night. As 
there is no mistake as to the night, to the time, or place, or nature of the meet- 
ing, it is dear that Moat is here stating what ia not, and cannot be true. The 
only confirmation he gets is from Cowan, who says that there was a notice came 
. to the shop in which he wrought, to send a select delegate^ in order that the 
secret oommittee might be appointed. He does not fix the particular time ; but 
says thi^ William M^Graw was the delegate from bia shop, M'Graw was a dele, 
fate, and he waa examined, and he was at that meeting of the 14tb of June in 
' Saulh'a house; but he given the same account of it that is given by others. It 
waa the meeting in wbiSi Elder Diokson sat as ehairman, and at which no pro- 
posal waa nude to af^nt a seeret committee. Moat said that certain other per- 
ons were present at this meeting, who were examined, and they also negative his 
atatettent Ha fixed on a vrrong chairman. Gibb was a person that was put 
nto «M ehaiai^ and» aaya Moat, Olhb waa ia the ohair at tbia neeting of the 14th. 
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DickMHi, it M said, was not a delete, neither was GIbb m delegate.' -Moa^ in 
statement of his, stands unsupported ; not only so, but absolutely contradicted by a 
great number of witnesses. There was a supply committee of twelre andoabted> 
ly ; but they were not secret in their meetings, and none of their iianaes weie 
concealed— -they were perfectly known to all, and their names were written in 
some of their books. Their purpose was obvious — their use very plain-*— to obtain 
supplies to pay the aliment This was not the secret committee. Moat's atate* 
ment is, that it consisted only of three, who had the power to do sudi acts of vio» 
lence ; and this was the mode by vrhich they were perpetrated. Yet, it is strange 
the attempt was made to set fire to Hussey's mill btf^ne the proposal was made for 
tlie appointment of this secret committee. The two first chaises of assault are 
in the same predicament ; one of them on the 8th or 9th, and the other on the 
15th of May, and the attack on Hussey's mill is on the 23d of May. Moat*s 
statement is, that three persons were appointed. Who were they ? Oh 1 it is 
idle to ask that, for their names were concealed. They were not the committee 
of supply, consisting of 12. This committee was appointed on the lOth or j[2th 
of April, and was not the secret committee proposed to be appointed on the 14th 
of June. The theory of the Lord Advocate is, that the proposal was made to ap. 
point a secret committee on the 14th, and that they had the management of tboise 
things, aud they are not the committee of supply. It might be competent to 
prove that three were appointed out of the 12, and that three of the prisoners at 
the bar were elected ; but the first step is to shew that there was a secret committee 
appointed ; and, with the exception of Moat's statement, there is no evidence of that 
kind whatever, except it be what Christie said as to its being well known to the 
trade that the secret committee was on, and Christie had ceased to be cotton-spin- 
ner. This is most material, because it is the basis of the Prosecutor's case. He 
does not say that there were 800 men who had a sesret purpose to do an act of 
violence, — Jbia is not his theory. His theory is, that a small number weve ap^ 
pointed, because those particular acts were contemplated, and that alwaya when 
such acts were contemplated, such a committee was appointed, and that no sueh 
acts were contemplated except through the instrumentality of this secret commits 
tee. We have no such committee proved to be in existence. We have an As* 
sociation^ and we have acts of violence ; but is every man who is a member of 
that Association to be responsible for those acts of violence ? Let us take the 
Prosecutor's story'-«4et us have an intelligible account, and let us have evidence 
that supports it I ask, have we that here ? Not a particle of it, except Moat'a 
stoi^. Therefore, so far as we have to deal with Moat, he is completely contra* 
dieted : he had not the appearance of a man coming forward to confess his 8tns» 
as the Lord Advocate said ; he did not make any communication to the authori« 
ties, which seems to be the Lord Advocate's text ; at all events, he did not do it 
till the reward was offered, and I think, from the statements of Sheriff Alison, it is 
plain who gave him that information. Now, if there is no evidence of the appoint, 
ment of a secret coounittee except Moat's, and the suspicion of Cowan and what 
Christie said, I do not see how the prisoners are connected in any way with those 
acts of violence done on other cotton-spinners. The supply committee is no way 
offensive : Hunter is president of tliat committee : nobody says he was president 
of any other ; and there is no evidence (hat he was ever in the chair at any other 
meeting : and to this committee no crimes whatever are traced or can be traced. 
Hacket is treas!irer, M'Neil is secretary, and Gibb assistant secretary. These 
were all offices connected either wiih the supply committee or with the purpoaea 
of the aliment, or receiving of contributions, but that any of these persons were 
members of any secret committee to perpetrate acts of violence, we have no traces 
except one circumstance, and that circumstance we derive from the apecttlations^ 
of Moat and the witness which followed him, which is the certificate given to. 
M*Lean. Moat says that it is not an usual free line, — it is not a line given by bit 
shopoMtes, which is the usual free line : it is a line by the Association itself, an<l, 
moreover, he looks into tiie book of debts, and he finds McLean in debt to the 
Association. Now, as the secret committee is omnipotent^ the secret committee 
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might io ^r viofakte thd establnbied laws as to gire a free line to a man thai was 
98, 3d. or Ids. 4d, in debt ; and this line is so given. And, says Moat, " / would 
ll^lfMy«Mf eoiuuftfr/*— (and, Gentlemen, this isworthy of remark,) — "thatM'Liean had 
done something to deserve the line, and that the persons who signed it were the 
secret committee.*' This is the way in which it is put : first, the men who sign it 
are not three, but four.:— rather inconsistent with the secret committee of three ; 
but farther, he had said l»efore, that if the man was to leave the country, the line 
must be stamped, and the committee must put their names to the line too ; and, 
accordingly, you have it in evidence, that a great many certificates were given to 
persons by the supply committee ; and one of those granted is of the same date 
as McLean's. If a man were going away to a distant part of the country, or out 
of the kingdom, it was right that he should be certified ; but it would have been 
a strange thing if persons wliose names were then kept secret, would put their 
names to certificates at all. This is the most lax way of going to work I ever 
heard of. Because M*Lean is in debt 9s. 3d. in 1836, four sane men put their 
names to that certificate, to identify them with that line — to prove that they were 
the secret committee, if any one of 800 men should bring it to the proof. That 
is the theory of the Prosecutor. Murdoch says, in corroboration, that he had seen 
a certificate of that kind before. Very suspicious this. That happened, he said, 
when he was a member of the select committee ; but this committee acted open- 
Iy,-^their names were perfectly known. He saw one that was sent to America ; 
it was given in favour of a man who applied for it under a fictitious name : he did 
not know, but he supposed so ; he thought it was sent to a person of the name of 
Dunlop ; and this select committee gave him that certificate, which was not given 
to an honest man, to brand him as a culprit Such a certificate, says the Prose, 
cutor, is only given to those who perpetrate those crimes. Strange it is that 
M'Lean was going away, and taking one in his own name ! In place of carrying 
one with him in an honest way, he carries one with him that stamps him with a 
crime— brands him as a criminal. This story is nonsense. The fact is, that when 
a nran was going out of the country in quest of employment elsewhere, during 
the time of a general strike, he gets his certificate from the supply committee 
signed by its oflSee-bearers, instead of getting it from the shop, when they are not 
assembled together as when they are at work, and when there are few opportuni- 
ties of them communicating together. This is the rational way of accounting for 
such a certificate ; the other is wholly irrational and unintelligible, and except this 
certificate, I see nothing whatever to connect any of these prisoners with the aU 
leged secret committee, supposing it existed, of which there is no proof. There 
was a guard committee, and I do not think the Lord Advocate said that it was the 
seoret committee. It would be strange if he did ; for he has put in evidence the 
names of this guard committee, who are walking in safety in the streets of Glas- 
gow ; and it would be strange that while he has their names, he would allow them 
to walk in freedom there, if they had composed the secret committee, and have 
these prisoners at the bar. The prisoners were not members of the guard com- 
mittee, for they are found sitting in another part of the town. What evidence, t 
would ask, have we that these prisoners were members of the secret committee ? 
I am at a loss to conjecture. But, Gentlemen, crimes were perpetrated. Un- 
doubtedly there was a guard committee, and guards were appointed, varying from 
two to six or eight people at some mills — some more, some less. The purpose of 
the. appointments of these guards is diifereutly described by the witnesses on the 
other side, from the witnesses on our side. All agree in regard to certain pur- 
poses : one purpose was to watch whether any of the members receiving aliment 
were taking work at a lower rate of wages than resolved on by the Association, 
and at tlie same time were drawing their aliment, contrary to the rules of the As- 
sociation. This was one of the purposes stated by all the witnesses ; another was, 
to see how many new hands were going into work, and to judge whether it was 
expedient to continue the strike. So far there was nothing wrong. A third pur- 
pose was, that they should endeavour to persuade the persons taking work to join 
the Association and abstain from working at the rates not approved of by the As- 



WtQUtimi. I 4o Mi think thad this was a evtditabla or propar prMeadi^ i but'K^ 
does not fotlow tliat it is criminal. But then soma of the Grot? n wttn^saas tM * 
r^fthar purpose, vis. that if those people would not leave off working by peiww-^ 
sion, thay were to be maltreated and assaulted. Any molestation wMild be ori^ 
minal, and* acootdingly, the Sheriff did institute certain proceedings. The ai^ 
thi|t repealed the combination laws has a dause that such persons ^ouM he sub- 
jeot to trial before the Sheriff of the county, and should be liable to a puftishmeat' 
not e'sceeding three months* imprisonment ; but it is singular that we have ntf 
evidenoe that any of the persons who were tried before the Sheriff were eilheii 
members of the guard committee or were acting as guards. There were from twe 
or three to eight at each place ; and a number of the persons' names, who acted 
as guards, have been proved to you in evidence, and not one of them was tried or 
convict^ for having perpetrated acts of violence on cotton^spinners. Parmer 
and Gordon, who were working at the Oakbank factory, were assaulted by a mob, 
eonsisting of men, women, and children, and other operatives than spinners ; but 
there is no evidence that any one of the guards had any thing to do with these 
prooeedings. The Sheriff gave instructions to take some of the crowd prisoners at 
Adile-end factory. The crowd had increased there, and were pressing on fh« 
polioe-oflSoers, who were hardly able to do their duty ; and Keddie, being nearest 
to the police-officers, was seised, not because he was attacking nobs at the nitll% 
or committing aets of violence in a crowd, but because he was pressing on th« 
p<^oe-oiBoers« So that although the Crovm witnesses say that the guards were 
instructed to use violence against them, if they could not persuade them by lair 
means, there is no evidence that the guard committee or the guards ever perpe- 
trated any acts of violence. 

Another class of the acts charged is the sending threatening letters. Have we 
the slightest evidence that it was the practice of the Association, or that it formed 
a part of its history, to write threatening letters, or that any one of its membera 
did so ? In regard to the threatening letter to Arthur, the Prosecutor tries to fix 
it upon the secretary of the Association. This is not proved. In regard to ihei 
fire-raising, is there any trace of any member of the Association throwing a canls* 
ter into a gentleman^ dwelling-house, or throwing combustibles into Hussey*s 
mill ? Some persons must have thrown the canisters, and perhaps the combusti^ 
b)es jj but there is no trace whatever that this was done by members of tho Asso- 
ciation, except you take the evidence of Campbell, from Kirkintilloch, and con.. 
aider the talk he heard in the public house, where not a word about the Associatioii 
was heard, as proof that these acts were done by members of the Association, or 
by order of the Association. All you have against the prisoners is this t in the 
firat plane, they were members of an Association which had a lawful object, in 
1837, this Association struck, which was not an unlawful act. The men reoehred 
aliment, — ^this was not unlawful : none of these things are the crimes charged* 
They are charged with conspiracy, and as to it there is not a particle of evidence, 
unl^ you infer that, because crimes were committed, there must have been a 
conspiracy, of which these prisoners were members, not that some of them might 
write a threatening letter to a man whom he disliked — not that some person or 
persons threw canisters into a dwelling-house, and combustibles into a mill, but 
that the Association appointed a secret committee, and that this committee hired 
men to carry those things into execution. I say, there is no trace of this at aU : 
it is a strong, extravagant inference to draw, and for which there is no foundatioan 
I repeat, that, excepting the allegations and the speculations of Moat, there is no 
evidence at all that any of these individuals were members of a secret ooinmittee^ 
or had any thing to do with th^ acts of violence committed. The attempt to 
make out a case by going back into the past history of the Aaiociatton will not 
do. We could bring forth no evidence in regard to this, because we did uok 
know it was to be brought forward. What are those acts ? You have a string 
of acts stated by Murdoch resting entirely on his own statements^ which we oould 
not be prepared to meet He l£egins in 1818, and comes downwards, when it 
does not appear that any of these people were membeis of th« Asiooiatiofli H* 



Q#«Ktf tpth^MMAf M'Qiia«f|r« »how«s fired ai m (he Oreea of Giaqwv^ on 
mUih Am Lor4 Adrooate laid much streaa, u being a nott important part of hit 
case. Except that Murdoch laid so, I do not see that there is aoy evidence what* 
ever that this was the act of the Association — except that Murdoch made the state* 
ment, Uiat M'Quarrjr was fired at» I do not know there is any evidence in support 
of this Cset at sJL Mr« Salmond, the procurator fiscal« who waa in the wiftneaif 
box, must have known something of it Stephen Campbell, Murdoch aays, waa 
paid money for this act, and the Publio Prosecutor did not call Campbell to S|)eak 
to tbis< beeause it would give him imp^mity. I do not quarrel with the spirit of 
that observation, so far as regards impunity, but I do not hear that he is psooeeded 
against for this deed. Farther, Murdoch says, that Thomas Lochray waa present, 
and §sa$ the act done. Why, then, is not Lochray brought forward to confirm 
that act ? There was no need to give him impunity to prove it« I see Mthing, 
therefore, of the fact of M' Quarry being shot at, but that Murdoch chose to say 
so. Certainly it must be considered as a strange thing if such an act took place 
in day-light in the public Green. I am sceptical in regard to it If it did take 
^ plaoe, surely there was plenty of evidence to be had to prove it, whether the per« 
petrator of the deed was known or pot 

Then there is a statement about Widow M'Pherson : there is no confirmation 
of that An old woman is murdered by certain persons breaking into her house, 
and by mistake for her daughter, and nobody knows any thing of it at all till Mur- 
doch reveals it 1 should like to have seen some credible witness to tell ma 
something about i^ but no witness is brought forward to corroborate the statement 
of Murd<^ Then we are told about the case of Cairoey, who had vitriol thrown 
upon him. I believe this to be true ; but who perpetrated that offence ? He 
says, that McDonald and MtUan were impeached of it, and that they and their 
wives received aliment ; but does it follow that although they were charged with 
it, $hey were guilty ? Millan was acquitted, and McDonald never was tried for it 
There is, therefore, nothing in the circumstance that aliment was given to these 
persons, to shew that the Association was promoting crime. Although these per- 
sons had been convicted, is it any thing against the Association, that while they 
were charged with the offence, and until their conviction took place, that aliment 
should have been given to them ; and even if they had been convicted, is there 
any thing in the circumstance of an Association, formed for the support of the 
members of the body, that they should give something to the wives and children 
of those persons who were now unable to support them ? 

Then Murdoch mentions the case of Graham, who was shot I believe it to 
be true that a person of the name of Graham was fired at He tells us about a 
claim being made on the Association of £20 for this act, and that Patterson sup- 
ported the claim. Patterson is alive, and he has not been brought forward to 
prove this. We did not know that such things were to be brought forward, and, 
therefore, we are not prepared with evidence to rebut them. But the Lord Ad- 
vocate knew of them, and he might have brought forward other persons in sup- 
pert of those statements. Then we were told about Walker shooting at the house 
of Brown, and that an attempt was made to get him off, by procuring false evi« 
deoce. But this is not a likely story, as Walker himself was disposed to plead 
guilty, and did plead guilty, and was transported for this act All that Murdoch 
says is, that it was proposed to get false evidence, to swear that Brown hired per- 
sons to do it himself, and he does not say that it was he or any body else that pro- 
posed it, or that it was approved of when proposed. This fact is also wholly un* 
supported, except by Murdoch. 

Mow, all these acts occurred between 1818 and 1830, in regard to which we 
flould not be prepared with opposite evidence. There was something said about 
oollieries, but no such word appears in any of the schedules that have been pro- 
duced. I say again, that it is not fair to go back to these dates, and on such 
oharges try to get a conviction against the prisoners. 

There are some documents found in the repositories of the Association, aad 
•noDg oth«n « Bible, My own feeliog in reg^d to the oaths is this^ that at on* 
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pcricid 6rtlie Aiaodatloi^ sobiq persom menwrtuBi^'.mtd attnuQtber f eciq^itbeteiF 
urere no oatiM tak^D. One witness states, tiiit thMfeiwen^tthme^di^lBfimtidiatlib^T 
oim 'Worse than aootfaer; while other wknosses, Smithy fef inrtatiee, nid (tbat<^eH 
oiroe nnder an oblifration, -but took no oath; -another -that faft.did lftkQ>an<wtbi;'r 
and a great manj said that they took no oaths. Ibetiev^ that perscmt. wbtmi tbey.r 
vK»e not Tevy sar» about, durinfi^ the existence of the combtnaiiofi' Uw^ were'^ 
sworn; bat there is no witness that said he had seen an • oaili: administiared far ' 
fire or six years past The question here is n<»t>as to the ilegaUty«f taking o«ths(<. 
and there is no evidence whatever of any such thing being put In practice for the 
last Ave or six years. 

One of the documents founded on particulariy is a paper found in possession > 
of the Association, called the emigration soheaiie. . The Solicitor- General fell 
somewhat into a mistake in giving this as. the rutes of . the Association. It is. a 
very dilferent thing from the rules^-^it is a scheme for emigration, in whose h^nd^ 
writing we do not know. There is no doubt of the fact. Mr. Hamilton satisfied 
you of that One of the purposes of this Association was to enaUe its members 
to emigrate with their families; and Mr. Hamilton told you that a-gratt many 
pasMges were taken out by cotton^spinners. The Association had «.' plain motive 
for inducing persons to emigrate, and it was part of tbe object of this AssociatiDn 
to enable them to do so. No. 60, as explained, meant idle men ; smd much stsess- 
has been laid upon the entry, that No. 60 shall reo^ve £5 (ot ^very man they* 
unshop. The Lord Advocate says, that this being found in their tepositoriesi is 
evidence that they intended to do violence, to unshop by violence. Whereiatthe 
violence ? There is none here. His Lordship will!- have it that this means vie>< 
lence. It was an object for the Association to get nobs to- leave their shops, tad 
means of persuasion were used to effect this; and I see no ground for eobdludia^ 
that because of this entry violence waa intended. Read the next sdntenec^ ami 
you will see the fair meaning of the entry. It is this i>^** As thift4iody>lnaidways 
respected the laws of tlieir country^ wishing rather to protect their- union by; 
moral force and publio opinion, than to have recourse to measnresofnn opposite'' 
nature, let it be distinctly understood and duly inculcated to every member) that 
if No. 60, or idle men, commit themselves in point of any '^-iokttio^ of the laws! of 
their country, they must themselves alone be responsible.'* Is it fair 'to fix on; 
one sentence to prove that violence was intended, in order to unsfaofv while 'the 
very next sentence shews that tbe< object was noi to commit violence ? 'Th6 Lbtki 
Advocate sa}s, ** I have detected you,^ I have had your schemes laid barei, 
which you imagined would not meet the light of day.** Why, then, pen the pasi- 
sage which I have rekd if it was not to meet the light of day ? The writing of 
this passage is in itself a proof that the object of the Association was pore, in so 
far as it is concerned. 

Another writing on which the Lord Advocate founds is the passage at the end of 
the book, No. 6 -of inventory, which his Lordship says contains the minutes of the 
Association. This book is said to be kept by Gibb, and Gibb tells you that he 
did not keep itos « regular minute liook, but kept jottings of tbingi that passed 
when he was in the chair. This book, you will see, accordingly contains jottings 
witb a pencil and sometimes wiUi ink, and has not the appearance of a regularly 
kept book. The objectionable jotting bears, that a " persecilting" committee 
was to be appointed to come into operation at the conclusion of the strike. H 
would be a curious thing to put down this in writing, if the object of it hiid Imm^ 
acts of violence. Why not as well put down the names of their secret'OotHM 
mittee, if there had been such a- committee ? But, says the Lord Advocite^ 
when Hunter was examined, why did not he, the president of the Asdodadsn^ 
explain this prosecuting instead of persecuting? There is no evidience that 
Hunter ever saw this book. It was found in the repositories, in a locdcfast 
place, and there is no evidence that he kept a key to it; thefefoin, it 
does not necessarily follow that it should have come under the ■obs^ervatlon of 
Hunter. Gibb tells you that it was a motion for a committee to ** prosecute,** 
and he is the one that can teli you beat about it The I^ord Advocate doei 
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not )titii% la '^^endn who fttteoded Ihafc mecttng to ray ibat he h^ard WilH«m 
J^tafToii mote that coinnrittee^ The question was not put to Moaf^ and ho 
does 4iot< ray that lie ever heard any such resolution (»ropoied. We have 
ihi^'festinff oa a bare 'Statement, that there is a book with this writing in 
it|f and my statement and explanation of the p&ssage, is, that this '* per»ecutmj^.\ 
coBiMittee waa a committee to *^ prosecute,** and ought to have been writ4ea 
"|>tfoseoitlh(ig^ eommittee.'* Whether it may not have been written aa a. quia 
on the profession to Whieh I have the honour to belong, I do not know $ but 
so it it, that it is written *^ persecuting committee,*' and my explanation is .a 
fair and a natural one, that it was intended to mean a ** prosecuting committee* *- 
1 read in this book abundance of errors in orthography. I see here three errors 
in orthography in five lines, and one total perversion of meaning. You will look 
at this book, and see its many ortliographical blunders, and judge for yourselves. 
Wc brought several persons to prove that Johnston made a motion for a prose^ 
cottng«^not a persecudng-^commrttee ; ond» at any rate, there is no proof that a 
persecuting committee ever waa appointed. The nature of the prosecuting com* 
mittee was explained by the witnesses which wc brought forward. The emigra-, 
tion- scheme was in progress^ and 'severals had got their ^10 upon a bill, which 
would be put in force against them if they took work in this country within three 
years : and- this committee was to pursue or prosecute those individuals who had 
received the s€lO, and violated the engagement they had come under. 

Two or three other documents were founded on by the Lord Advocate as 
connecting ^e Association with those aete of violence; and one class of them 
are aome letters said to have been written by M'Neil to Hacket when in Eng. 
land, and which contain^ among other thing?, a statement of the application of the 
fundft of this Association; and aato those three letters, I think, if there was no.t 
dvidenee -that the letter to Arthur was in the handwriting of M'Neti, there is still 
less evideaoe tte^ these letters are in his handwriting. The evidence of Mr. Gavin, 
the engmvcr^ tipon^wbose intelligence 1 put great reliance* goes any length but 
ti»abew<thQt they are against M'NeiL He says I think they are in bis hand- 
Writing, bnt ithey are disg«iised.**4Bare' disguised than when writing a threatening 
kztter I • Thia seems ridiculous. If a letter is found with my name in a disguised 
hond^ is>thal not midence that it ia not my letter ?.^but firom that the Lord Ad- 
vocate ooocludes that, therefore, foeia^ disgnisedy it ia in the handwriting of 
McNeil. ' I would conclude that, tktrtfore, it is not in the handwriting of M'Neil, 
The principal thing founded on by his Lordship is the statement of the applica- 
tion of the funds as if for the year 1837 } but the statement is from the year 
1827) running over a period of ten years. If tin's truly bo tho letter of M'NeiL— 
a private letter— stating the appropriation of the funds of the society, it is strangf}^ 
if they are in a state of conspiracy, that there is not a statement in this writing, 
that there is a single farthing paid away to any illegal pucposot Supposing it 
were the handwriting of M'Neil, it rather goes against the prosecution than 
fur it 

Another document f'.Hinded on by the Lord Advocate is a letter from a per- 
son of the name of MGowan. I do not know ulio this M*GowDn is, or whai he 
is. The Lord Advocate has not proved the haudwriting of thai letter to be the 
handwriting of afty member of the Association He says it is written by some* 
body at Manchester, and about some of those who attacked the house of Dona* 
chy« Whether Riddell attacked that house or not remains yet to be seen. In 
the meantime, this letter does not name any of those persons, — it does not allude 
to' the attack oJi Donacby; all that is made of it is, that it relates to six pcr- 
fiona, ^otthe three, who are charged with this oHcnce. I do not see how it can 
iie.roade fo connect with these three persons at all. 

. The only other writings of any moment arc the schedules in which the ex- 
penses of the Association are entered. The dates of the schedules we have not. 
We do not. know to what period they refer, — whether they refer to 1837 or not. 
Thete ia&o evidence that they are within the rango of the indictment 13estdef, 
there ift.ftotbiog illegal in the face of them. The wliole of the sums are perfectlj^ 
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aeeo u Bted for by Ibe teppWcH^on of Che tnotiej fbr fefreshtteW to gtitt'd^ ^<!;fer 
tfie payment of alim^tit. Even Moat and Murdocli adtnitted fhfs. 

There is a part of the case which I feel some difficulty in knowing etactly iMw 
l» deal with, beeantie I did not expect it would be made use of as it bat been, — 1 
meth the proceedings that took place after the conviction of Keddie * afthon^h H 
4oes not affect my clients at all. Keddfe is convicted, and others ate to be 
brovght np for trial. Mr. Gemmill, the agent for the Association, oittri to mdte 
in arrangement with the Association to remove the guards, if Keddie H not ien- 
fenced and the others not tried. The Sheriff readily goe^i into this afrangement, 
and the agent proceeds to use his influence to have the guards removed A 
toeeting of the Association is held. He makes a statement to them ; — he does 
not f^<3 to fbe secret committee, but to a meeting of the Association. He ad. 
dresses this meeting, and states the position of matters. The Association agree 
to withdraw the guards, rather than that a number of the members should be con- 
victed, and imprisoned, for what they did not conceive to be an offence — walking 
with their hands in their pockets— and also to use idl the influence of Which 
they were possessed not only not to encourage, but to discountenance molest^ion 
and violence. The guards are accordingly withdrawn ; and now, when tranquillity 
is restored, it is made a proof against these prisoners of conspiracy to commit viO- 
]ence,«»that the Association withdrew the guards, and used their inffuence to 
prevent acts of violence I This is adduced as evidence that they were concerned 
in sudi crimes, because they used their influence to prevent them I A question 
was asked, did the Association of Cotton Spinners publish any declaration of 
their proceedings before Mr. Gemmill's meeting ? and because they did not dor 
so, it was meant to be inferred that they designed to countenance acts of violence ; 
and then when they adopt this very proper resolution, and use fhefr infiuence 
with all the individual members, that again is made an argument againi$t them 
that fhey have power over the Association. If you use your influence to assist 
die authorities, why then, says the Lord Advocate, I will convict you becange you 
have influence Over (he Association. The Association most properly agree to 
withdraw the guards; though the appointment of guards is not illegal, and although 
lio goards are proved to have committed acts of violence ; and, observe, the fact 
IS that they do publish their resolution, which is a proof of their sincerity. But, 
lays the Lord Advocate, this is a proof of their insincerity. What, then, are We 
to do ? If we do net do anything, it is a proof Of guilt, — if we hold our tongue, H 
ht a proof of guik ; and if we deny guilt, it is another proof of guilt ; and if we 
do not aid the authorities, it is another proof of guilt ; and if we use our influence 
to assist the authorities in putting down disturbances, that is another proof of 
guilt. What are we to do ? What can we do ? Look at human nature as it 
ii. — I shall suppose the guards were there for the legal purposes, and these only, 
to which I have \llttded. The guards are gathering to these places, and the 
Sheriff is anxious not only that the guards should be withdrawn, but that mem- 
bers of the Association should use their influence with their brethren to prevent 
acts of violence-^I ihall suppose all that occurs to be fair and legal, and that then 
they publish their resolution in the newspapers, to prevent acts of violence. 
Supposing all this done, would it be a criminal or a laudable proceeding ? Can 
any man doubt that it would be considered by the law as a laudable proceeding i 
and can any man say that this was not the case here ? The guards were with, 
drawn ; but, says the Lord Advocate, various acts of violence were done after 
that. Does it follow that those acts were done on the part of these men ? But, 
says his Lordship, *<you do more, you not only get Keddie off, you get some 
people out on bail, and one of them made hifi escape from the hands oi justice.^ 
These persons bailed were not connected with any offences in Glasgow, but witfc 
some act of violence in Dumbartonshire in the year 1836. I'h'eir mends wished 
them bailed, and the Association agreed to advance the money ; and when the 
day of trial comes, exertions were made to bring them to trial. One of theiiii 
did not appear, and was outlawed, and the Public Prosecutor dropped proceed- 
if^ against the other two. There is no ground for inferring that these two men 
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iffir« gyiiU^ s Md wbeiher it was that the third Went atray becaiMe he war guilty,, 
or to earn his tubnstence ia lome other country, I do not know. But the fact 
d^es not ftignify* The Association used their exertions to bring these personl ia 
tiial, not to send them away. But it is said the principal witness agdast tfaent 
was absent,— it is not, however, said that they put him out of the way. If thef 
had put this principal witness out of the way, why would they send Munhollaitd 
away, who needed not, in the absence of this principal witness, havA beetk ient 
away ? These things are inconsistent with each other. 

Gentlemen, I now turn your attention to a charge against these men as Mng 
concerned in the murder of Smith. I will not touch the part of the case in which 
M'Lean is concerned, — this will be taken up by my learned friend, Mr. Robertson. 
This charge against the prisoners is given on page 30 of the indictment It is of 
importance that you should attend to the way in which it is stated. " Likeas th6 
said select or secret committee, and the said Thomas Hunter, Peter Hacket, 
Richard M'Neil, and James Gibb, all and each, or one or more of them, mem- 
bers of the said unlawful Association, and parties to the said illegal conspiracy, 
and to the appointment of the said secret select or secret committee." Wber« 
ia the evidence that the prisoners were parties to the appointment of thig 
committee, or that a secret committee existed at all? And it is stated the 
secret committee and the prisoners *' did, upon the t22d day of July, 1837, of 
on one or other of the days of that month, or of June immediately preceding, 
or of August immediately following, and within an apartment or apartments 
occupied by them, situated as aforesaid, wickedly, feloniously, maliciously, and 
unlawfully hire, engage, instigate, or direct, er procure the said William McLean, 
to assassinate and murder, by shooting with a loaded pistol, or other fire arm, 
a cotton-spinner, then working in one of the cotton mills, where the members 
of the said unlawful Association had struck work as aforesaid, and- did offer and 
engage to pay to the said William McLean the sum of £20 sterling, or some 
other sum or sums to the Procurator unknown, in order to indued the said 
William McLean to carry the said wicked act into execution, or did hold out to 
the said William M'Lean promises and expectations of protection, good deeds 
and rewards, in order to persuade and induce the said William M^Leaft to ex* 
ecute and perform the said wicked act of assassinating and murdering, by shoot- 
ing one of the said operative cotton -spinners working and employed as aforesaid ; 
and l^s the said secret select, or secret committee, and the said Thomas Hnnter, 
Peter Hacket, Richard M'Neil, and James Gibb, did, with the wicked aiid felonious 
intent of causing terror and alarm among the operative cotton-spinners then work- 
ing, or willing to work, in said cotton mills, and of deterring and intimidating them 
from wxirking on the terms proposed by the said owners, masters, or managers, 
and in place of the members of the said unlawful Association, who had Struck 
work as aforesaid : and the said William M'Lean being induced as aforesaid to 
undertake and execute the foresaid wicked act of assassinating and morderiitg, by 
shooting an operative cotton-spinner, then working and employed as aforesaid, 
and having received from the said secret select, or secret committee, or some 
other member or members of the said unlawful Association to the Prosecutor un- 
known, or otherwise been furnished with, or having procured a pistol or other fire 
arm, loaded and charged with one or more leaden bullets, the said William 
M'Lean did proceed, armed with the said pistol, or other fire arm, loaded and 
charged as aforesaid, to fulfil and execute the foresaid wicked purpose and design 
of the said secret select, or secret committee, and of the said Thomas Hunter, 
Peter Hacket, Richard M'Neil, and James Gibb, and did, on the night of the said 
22d day of July, 1837, or on one or other of the days of that month, or of June 
immediately preceding, or of August immediately following, and in or near to 
Clyde-street of Anderston, in or near Glasgow, wickedly, feloniously, maliciously, 
and unlawfully discharge said loaded pistol, or other loaded fire arm, at (he per- 
son of John Smith, then residing in a tenement, called Houldsworth's Barracks, 
in Cheapside-street of Anderston aforesaid, an operative cotton-spinner, then in 
the employment of Henry Houldsworth and Sosu, cotton-spinners, in their cotton- 
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naill, BttuatcMl in Chcapside-street of Anderstoii aiotemd,im»g4m» of;Uitt.nill»«^ • 
which roemben of the said Association had struck W0ij(, as afoTMaid-; aad tlw aw4i > 
shot did take effect on the person of the said John Scaith, and one o£ lfa«.teUal^ 
with which the said pistol, or other fire arm, W98 cbargiad, penetcatcd tbs hmk of*- 
the said John Smith, and did mortally wound him, and be died in eottaequflBee ^S- 
said wound so received on or about the 25tb day of July* 1837«" 

These four prisoners are thus charged with hiring M'X^eaa t0g<^lbrtb«aBd shmit 
Smith, — has this beeu proved ? Has there been ai»y isvidsiiee vbiit«ip«r' tiuifc 
connects them with any such act? If the evidence addacad ooiild cesmflt tbMn, • 
it would convict 800 cotton-spinncrs.of this murder. The Prosaeuter says that 
we had a particular participation In the acl, in the first place, because w^ were 
parties to the appointment of the 8ecr9t committee, antl« In the sceMid place, be< 
cause we did hire and engage M'Lean to oominit tlie deed, and, finally, that It 
was by hiring M*Lean that we got biw to do that act. . Wbeca 19 tbe evidence 
in support of these charges? We have heard Boae<— »Mone has been brouglit 
forward that can be listened to for a moment in sappers «f tlieai« When you 
come to charge men with the crime of murder, it must be distinctly and parti* 
cularly proved before conviction can follow. They are eharged with appointing 
a secret committee, of which there U not a vestige of orediMe evidence. They 
are charged as being tbe particular individoaia who hired ^i^Lean : I can see 
no evidence of that. There is, on the contrary, strong proof against ft. Ob- 
serve, if McLean did not commit this deed, then It is not true that we bke<I 
M'Lean. The charge is, that we hired btmtodoit; but, aitltoitgli M'Lean 
may have done it, I say that there is no evideoee tbciS w»-hire*l and iAstlgattd 
M*Leau to do it. Where is, I ask again, the evidence that wfrdid so ? How 
are we brought in contact with him in any way ? Has M*Lean been brought 
in personal communication with these prisoners ? Has evHtenea been brought 
to shew that be had interviews with them in aeerat, anapleiaae plaoesy — aaspU 
clous interviews, %vhisperings, or other appearanoesj paaaing between fbam ? Is 
there any evidence that he was seen in company wHIi these persona at all, «Koeptlng 
at the time tbe eertifieata was granted to bim» en tbe 1 1th of Jnly, and when ft la 
proved that it was granted to Jiim beeanse he was going elsewhere to endeavour 
te get employment, and he did go away to endeavour to get employ men^ ? Is It 
proved that they were In company with him btfnif^ the act, or is there any evi- 
dence of his being in their eoropany after the act ? Is there any evidenca|Sbat 
they gave him or promised him £20 ? None whatever. Is there any evioence 
of their endeavouring to get him away to America ? None whatever. It is 
said he was looking ont for • berth, and that It is not likely that he should have 
been able to pay for it without assistance. I do not 8«*e any evidence that a 
passage was wanted ion McLean. Two persons had called about a passage, but 
there is no evidence that he was the one that wanted that passage. If Gibb 
had no objections to go and negociate for that passage, why was McLean to go 
and negociate for it se|iarately for himself? It is plain, if they were negociating 
for a passage for M*Lean, that Gibb had no ehjection to bc/the instrument of 
the Association ; and why was net the passage taken ? Gibb went along with 
various persons about passages, negociating generally about passages, which 
proved that he had no connection with McLean. Mve p^ple went on this 
occasion, and M*Lean had no occasion to go and apply for himself if a passage 
was to be taken for him. Why did they not take this passage for him If he was ' 
the Instrument of the Association in the commission of this deed? The theory 
of the Public Prosecutor is, that tbe Association were to take the passage for 
him. The murder was committed on the 22d, and tbe vessel was not to sail 
till the 24th. Why, then, was his passage not taken in that vessel ? This story 
turns agalnst'the Prosecutor. Had he been their instrument, would they not 
have sent him away ? Assuredly they did not send him away, for here he is. 
What else, then, is to connect these prisoners with M*Lean ? Something #as 
said by Christie in regard to the Association, but it went but a Iftcle way In 
connecting M'Lean with the Association. I am not sure that he said any thing 
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th«t«0e6U the Atsooiatlou, hot in one thing, in ivhich he stands unconfirmed. 
H«'Mi«K thftt MM.eftn bad oMitractcd a debt, and that the committee bad agreed 
to p«y the debt, and that the debt committee vrere in use to meet and driulc at 
hi« house, which M'Lean also frequented, and in this he stands completely nn. 
8Upp<irted ; and It might have easily been confirmed if there bad been any truth 
in it. There is no evidence even of the supply committee having been ever 
wllbio tb« door of Christie's shop,— not a particle of evidence. Christie tells a 
story about M*Lean saying that be wished to go to America, and that he expected 
to got a.pftMi^« by one of Hamilton and Brothers' vessels. This company might 
easily be oamed in eoni:ection with the story about going to America, as it is well 
known that the Yossels of this company trade to America. He said that M'Lean 
told him that (here was a berth secured for him, and that clothes were providei) 
for him. But there was no such thing as cither a berth or clothes provided for 
him. Theretoroi sof^poslng that M'Lean had perpetrated this offence, what is 
there to connect these prisoners with him in that offence? There is nothing in 
the proof to connect them more with M'Lean than with any other roan. This 
offenoe,said to be perpetrated by M*Lean, rests solely on the story told by 
Christie of M'Lean's confessions. My learned friend Mr. Robertson, will deal 
with this evidence; but what I say is, that even supposing M*Lean perpetrated 
this deed, there Is no evidence that any of these prisoders at the bar were con- 
cerned in it. 

It does appear from Dickson's evidence, that some days after the murder, 
M'Lean went to the committee room to get from 58. to lOs. or from lOs to 1 5s. It 
is not likely that bad they been concerned in that murder, that they would have 
bad him in that situation, when they might have shipped him immediately 
after it; and It is not likely that he would have been In that position, begging 
58. or 10s. if he was to receive a reward of £20 for committing that murder ; 
and there is no evidence that beget any thing at all. In short, there is not a 
particle of evidence to conneet them with this murder, any more than to connect 
any other man of tbe Association with it. I thought when the case commenced 
something would have come out in regard to this that we were not prepared for, 
and I was always looking with anxiety to see whether McLean was brought into 
communication on the nigbt, or about the night the deed was committed — 
whether the committee were waiting to receive bim — whether be proceeded to 
the boiuu; where they sat^but I found nothing to connect this man with the 
four prisoners at theJ)ar in the perpetration of this offence. That the murder 
was committed is undoubted — there is no/]nestion as to that ; but the question 
in regard to these four men, is, whether they hired and instructed M'Lean to 
do the deed. —I do not believe, I cannot believe, that there w'as any such con- 
spiracy here at all. — I cannot believe it; but I can believe it po»sJMe that an 
individual cotton spinner, oppressed with want, may, of himself, have'{HM>petrated 
that deed. It is possible that some one who was connected with that particular 
work may have done it ; but that there was .a conneetion with the perprefator 
and these four prisoners, there is no evidence wbatevei*. If a person was hired 
to murder tbe unfortunate man Smith, there is no evidence that it was any of 
these four prisoners that hired that person. If a person was hired, that Is still 
a mystery. If the Prosecutor asks a conviction, are you to give a conviction 
against these four men without a particle of evidence that can connect them 
with the murderer ? You are not bound to solve mysteries, or to bring light 
out of darkness-- you are not entitled to disregard, but it Is not Incumbent on 
you to remove tbe doubts that meet you at every step of the case. That Is tbe 
doty of the Public Prosecutor. If he demands from you a verdict Involving 
tbe lives of your fellow-men, it is his duty to place before you a case clear and 
free from doubt. If he fails to do that, your course is plain — it is the course 
that law and justice and humanity alike point out. Has the Prosecutor proved 
his case ? Is this case clear and free from doubt ? Breathes there the man so 
confident of his own powers of discernment as to say so? Are you, then, to 
seal the doom of those prisoners in the dark, or to accept of suspicion as a sub- 
No. 17. R 
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stittite for prodf ? Are you to impatient of blood that you cannot iraiit till tb« 
irftib Aallbe tMy reYealetf.'nA Tt iba«t "o&e dajhbe?— or are fhd'^'weik 
in to dread^fliat irhen ft thaH be reVeafeS, yoa tnay perhajn W exposed to l£e 
t«fledt1on of hiivfnif Mlotred the ^dffty to escape, and to'Valtkabfoadira livltig 
'evidences of your teant of penetration'? The drea^ of any such flection ^oa^d 
be as immanly and unvrortbry of yoa as the ^eflectloil icsetf wotrid'be unjust. 
■There ooald lie no ground i^r such reflection in a case like thTs, because, whelre 
Uoubt exists, your duty it to teaii to the side of mefcy. But' eren if the^e 
should be room for the reflection, 'light indeed would It be coofpared wtththe 
opposite reflection which just as snrely awaits' you, if you shall have the bold- 
ness ot the rashness to follow the course whfch the Pirtillc Prosecutor has 
pointed out to you, - of consigning these men to the bands of the executioner. 
That coarse would indeed have the effect of silencing thei^ protestntfons of in- 
nocence ; it would extinguish theii' voices f6r ever ; but Tt cannot extinguish the 
voice of truth ; and in the fulness of time that voice must be heard, and may 
one day ring a fearful peal in your ears, if you act rashly now. When time, 
the great revealer. as welf as the great dosWycr of-'atl'thlil^v^when'ti^e, which - 
brings to light the darkest transactions that the craft of man has vainly endea- 
voured to bury in perpetual obscurity, just as surely' as it moulders into nothing 
the proudest monuments by wlilcfa man ai viAily edtfeatoii^s to perpetual the 
memory of his own perishable name — when that great agent of omIItpOteiace 
ihati have shed its illuminating influence over this dark thinsaefion; and ex- 
posed its deepest depths — when each of these tmen who noWin yafn asserte his 
innocence, and implores justice, shall have saffered the unmerited anguish' of 
your condemnation, the horrors of the eonderttned'celtj and the Ignominy of a 
- ftlon's death, and shall have transmitted a hated and a blighted nam^ to a heT|»- 
less and unoffending progeny — when the tempests of winter and the shn of 
aummer shall have passed alike unheeded over thefr unhallowed graves, and 'ttte 
nvolution of these seasons shall have hrou|fht along' with if the -retUtrn of yotir 
duties, and again placed some of yda !n that seat, to administer jostieb on the 
real delinquent, the true murderer, then detected— -not as now groping your way 
•midst the darkness of mysteVy, and doubt, and error, bat walking In the <ilear 
and aafft light of truth; then made manlfeat ; perhaps to hear fk-om the real ei^- 
prlt's own lips the peniteirt eonfeSsions of a consoienee become nnbearable even ^^ 
to the midnight assiissin, l>ecaaseof his silent participation inthest^} deeper j^ 
tr«gady of this night, In which you also are asked to play so prominent a part 
•**-! ioeah his'silenfr aeqoieteence In the shedding of the Innocent blood of those 
men with wliom yi^a too are about to stain yonr hands, if yon yield to the de- 
mand that the Proseeutor has made upon you ;— when that day comes, what 
•hall bo fOur feelings -^whrat year reflections? I know you will not have to 
upbraid'yoarselvc« with having returned a verdict which, at the time,* yon dfd 
tia* believe etfnsifstetit ««^ith the truth; I am confident your consciences w'iH ac- 
quit you, and jnatTy a«N|air you, of that, whatever may be the o|>infon o€ the 
«MMid« |ttst as the oonsoieneee of these 'men acquit them on this the day of "trial, 
and would, if it were their dsy of doom. But still you could not eteapfe the blt- 
fiir, 'SMd painful, and humilfatfng reflection, thafpresnming, rashly presuihlng, 
■on yottr o%rn penetrhtfon, yon thought you eonld discover that which' has hot 
boi* rtfvealed toman, and with rash and impious hands endeai^nr ' pretnattireTy 
to rend asAnderlhat vefl of mystery which. In his Inscratable wisdom, 'Provi- 
d^norhas still faterposed between yon and the truth of this deed of VHkid: "1 
do not think. Gentlemen, you are likely to commit' that error, ' ' ' *'"' ' 
In re^rd to the great and important part of the case — the accusation it^iifle 
agtiifiet these men-:— the evidence- here is totally defective. It c6nhe<jts them ii^t 
with the perpetrator, whoever he hiay be. It is* your duty calmly to consider 
tho case in this point of view ; lihd wh^n you appl/ the evidenee which has 6^i^ 
adduced to the voluminous charges before you, you will find, that, even la re* 
gard to the ttiinor offences, the Prosecutor has failed to niake out s^'case 
against them. I conent with him in tbinkfng thAt gredt evil ihay attach to 
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.^p^ coja9i9unity, 1^ the gref( citx tbQ Frosacjutor has ^refttrreti. to, U auti :oi' 
yipUum are per knitted to prQceed, whlak ai:,e calculateii iu Uriug. u^^iery ^^u 
tHe operative) tbemseivetfy their friends, .and relatives; ajud I do.notdfeuy tb«t 
the remote coiisecj^ueupes may be, that inen. oppres^d vvlth waiit^ may be 
siimulated tocrime^ But this i^ pot the case before you. You are not to 
take the mode oi preventing those acts of violence pointed ou^ to you by the 
Prosecutor, natu^ly, by beginning wi^h the spilling of blood, io^gad pf ke- 
^innijig to maki^ the l»\v to prevent blood from, being apilt. 

In the course of the learned GentUm^u's coughing appeal, we observed 
that some of the prisoners and jurors, as well as the, audience, she4 tears; 
and the conclusion of the address (which lasted 3 hours) was folip.wed.by a 
burst of applause, which was immediately suppressed by the officers of Qourt. 

The Court adjourned at 11 o'clock, till to-mori'ow at 10 o'clock. 



SEVENTH DAY-. WBDNfi^BAY, lOih Jan. 1838. 

(The Court met at 10 o'clock.) 

. Mr. PATRICIA ROBERTSON prooeedefl tg addr«M tho Jury as fol. 

h?ws^— , . ^ . . • • . 

, Gentlemen. of the Jiury, — For tli9 last 8 days you have been secluded from all 
>0tQrcQ^r8e with society^ ao<l you have been engaged in au investigation, up- 
pajr^Ueled in its extent, in the judicial annals of this qountry ; and the object of 
that ^eclusioq fi^om society has been, that you may, under the solemn oath which 
you have taken, aoJ upon a fair and impartial consideration of th& whole evldetiee 
of this case, return such a verdict as shall do justice to the law; and justice to the 
prisoners. That seclusion has not arisen frovi any doubt of your personal ^d- 
dour-ofrom any fear that you will be swayed in any way in the verdict you re- 
turn, by prejudices or by feelings uucoanected with this paioful inquiry, and un- 
supported by the evidence. 

. (Gentlemen, I feel deeply convinced, that be tb^ result of this trial what it may, 
you will not ^low, in the slightest degree the state .of public feeling to eiabanws 
you. You will not allow any fear of consequences, any ounsid^ratipnof the past, 
any anticipation of the future, to enter for a moment into your mind8> so as to 
. disturb those minds in that calm and honest consideration wiplch JQU are botrnd 
to give the evidence adduced. Into the gates of this Temple of Jyslice 4»othing 
IS allowed to enter but through the mouths of witnesses .speaking, from, the box, 
or through papers read at the table, or through the lips of coupse), oc from the 
bench who direct your deliberations. To these ypu ace not ooly entitled, but 
(>ound to, turn a willing ear, while to all else you are bound, as. I. doubt not' in- 
clined, to turn an ear. of absolute deafness — fearless of thio qoQ«equQBoes, regard- 
less of the past, excepting what this evidenpe discloses, an4 weighing, nothing but 
the evidence, and thos^ remarks which will, be made to aid you in tho.-.>con&ideni- 
tion of what is to be. your verdict. . . 

Gentlemen, the task I have to perform in .more especially, directing yoiir at- 
tention to the^case of the unfortunate man,.M'|i>ean, is, I feel, pa easy task ; and 
to say that this is not a case of difficulty, perhaps of suspicion^ would be to^ i»sult 
"^pur understanding and to deprave my own. But, Gentlemen, after 8 days of 
;daily.|toil, and perhaps of 8om^ sleepless nights, or nights of uneasy rest» I hiuie 
now come to you to discliarge my &nal duty, and when my lips are closed, so 
j^ore c^n be said for the prisoners, excepting what the Court will supply of my 
Elects; and any circumstances that I may omit, favourable to the prisoners, the 
Jourt is not only bound, but in a British court of justice, I am proud to say, 
anxious to supply the defects which the feebleness of the Advocate has not been 
)^\e to jcJetect 

. Gentlemen, if this be no ordinary case in extent, It has come before you in no 
ordinary manner. Be it understood, be it most distinctly understood, tjbat I 
neither quarrel with the decision of the Court upon the relevancy of this charge, 
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nor do I demur io the least to the manner in whieh /her Majesty's Advsocato hfis 
felt it to be his duty to conduct this investigation ; bli^ Qentlemen, .^hUe lisajT' 
this in perfect sincerity and honesty of purpose^ I at tbejaine l>ii)ecatmo|il>ut£«#lt 
that this prisoner McLean, along with jthe others* appears before y^u under 1 ^p- 
cumstances of peculiar hardship, a hardship I refer to merely for the purpose .tfaafi 
you may disabuse your minds of drcumstances not bearing direelly ij^onth^ pre-r 
sent charge. We have heard, independently of this indictmenti which is ^^m-, 
panied by a list of 9\ witnesses, and of 43 production8» independently of what 
that indictment describes, we have heard in this investigatioB* of the attempt? at 
fire-raising in 1818, in Broomward factory ; we have heard of the muc4er of 
Widow Macpherson ; we have heard of the shooting at M'Quarry in 1820; we 
have heard of the wretched and scatRlalous o6|eqce of thsawlng vitriol at Gairn$^. 
in 1821 ; we have heard of the uhooling of €lt»baiii in i82d> we.hav<; heard of 
the assault on Margaret Banks in 1826; and we hajro heapd of the firing into 
Brown's house in 1827 — a catalogue of offences enough >lo appM the heart of any 
man : and with all these brought into the service^ (I mean not improperly ,0 And 
laid before you, we have in this indictmesit varlotta charges 4>f ooaspiraeyy «nd . iU 
legal and violent acts. We have before us, among others, the nmlestatii^Bsal 
Mile-end— the assault at Oakbank*^the attempt. tQ<8et fire to Hussey's-fnill-Mthe 
assaults on Gray and Kean at the Adelphi mill-^three threatening letters — Htein^ 
vasion of Widow Michan's house^ — the attempt to set fire: to Mif. .Wood's, house; 
and, to sum up this dark list, the base, the infamous, the damnable murder of th^ 
poor man Smith. Is not this enough then to make the. mind, even of the firniest 
man, tremble?^ But, Gentlemen, beyond that catalogue, andw^e yeu to add to 
it many more assassinations — beyond that catalogue there is still cine more dread* 
ful, which I trust shall never be added to the Kst ; it is, that a man, not proved to 
be guilty by evidence, clear, convindng, and unexceptionable, shall, by the ver- 
dict of a Jury, suffer the death of a felon on a common gibbet Of all murders 
that the heart of man can conceive — of all slaughters, I should rather say, that of 
the judicial execution of an innocent man, is the most fearfuL Therefore, I be- 
seech, implore you, by your oaths I command you, to enter upon this investiga 
tion fearless of the consequences of your verdict, so far as farther outrage is con* 
cerned, and resolve to look at the evidence, and the evidence alone. 

Now, before proceeding to analyze the evidence as specially applicable to 
McLean, bear with me a little when I ask you to look at the indictment. < 

Gentlemen, this indictment, ( I trouble you not with the technicalities,) after 
mentioning the strike of the 8th of April, and the resolution to enforce the 
strike by violence against workmen and masters, mentions that the prisoners, 
along with others, beginning with Adam Sideserff, conspired in April, 1837; 
before that it is mentioned that the whole of the prisoners held different offices 
connected with this Association, and at bottom of the 7th page, you will see 
it stated that Said William McLean was at some time and place nominated 
and appointed a member of the guard committee. Well, then, the statement 
of the conspiracy in April is given in the 9tfa page, and the appointment of guard 
committees on page 10th. This is the first ffecial accusation against the pri- 
soners.' 

Then (2) on the 1 Ith page^ you have the charge of assault connected with the 
Oakbank factory. McLean is charged as a member of the guard committee, and 
acting as sueb, or under the orders of the guard committee, at Oakbank factory. 
There is no charge in the indictment of his having acted as a guard anywhere 
else. 

Then (8) on the 12th page, there is the charge of molestations and intimidation 
at Mile.en(iC and next the story of the trial of Keddie, with which I have no oen- 
cem. 

Then (4) at page 14, there is the alleged act of conspiracy to set fire to 
Hussey's mill, and a great number of persons are named as connected with that 
conspiracy under this count There is a direct chaise of conspiracy against ail 
the prisoners, including McLean, along with otheis, to set fire to this mill, and of 
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having made an offer of a reward of £20 to the perpetrator of the act The in- 
diotai«lit> f heta goes ori to tAy that the strike was protracted till June — that the 
fnimds became eihauftted, and that the iniionisfs came to more desperate resolu- 
tt»vi6 still. It was fomndable enough what they are said to have .resolved on in 
A^il, followed by the moUstations at Oakbank and Mile-end. It was still more 
ibrtnidabie what they sre said to have done on the 28d of May^ followed by the 
attempt to raise fire at Hussey's mill ; but in June, it is said, that these alleged 
cottspitators'went farrtber, and resolved on murder and fire-raising, «ind so forth. 

And (5) near the middle of page 17, it is set forth, that the prisoners, along with 
Daniel M' Donald, attd a long list of others, on the 14th of June, did ** conspire, 
confederate, and agree together to force and compel their late employers,*' by 
means of various illegal and tiolent acts, there specified, to re-employ them ; and 
then at the bottom of the 18th page, Uiat the prisoners did ** call a meeting of 
delegates of operatives, being members of the said unlawful Association," on the 
said 14th of June, by whom a *' seeret committee" was appointed to carry into 
effect the unlawful acts resolved upon. 

And then (6) at bottom of page 20, it is alleged, that the prisoners and the 
said ** secret committee,** on 15th June, hired and engaged certain persons, to the 
Prosecutor unknown, to assault the workmen employed at the Adelphi mill. 
This is the first act said to be done under the direction of the secret com- 
mittee. Then it goes on to say, that they did offer to those members the sum of 
ten pounds to induce them to assault '* one or more of the operative cotton- 
spinners in the said cotton-mill." And then it is said that the persons so hired 
" did wickedly and feloniously attack and assault David Gray,** and did also 
*< wickedly and feloniously attack and assault Edward Kean.'* These are the 
charges under the count as to the Adelphi factory. 

Then (7) at page 22, the said *' secret committee*' and the prisoners did 
" wickedly and maliciously write, cause and procure to be written by the said 
Richard McNeil," the threatening letter to Mr. Arthur, which is quoted. 

Then (8) at page 24, follows the second threatening letter to Mr. Arthur, 
laid in the same way. 

Then (9) on page 25, the said *^ seeret eommittee" and the prisoners did, 
on the 24th day of July, '* wickedly and maliciously write'* a threatening let- 
ter to Mr. John Bryson, which is quoted. 

Then (10) ^t the bottom of page 26, in the same manner, the said "se- 
cret committee** and the prisoners did, on the SOth of June, " engage, insti- 
gate, or direct Thomas Riddell, Richard M^Manus, and Thomas M'CafBe, or 
Cohiil," &c. to invade one or more of the houses occupied by certain cotton- 
spinners working in Mile-end factory. And then at the middle of page 27, it 
says, that they offered to those persons the sum of ten pounds to perform the 
said wicked acts ; and then follows the specific charge, that those persons did in- 
vade the house of Mary Divan or Michan, in whioh Donachy lived. 

Then (11) on page 29, the said " secret committee** and the prisoners did, on 
the 11th day of July, hire certain persons to set fire to Mr. Wood's house; and 
then follows the attempt made to set fire to that house. 

Then (12) on page 30, the said ** secret committee" and the other prisoners 
did hire the prisoner, William McLean, to murder John Smith. And then on 
page 31, it states, " the said William McLean did proceed" to fulfil the design of 
this secret committee, and that he^ — not " or some other person to the Prosecutor 
unknown" — but that A«, William McLean, did shoot and wound John Smith, and 
that in consequence of that wound Smith died ; and he died, I pray you to ob- 
serve, for a purpose which you shall learn hereafter, on the 25th of July. 

On page 32, there is a separate charge against M'Neil of writing a threatening 
letter, with which I have nothing to do. 

And on page 33, there was a separate charge against all the prisoners *' or 
one or more of them," of shooting at and murdering Smith ; but this charge 
was abandoned at an early stage of the proceedings, and you will therefore 
hold it as struck out of the indictment. 
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lliis Vmds the l^ublic Prosecutor to prove all'thaCli'e cfiar^6s. ' took af tbe charge. 
M'Lean Is chafged throughout as being a consplrator-^as being cognizablt of flie 
secret committee — as having been i rafembfer of the giiard committep-7^ ^y»% 
acted as a guard at the Oakbank factory^as hivino; been cognizant ot the two 
otfers of the ^10 — as having received 'j620 on the 22d July for ftie purpose /of 
committing the noiurder; ana as' having actually committed that diabolical )deed, 
from the basest of all motives. It Is 'not said to be a murder to gratify gainful 
feelings-^not to gratify malice— not directed against John Smith more than any 
other body. But having got his £20, he goes, says the "Prosecutor, .to murd4r 
anyhoHy, provided always that that person was an hbne^ xnan^ endeavouring to 
gain an honest livelihood, and thereby defeating the purposes of this alleged cod^ 
spiracy. Now that the trial is closed in so far as regards the evidence, I know 
not whether, apart from the murder of 'Smith, her Majesty's Advocate Btill insists on 
^ verdict against M'Lean as to the other charges. I know that his LordshTp 
stated, that he reckoned this man as a niiserable tool in Che hands df this infampus 




Wifli the view of going back or going over the gfoun^ gone overby my leamfeji 
friend, who preceded me last night, Tbut as touching the fjicls ko far as S^^t-eani 



learned 
Is 
concerned. ^ , i. -^ 

, In this part of the case, I ^hall have an easy task J r'^hall* suiti uji»;in afe^ 
sentences, all that is proved touching M*Lean, apart fron? the miir^r. ' And in 
disposing of the case, I will observe the following arrangement asclearlyas f can, 
in order that the sophistry, if any, may be the more easily detected ;. and I pro- 
pose dealing with the' matter in this way : first, to treat. of M'Leah ak a qonsplita- 
tor, apart from the" murder : tfien to call your attention to what is proved befbre 
tTie murder, at'the time of the riiufder, and treating of the plea of (diin: set upj; 
and, jl?«Q//y, r shair direct your attention to what took place afi^er the murder was 
terminated, the breaking up of this Association, or termmalidn of the strike, and 
the appVdicnsion of M*Lean. ' . j - ! 

M'£ea'Q admits, ih his declaration, that he had been a member ^fine Associa- 
tion for i 2 years.' 't3entlemen, ive have nothing to do here \rith the policy of 
the lavi", by \vhich ib'e comb'lnati6n laws were abrogated. We have enough io 
do M'lt^ our oWn business, witboot entering into speculations m regard to the 
wisdom of the legtsfdture. Kettber bave we any thing to do here wit^ the dts- 
cuiSsion (why introducecT I cannot tell) about the rates of wages— about the 
righte of masters, and a:boQt the rights of operatives. In no period of our laW 
has it ever beeri,'and t trust tn ho period of our law \v\\\ it ever be held, that 
either iiia:sters or mciri are entitled to combine or conspire to effect their pipir- 
poses ot" secure thei> rights by violence. No tnaii can feel inOtre keenly tbian. I 
do the i:iece88ity thai the rights of masters aird the irights of worltmen sbould tie 
equally protected. It is to that freedom that this great empire owes much 6f 
lier gloW and much ofher prosperity ; but that glory would be deemed nothing, 
and that prosperity would pass from her, if either classes of the community wete 
to encroach on Ihe rights' of others by conspiracy, to do acts of violence* ^Q 
which acts they would undermine the foundation, and pull down the fabric of 
the constitution itself. But! set all ' this' aside. These doors ar^ , cfos^j^ 
upoii it. Polfcy, pi%ct1(»l expediency, cannot enter at this gate;'it"i8^1tiii^, 
and evidence, and truth, that you deal with. Banisli, then, all tliVse jfrotb 
your minds*' I ask no mitigation to the prisoners, that their ]tW^ are sji^'t 
in a hard and laborious trade— I ask no indulgence, that t!%ey' breathe the 
heated atmosphere in those scenes of hair^ fabour-, and' also too' often df ^^- 
tiated morality — t ask lio Indulgence on these accdunts;' bat; hh th^' ofh^r 
iiancT, I solemnly protest, thai expediency and thift security of trftde', and ilfe 
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^einplo^itient pr «{^pltai| ,(ft8 Iq^ ^V^^^^ ^^ hear<i so^noi^phj iibt|l|[ equally <)e 
sHi^i ,0{it, of tbU mvestigati^p. ^^ft is Qonibinat»oNi,.)(vith.^|oI«nce, — !t is con^i- 
bigHtion, accompabie4 AyHb auat|1t,^i( is coinbiqation, ac<;ompaQied by ,tj|)e 
Invasioo of divejlinga, — iit'is cembiQati6n, accoiopanjed by «<;D(Iiog threatening, 
letters, — it ta.conil^in^tion^; a.cc<nnpanie4 ^vith fire-raising. -^it is. combioatioo, 
agpoippanie/l with murder— that you are to depil (vi(b. T)iat Is the subject- 
raqitter pf iuvestigatioQ ;.. and, in suph a solemn inquiry, an^ay forever with 
all political disGUfsloUf , By political, understand me, I do not „nu^an . ihe 
comparatively pjiUry distinction of party strife; I mean the higher politips, 
which {Consists in. love qf countryi for which I give every honest man credijt. 
But away with, that ,«ven in the adminiittrft^on qf Justice, Evidence and truth, 
in regard to the prisoners, are all that you have to look to. Now, ithat is the 
proof that William M'Lpan it a conspirator ? . He is a niember of the Associa- 
tion-; that is nothing : tU ere are 800 or a tbousaud member^. Is he ever found 
in conversation witH this supj^sad select committee? Who are they? Where 
^Ycre they appointed,? . Who ever saw them appointed ? Moat. What he w^s 
called to p^ove ^ras, that at a meeting of delegat^Sj. held on ]14th June, in Smitl^y, 
BUch Boy Tavern, he heard Hunter suggest the appointment of a secret com- 
mittee. . G,ent)em^D, you heard how, in. the course of the triaU many of Ojur 
witnesses wer^ oi?osa-C|xainvnec| j^s to the pneeting of Hth June. Doyoo believe 
no!v that a'secret committee was appointed then? My learned friends try to 
take nefuge in the supposUiOn. that it must have been some other meeting in 
some other room that Dickson was in the chair. NoWj when the strength of 
oar evidence drove; them from thieir original position, they i*etire into the back 
part'ofth^ premises, I. suppose, and h/old another meetiBg, leaving the other 
meeting* vvith Elder t)ick8on in the chair. Is McLean in commiinicftUon wijth 
any I of the other' prisoners? I hardly t\unk it. NVhere are the d^yk 
rooms? Where the oHfers of ^IQ, and the double offers of .^^0, men- 
tioned in the lib^l? Where is the evidence that' M 'Lean was a rperaber of 
the guard <Qominittee ? Where is the evid^npe that he acted as a guard at.Oajk- 
bank? Gentlemen. Farmer is the only man that mentions any thing specific 
about guards at Oakbank. Recollect, M'Leah is charged at page, 11 with being 
a guard aloiig with Montgomery and others. And Farmer disti hotly states, 
qpt that these persons acted ^aaguardi^ but j^hathe had se|en th^m .there, ofid^that 
he neper saw flf^Z>ean there : that is the substance of his evidence. ^. Thif is a 
signal failure in evidence. Of his being on the guar4 committee there is not^ a 
shartpw of evidence, and of his acting as a guard at Oak^auk there ^s not a 
shadow of evidence. Other persons in the indictment are seen hy Farmer, 
byt M'Lean is not seen at the Oakbank miU at all, .Do^ not co.nfonnd the fac- 
tories, I pray you. . Oakbank is the one spoken pf in the Jibel — Oakbapk is the 
one spoken to by Farmer. Now, Moat states, tba^ M^I,^e^i} vvi\s not.a.m^'i'her 
of committee. Not only is it not proved that he was^ but h^ sayp distjnctly, 
M'Lean w^ not a member of committee; he was, only seen a)^^he roonii: calling 
on Haoket. A wonderful anil most saspiciouiv circumstance thi^t he called (|fi 
Ha<2ket the treasurer, M*Lean being a member of the AMpciationf-raQtuall^ called 
on the man from whom he was to ^eccsive 1;be aliment during the strike ! Jj^. 
member of committee he wa« not, .acoarding to Moat. ',I^urd9fh !^^y%, ^hat 
McLean was a member of the Association for ten or .twelve years, .^soiifirmlog 
M'Xiean's declaration ; hut h^ afiswered specifically to the question put to hini, 
tjbat he nevec saw him acting as a guard. Cowan, a member of, the Association 
j^9m. 1818, did not even know M'Lean. This alleged -member of the guaril 
'ppfl^mittee, alleged to be engaged in ail those acts of violence, was not even knpwn 
,tQ Cowan> and the only other person wlipapeaks to M*Lean is Xhorburn. . This 
iCiiorburn, who, 6.yo4rs ago, had got Is. 6d. from Hunter, when Hunter is no 
mofe proved to have been president of committee than I am— this Thorburq, 
who has beep put in Bridewell on a charge of assault, says, doubtingly, not tha^t 
h^ saw McLean acting as a guard at Oakbank— not that he saw him acting as a 
guard anywhere, but that he had seen him at Hoaldsworth*8, where he is not 
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charged to have been a guard, watkiDg ap and down on one,o<Msaaion. Bat, oh \ 
then he got a mo^t mysterieas clear i^ertificate. Gentlemen, of all the abaardities.i' 
of all the misapprehensions, now that the matter is explained — of aH abtofditiM 
in this absurd case, not to be compared even with the absurdity of " perseci|tiBf *^ 
meaning <* prosecuting,** I say this matter of the clear certificate is -the mtift 
ridiculous. Gentlemen, what are the words of it ? " Committee rooms, lltb, 
July, 1837.— This is to certify that William M'Lean is a clear member of the 
Glasgow operative body of cotton-spinners. He haaf always done bis ilnty^ and 
we recommend him to all our friends. (Signed) Thomas Hrtnter, James Gibb» 
Peter Hacket, and Richard M'Neli.'* Now, suppose this put into jowr banda 
at first, and produced— produced as It might be at any of your doors by the pcraoa 
soliciting charity, what would have been your constrnction of It? Would irhe 
this : ** The bearer hereof, acting under the direction of a iectet coufptroey, has 
done his duty by the perpetration of offences?" And the secret committee, who 
directed those duties to be performed, had, to pruerve their tecrecjf, set their 
names to the certificate ! Moat*s account is, that there w«Ft three district* la 
1824 : delegates were sent op, and out of t'his dark moviola pow«r,. tfareft wens 
chosen. .In 1837, there was a change in the manner, by^ tossing tbelrHoamea 
into a hat, — the secret mode of that dreadful thing called ballot^iiA af^ptiliag lo 
the ears of the learned Lord. The mode was changed, but the nttmber was not 
changed, and, therefore, I, the clear-sighted Moat, — I, who spy conspiracies In 
every act. when I see the certificate signed by four pereone^ whose names are to 
be kept secret, bearing, that a man has conducted himself and done hie doty, 
come to the rational conclusion, " I naturally incline to think,** — *' I iiatiiraHy 
conclude,** the appointment of the secret committee. I doubt Dot,-i-».I *' neUnraUy 
infer,*' that the 3 conspirators set their real names to it, appended a fourth to 
It, and gave this man a badge of iniquity, stating his real namet 99 that, ^ 
where be chose, he was known to be the faired ruffian ni thia Asfeeciatioo« 
acting under a' secret commitleey whose names were proclaimed io Ui^ tpog^dg 
and that badge be had on him — that stamp of infamy be ean'ie<k, dot on .his 
forehead, but in his pocket, at the moment he was apprehended J A*hd ber4 
is his final ** natural* conclusion of the acts done by this conspirator M^Z^eaa* 
Ah ! but he was in debt to the Association, 13s. 9d. Most auspioioua J-«> moat- 
appalling ! How in debt? Gentlemen, remember the testimoo^y of Smael^ 
Sideserff, and of Angus Campbell. Contrast tlieir explanation of tbft matter 
with Moat's and Murdoch's. We understand a little about this AssOfjia^oA 
now : there is a book called n debt book. Moat sees in the debt book. )3s. 
9d. in the month of January, 1836 : Mnrdoch sees that too; he, in bia cross^ 
examination, stated, that he had heen a member of committee twice ; once in 
1817, and once in 1826, two months each time; and with that exception be 
had no particular access to the books. But they see 13s. 9d. in the book Id 
January, 1836. The secret committee is omnipotent, say they; it can even, 
when it sanctions murder, blot dut.debts of 13b. 9d. ! A clear certificatai^eaiw 
that a man is not indebted to his 'twill, but this book shews he was iadebted In 
January, 1836. Therefore, the secret committee of three, converted into * 
committee of four, wiped out this mighty debt in 1837, and tbatt is eattclu$itfi_ 
evidence, say tbey, that M*Lean had done wrong; and, therefore^ be being, an 
evil-doer as well as a debtor, gets his badge of infamy that be may waUl Ab9ul 
with it, and every body may know him, and all this because the debt appears 
to have been entered in the book and not blot^ out. Bat tlie beoka -affeoHkB^ 
irregularly kept, as you will see. Then the Prosecutor talked 4>fpeoirfa. taking 
the chair and making speeches, about a qualified member taking the.oiMifoWha^ 
was not a delegate. 1 thought we were back to the good old timesiwhAn dele-: 
gates were chosen that might be fit for members of parliameift. £ver.y thiai^ 
must be so accurate that it was asked how came an unqualified preseato^fiU then 
chair of this alleged solenjn meeting at Smith's, in the Black Boy Close, That- 
is the kind of stuff that is brought into this case. Our explanai^on ia, tbat^a^ 
debt book is kept, and small books are kept by each mill, and memoranda ob< 
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JetW|M'tff*pap^r iOtfrl^Oiight ttfthdoommlttee mid entered in thin book, and in 
onltMify tftfiM; ^llin 9dMPCi 19 no attment, the 4ebt stands, but during strikes 
tiMfcf IV'ad aiieDtint-Oiirrabt^ If I un entitled to 128 a- week, the debt is de- 
diielMi Avi^'yOfi t4^b^»««^tit beeairse a man is entered in that blaek book, 
Vlti(4B on\f in Its ooltfor, i»«t W itSF>natia*«, and Mack enwigh as to its being 
il^f^dovflPtib^c^ iiT'Ua «n««r« — tfftt foa to beli€t'e there is something uTong in the 
granillng^fttiis ecrHfieutt In July, 1987^ b^caosein January, 1836, he stands in 
<tobt 19s. 9d. ? Kn«iHi»g this, be goes and asks his oevtiftcate, and he gets the 
eoitirnictee tb ptkt UMil* nttntei to Hi mn<| he pots ft in his pocket, and carries it 
vi4i^eVer he goc<s; and froni'tfalathe'aa^ciout Mr.' MoM '* naturally considers,*' 
tiiat H was a myateriout, 'dirte tranaaetioii, dana In aoorecy, to oover 8om« dia- 
bolical crime. MoM eogent logical ooQctuaion^^ BO donbt! 

I b«v« doalt wiih'M*Loatt«i«tv^a»a ootaspirator, and have supposed in roy 
av^anea>C hltiMf CO th«t «8int«l/B mtodoc bad not taken place. Are you pre- 
pared in ' the oirenmitktiOM uaw protred in ovldenee to cenriet M*Lean of the 
oiipat^kte ertmo of oonepiraey, apovt frona the uiiirder ? I shoald think not ; and 
on thi^ bAinek'of' tbefiMi iiiave snid^ perhapa roore than enough. But now 
hit<M piNtceod. . Tbif cwtifteate io relied on as conneoted with the murder also. 
Oil the Ulli J«l/f be appfloa 6af tSiii oartiftBate ; -*the luring i» on the 22d, ac 
oording totb^ todkHnfMft $<'-*4ie g«t» l«. Daniel Montgomery, at the same time, 
g«ts anothlsr. SmaoK Sideserff^ and Campbell^ mentioned that various other 
oartlfloatoa-of the aane laaport were gitinted to persona going to a different part 
of the ooantffy bOibf^duPing etrikea iind in the ordinary state of the trade, than 
Whtobliotbing ean'be itoore ereditable^ believing them to be certificates of good 
c6ndact, not of bad eonduet. Thie ia on the 1 1 tb JuTy. What happens ? They 
apply tO'^e cOmmHtea o]^9 1 otfaei's were present wiien the certificate was 
geantdd^ tfo Mttrecy-^no applieatlen to any «ecre< committee ; — they come to the 
room ; Htmter Is in tite ehalr : they are all there— tbey grant the certificates 
to M'Lcan and Montgomjery^^^tbe application is made to the supply committee, 
into whteb the finance omnmltteo bad merged, oonsistiag of 12 or 15 persons. 
They eorae openly and get these certrfica^es, whieh ai^ certificates of honesty, 
and not' of dishonesty, and yon will go along with nie in believing that. Was 
It on a false pretence — was it on account of the murder of Smith ? That could 
not be, for tbe certificates are got on the I Itfa, and the murder does not occur 
till the 294, Montgomery and tbe prisoner go away. They went to Blantyre 
seeking for aid ; they could not get It. They got to Botbwell ; they could pro. 
ceed no farther. They return to Glasgow, Montgomery stating, that he had 
borrowed 2si 6d. from this precious Christie-*of whom more anon — ^whose 
creditorial countenance be did not wish to encounter on his return. They go 
away together ; and observe the confirmation of this story*, which could not have 
been Invented. Tbey are met at Blantyre toll by 8mael, against whom I have 
heard nothing, excepting always he is a witness 'for the Uefeneer, to Which, 
thoreforg, I suppose, no credit is to be given. I suppose even the poetmastei* is 
not lo be credited. Bat I say, that there is no ground Of impntation against 
Smael. Tbe manner of his giving evidence you will al) recollect. 'Th^ learn- 
OtI Lord stated last night, that he* was most tmwllllng to state objeetidns, of 
whidb'» witb due deference to my learned frtends, I have nut eeell much prOof. 
I aay that they stated an objeetion to our being allowed' to ask Montgomery — ' 
«o» (o detall-^bat tbe parpose of M'Lean and Montgomery' going away. But 
tbc^dld ton Smaet tbey were going to Eng^nd. On the 11th of July, there^ 
fikfef 4hey leave Glaagow, cdniirming the rational purpose of the certificate, and" 
dOltfoylng tb«-dMuT#ity of Moat*t ** natural'* oondosions on that point Here 
n1» ha>M th«m "upi to the 1 1th July. Tben comes cknecdote first of* Mr. 
CBrftftler I dedl with biiki twite; I deal with him as a part of ray case' before 
thb liAlbMinaifoil Of SrnHh.^ i bhsll return to hkn again ; I have a particular 
fbn1;y foi^tblff worthy, Mr. Christie. Christie had ceased to be a spinner before 
tbe «^ke. Three week* litefore the etrike In April, hah ! he had taken up two 
tavem«f ^ one In the Gallowgate, and one in Hoapltal-etreet. He had ceased to 
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miglitf'fine^fiuev ttiftil tfie «»lk trdfmJ-ifti^r thaii''tW'g6as4te!^ ISlfV^lie 
ciiaMd to^pin^ven the fintsst nUm%er« at ibi^ hig^t wa^cs. I?<j' ^^a's i^(!{1l%)&||r 
a spinner— he kn^iv n^tlifng of ibe secret ,i»tfimilt€e--.'t^efdfa Tlict^^ve/iirai. 
No tfiftit knew of it; — MoRt rfremnf of it. A' condmhtee, V^'bibH Cfii^'stVe.'cllled 
tbe d«bt (xiimnittea, whicH, if it existed at afl, was the prosecuting^ i^v.\ Mwy 
)iar*iied fri«nd8 ivill have it, the ** persecuting*^ cdminittuc, oiccaslonally tnet j^r 
eonviviality, says he,— -to get their whisky, 1 stippose, Instead' of their dbcreeis. 
Not one inftU' connected ^vith the Assodatiotj was proved tpheiii Christie's shdp 
4wcepting Datiiei Montgomery. We bad a traffic wfth M'*0uTne about a purchase 
^of debt. He did not care about the i£500 reward ; oh no, not he ! So M*Guire 
brought Ml the story about the debt. Here is a ivitness on 'the list for the 
Crewnt alid yet he is ifdt examined. Well, then, he is inightily connected with 
d»i« alleged consjiiracy — with thi.s Association, from which he £fad retired^ ' And 
what is the first ittory of blood and thunder? Why, I thought that the tlu'ee 
days, of darkness- had indeed shed their obscure beams upon us, for which it^js 
said the prisoner prayed, that all masters might be annihilated at once^ and that 
cotton -spinning should be banished from the land. Such an appalling account 
of crime Conveyed to this man, no member of the Association— no cbtlon-spia . 
net*, for no purpose, with no view, leading to nothing, accpmpanied with circuiQ- 
stances so absurd and incredible that they bec6me absolut^Jy ridiculQus^Hao 
mqch so that it is almost impossible to deal with them without tau^ier,^ (to 
which the tendency of my nature too often leads me) — I sily, such an appanirig 
Mountof crime, and such lad icrouii stories, nex^r came from the mouth oiT any 
witness. The first was the story about Arthur. McLean ha^i^ as Christie sajs, 
^ been two or three days iii Search of Arthur. M'Lean calls on Christie on the 
Thursday before the murder, McLean begins oh^Arthur. . iChristie di^not 
know what he alluded to. What is liis conduct on this occasion? l^e accbm- 
panies him, after 8hop>shntting, from ' the sliop across to Haapitai-street; and 
what is M*Lean*s conduct on the street?* ' Genlleiueh, 1 aii^ not going "t^ trouble 
you with the rifading of these disgusting epithets that fell like honey from the 
lips of:.the sweet Mr. Christie, and wltn which he seems quite familiar — I* am 
n(*t golrtg to impresa you witfh his choice expressions, such as, *^ for the love pf 
God,'* which he tnade M'LtofJi use, and every bb^yehe use. VVlthout dwelling 
«n such ekpressionSj let us ieok Into this story in. regard to Arttiur. They walk 
alo^g the p«il>lic vtreets h( Glasgow, and this fellow M*Lean is bawling so loud 
that Christie is oMIged to put his hand upon his mouth, - This bold-faced villain 
—this Pierm of fh^ cdnsplracy^-^this pistol of the A'ssociation-^this braggart, 
i» bawling out in' 'the public streets of Glasgow, ** I will do for him.'* *' Whisht ! 
d4» not speak so loud { my character is at stake ! I; the pure Mr. Christie, I 
had iiomd intention a fortnight ago to go to America : t have changed iny_ r^sQ- 
' lutliMi ; I -do bot know. ^hy. My character is at stake ; the credit of luy hpuse 
iii.'tlie Gallbwgttte,' tb^ tefuge for all the respectable of the trade, is at stake; 
land -the credit »# -ray h^ on '^ihe other side of the water Is at stake. Tal^e 
(l«re;: do noVs()eak abetfi'AHbut*.'* "But I will dp for him," says M* Lean ; 
'»' h«re' ii't<he pii^tdl ? ' 'I wi ll-do tot him. ^* Bui he fvas a little tipsy. " But t^a 
gtirecfts m^*.iir<yw<ded, kixA the i^olide have an especial loak out for cotton-Spinn^rs*'* 
^' I^«v^ tnlbd'thise thhig^; damn the police; I wji'l do for Arthur ;c(>iiiie 
iK'Way-; lit bieH; tny two chums at the bridge, 'McDonald' and Ke||t^t*'., .put 
' tHiy are l/hey ilo< <»lled ? This secret deed, thus concocted, thus commiinicjitep, 
is to he coniBkltted by him and Ms chums. They are not there; the;j^^,jwere 
a^ag^rering at some other part of the towq. " t coaxed him. Come ayF^y^^cio 
not speak «o loud ; hush! hush ! ! my dear boy ! ! !^V. '" Well, tlien, .^ive ^e 
6d.*' •* I f ive thee 6d. ! I will see thee dA.roned first. T have ^. few copp^riij; 
there they are. Com^ away, my boy.** Here la a con^asion paa^e^ io.i^\9 
pvecions character for no earthly j»urpose — -for Uo oOnceSveal^ ^motive^ ''^Itjs 
either the imaginings of a weak man, or the swaggerings of a drunken fool ^J^t 
'as a solemn purpose, to perpetrate a deed of blood, it is the most IncFeoible 



Vaptcp aas^uH^oa ArMJur- • "H^ J^'HiHf damned- ^ji'cU .w|icr«. ActHur %««.'' J 
.^8uppio^(^.he yvii^ fiiixg ia 1/1& be4» but Pwt^l aa4 ^ardolpfa i9er« .ready. to ^a<le«bi« 
^li^d-cbatn^r, and dpg^hii^^ QuI iV)i' Ui0.|)ur^ ' . »: 

Bear wUb i)[f9) Oen.Uenip^,., ,1 ber^ tbroir ©ff luy black gloves .'(Uitnomfig 
' tbem o^, th^.Ubj^) iq casQ you ^b^^u^^ ^vc suspected me of ^omothkng vitrtrng. 
Now for the Istory^of the .black glpves— jw>w £ov tbe moat miraoolousac^ryof ttie 
black gtov«9^ And of all ihf^ aJt^^urdities that CbrUiie in vented, tbU U th« jmost 
rldiculouf,^ /\ black glove . comedy, in two acta.. Borroiv«d and returocd ! 
The first is on the Sunday night preceding tbe uiMrder» the Other on the Xuesda|r 
followiog. Danie) Montgomery, William M'L«an, Th^ieaa CampbeJli and 
some , others, came into the bouse io HotspitaUstreet late onSuiiiday night. 
McLean liad been drinking; be did jean his bead on th^ table» Uit tbftt is 
nothing : he was always Quite inteUigent, ^ould act, and was most remBckably 
confidentiaL tVbat is the atopy? ■ Montgomery asks for a paijr of mitts. 
Christie did not understand wiiat was meant by this. I am not surprised ht 
it.-r-X do not understand yet — I Icnow tbait mitts are gloyes.<H^Cbristie is not so 
well informed. (7re</en<^um £4^ ifi arte sufu As to the worsted mitts^.ibere he w«s 
remarkably igiiorant ; .but^ Montgoo^ery was askin^^ for mitts, — they vrsre not 
delivered publicly; although Mout^mery Icnew they were to be got> thore was 
to be a mystery ! so Willie was, to, explain it. Willie comes to tbe back dftqr. 
He ds^'es to make the open ooinmunicatiou> on thecrowd^dstreets^of Ibe^boot- 
"ing of Arthu)' ; but wjieii he came to.borrow gloves, foi' their eolowis bhick, be 
inust'^^isper 1^ at the back door. They go to tbe back door. **..Get me a pair 
of black gloves." ' *^ Whisht! I have not a pair myself, Williet but I will go>nd 
ask my wife; I Hiave no blaek gloves of luy own. Is it men's gloves ? My wife 
may Ihave a pau* of men's gloves." He goes to .bis wife. She has no pair of mffft*s 
blaclr gloyes. tl<^ goes to his motber-fn-law, thrse closses oif ; she is a widow, sbe 
.has her jiusband's blade gloves> perhaps ^^orn by bimself at bis own funeral. But 
JVlrs'. ' \ I , tiie moiber-in-law, is not brought to confirm this story, «or tbe 
wife, although in. the list of witnesses. ., .He comefi back with tbe Wack gloves. 
They are not delivered in presence of Moptgomery ^ thejr are. glii^/en in.pTivnte:; 
on that occasion Christie suspected something. |ie to)d bis wilo at fir/^t ;, then 
he doubted whether he told her till after Smith's Bpurj[}er. Tbe %rifa sd^iwctod 
more of this back-door business — women ara always c^ar to.suapieionrr#4c(^*'B<> 
than men. They are sharp- sigh ted. She saw .more tban^beti? busba^d« What 
hid they suspect ? What do you suspect? What is tbe .ineiwing .of tbi^ «9io- 
tcmptible farce got np by this witness? X told yoii, I .piH>mised .yp«, that -I 
should come back to Christie. I will return. to .him .^tertbfl «|Mird«r»., Bat 
keep in mind what I have told you how. itnd difficult as it,m9y b/lyto teU tllis 
story of the gloves with seriousness, what is the neni^ fait^ro ?*TT.thf^ gloysa ale 
returned. These gloves, I thought, when (hey were rf lru;i;Ded9 were (to be sl^fieid 
with blood or to smellof gunpowder. I thought (bey .vers gloMes.to,b^U9e()^tb<Qr 
to steady the hand of the assassin, or to screen the ha^id,* 0^..tb/e j^e^raidfr* ,, J 
thought they were to come back with some marlc fl|a thein of .tbf^iD^^u^Pus.pws- 
pose to which they had been applied. No such, thingi GentlemiuU .J^tft^ihare 
returned, and, accompanied with the return, ^^i^tory is jm^r^^td/VMChOqualled 9T&n 
in the darkness of romance. Tijey. are returf^rd in .,p^ei^ce,iof>.2V}^PlgOQ^i7< 
Now. we have ^bristle wjtb^somehody present, and lio,^ •w,e.bAyo.tbait ypan^.W/bio 
swore so loud in the streets that everybody might bear, speaking VsOi Ip>w'* »nd 
*' swearing so slow,*' that even t)aniel Montgomefy, the other, rui9$an, acaocdiitg 
to' Christie's account, the man nvho asked for tbe mitts,, was not to know of that 
^ story half told in the room* half whispered at. the door, and this by tb^ same 
man who bellowed in tbe streets, and whispered in the gecretplacss. They are 
^ returned with a story-^what it is I cannot tell — of breaking into a boii8e--*4>f a 
" woman oh her Unoes, her hand round her husband's neck, crying, f'for tbe ]^f e 
^ orGod,^* Just Qs Christie does, tp take away the vision of the blaok gloves. iiwBi 
1)er eyes ; and no wOnder, no wondei^t says M*X«eao, when she saw aocbruffiaiia 
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M we were, armed cap-a-pie^ the very image of her ha8baQ<l*8 iaiirdf rfrs, .jf!f tly 
black gloves on their hands, with blackened facesj I suppMe, and 'with-lMaripiiivi 
black and foul as Vulcan's smithy. Gentlemen, is tbifi a^crediMifAtory.?it;Ijia|fi 
suc^ a. story as this is too absurd, too contemptible, to be wedited for ;a.;4^igli^» 
moment. But I am advancing step by step in the histeory of, M*i<€aa, .|iD«t J^ 
relieve us for a moment from the contemplation of tibis ifioredible tAteuMi^y^ 
happily the next witness is one as to whom there can be no doubt. , 

The next step in the history is the application to Mr. HamiHop. That an ap- 
plication was made to Hamilton, and that, some days after, another application wa* 
made to the boy, his clerk, is proved. That the Association were mikking frequent 
applications in regard to emigration is unquestionable. I think it is of no con- 
sequence whether Hamilton is correct as to M'Lean or not. It is possible be 
may be mistaken : he was mistaken. That he misstated any tbiag wilfuUy I 
would not wish for an instant to insinuate. But this is an application on Wed- 
nesday or Thursday, or possibly Friday. The application was about a berth to 
go to America. The vessel, Henry the Fourth, was to sail on the 2ith from die 
Clyde, said my learned friend, Mr. Handyside, in his questioin ; no, from LiveC'^ 
pool, said Mr. Hamilton, on the 24th. The pretended hiring for the oaurder was 
on the 22d, according to the indictment : the murder was done on the 2^ld, . late 
in the evening. The place was not then taken. Why, if the hirmg took plfusc 
early, if the deed was contemplated early, it was not perpetrated esu'ly I. ^sanoot 
conceive. It was not Smith more than anoth^ ; it was a workman that w^ 
wanted, be he whom he may. This is not a murder for malice ; it is jdoue for 
the object of the conspiracy. Why wait for him more than another ? The. vefr: 
sel was to sail on the 24th. Had M'Lean taken ^ place in the mail to go right 
through to Liverpool — had he secured a place in a passage-boat, was he certain 
he would get in time ? And he had provided himself on the 11th with hia $lear 
line, and he had his real name inserted in it. 1 say, then, this is immaterial to 
the case ; it is inconsistent with the story, and wholly uncctmected with ihe mur- 
der on the night of the 22d. 

What have we next ? We have next the purchase of the bullets from Sberl£ 
Who bought the bullets? Cotton-spinners. A cotton-spinner bought then]« 
therefore a cotton-spinner shot them ! M'Lean is a cotton-spinner, therefore 
M'Lean must have shot them ! We have here a great deal of mystery and 
mighty accuracy. A flattened bullet was found in the body of the unfortunate 
man, 132 grains in weight, and two other bullets, got afterwards by Mr. Salmoqd 
from Dougal's shop, weighed about the lame each. They were number 34. 
'* Bullets rank in a series.'* Number 34 may be found in any shop as well as in 
Dougal's shop ; therefore, it is not even identified that one of the bullets was 
bought there. But who bought them ? None of the prisoners. And how did 
they buy them ? They bought them that they might be seen. It was not even 
one of them ; one went in, one stood at the door, and one looked in at the win- 
dow ; they were standing publicly and openly. The shop was crowded, in the 
Arcade of Glasgow, where the whole world is passing. And this contemplated 
deed of darkness is to be brought home to the prisoners because three persons 
like cotton-spinners were going to practise, and were not nice as to the size of 
the bullets. And because these cotton-spinners bought the bullets, therefore, 
one of the same number being found in the body, that is the bullet bought; and, 
secondly, it was bought on Isehalf of the prisoners. Gentlemen, is the word 
cotton-spinner to convict M'Lean of murder ? Excepting the word, you have 
nothing to connect him with the purchase of the bullets. 

Gentlemen, I have now exhausted all I have to state previous to the day of the 
murder, with one exception. I am not sure if there is any thing else of import- 
ance before the day of the murder. On that Saturday, Murdoch says, that he 
saw M'Lean with M'Donald and Keith in the forenoon, and heard M'Donald and 
Keith agree to meet again in the evening, — only the two last, — not McLean. In 
the evening they were not seen together. • Keith and M'Donald are not called ; 
therefore, the circumstance of M'Lean eing seen in company with Keith and 
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M't>onakl, and that they agree to meet in the evening, I apprehend, is wholly 
imiAateri&L ' Whtit is their suspicion ? His being seen in their compaoy. What 
in Keith and McDonald agreeing to meet in the evening ? But Murdoch proves 
that the 'dri^Sb wMch McLean had on, that Saturday, was the dress in which he is 
always seen by all the wi^esses, the long green coat, ordinary round black hat, 
attd' ttteleskin trousers. The tailor said they were light trousers. I doubt not 
they were so originally, and being light originally, they continued under that 
nataenclMUre in a tailor's shop ; but they were dirty trousers, and were not likely 
f(^ be'wdrn in any other way upon this man in the situation in which he was. 
Then, TbomttS Loag, another Crown Witness, sees him on Saturday night at the 
pdtting'of the stone in the Green, at the monument, in the same dress, and he 
remains there till 9 (/clock. In the meantime, M*Manus is with Smith the de- 
ceased some day during the fair, having been with him at that auction which 
took' place, where he bought a comb, and where a most suspicious and dread- 
ftil circumstance comes out. He bade for this comb : the auctioneer cried 
out who is the purchaser, and one man cried, don't give it to him, he is a nob ; 
another, he is a black-jiefo. This story about the comb is too ridiculous to attract 
yecir aftetition any Idnrgef* There is nothing that is brought into this service but 
what is ftbsofately ridiculous. One party may call us Tories, and we may call 
them black-nebs. We are in a conspiracy not to shed each other's blood, but in 
a conspiracy only to defend, according to our own views, the rights and liberties 
of bur country. Gentlemen, this absurdity — this shouting out at a fair, is so- 
lemnly brou^t forward in a trial for murder as a circumstance to affect the pri- 
soners. David Th^born parts with Smith the night of the murder between ten 
and eleven o'clock. He is at home at ten, according to Mrs. Smith's account. 
Thorburn sees M'Lean at the Broomielaw, — wonderful circumstance 1 Upon 
another occasion, he had seen him at Houldsworth's, but now he sees him near the 
shades on the quay, away altogether from the factory. The only other thing we 
have is the story of Campbell, from Kirkintilloch, the cabinet-maker. Now, 
what is this story ? There is a secret select committee, not proved ; but that is 
the theory. The moving power of this mighty and infernal engine, the purpose 
of that committee, is to work the desperate machine, so that it shall do its work 
of destruction — that it shall do it in secret : they areto wield this power, by which 
men's lives and property are in danger ; their names are to be unknown ; their 
victims unproclaimed : it is to them matter of indifference who shall fall the victim 
under the wheel, — which, like the wheels of Juggernaut, is to crush all within its 
range ; and this secret committee, working in silence and under ground, doing the 
bloody business wheresoever it listeth them, is to keep the secret ; and, therefore, 
in that night — in a common tavern which they do not frequent — cotton-spinners 
not the prisoners, not connected with the prisoners — over their cups, are muttering 
in the public room, overheard by a stranger sitting at the opposite side of the 
table, " this is the night ; the hour is approaching when the days of Smith shall 
be numbered." The secret power shall be revealed ; the deed of darkness is 
eontemploted ; the secret committee has betrayed its awful trust It is known to 
a number there assembled that that night Smith shall die : not that a cotton- 
spinner shall die — not that we are longing for the accomplishment of our fearful 
purpose^ not that we continue to be surprised, now that the secret committee is 
ptiblidy known to be on ; but we know the particulars, and take our cups, and 
swagger about the matter, and we tell that this is the night that Smith shall die. 
Alas I for poor Callagan ; but he is safe. Who is he ? What is the story ? Is 
this another victim or another conspirator ? Is he a member of the secret com- 
mittee, whose names are known ? Is he the man that works in the dark, or shall 
he be another victim ? Smith shall die, and this is proclaimed. Where is the 
consistency of this story ? What is the meaning of this? Who talked of it? 
Is the whole Association aware of it ? Had the 600 or 1000 men conspired to 
murder this particular Smith ? Had the secret committee divulged this ? This 
omnipotent committee that could wipe out debts — that could extinguish life and 
bum property to the ground — had they betrayed their infernal trust ? — had they 
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to!d to these pefsobs who proctaimed, tha| ij^Q <i^ai(3, bjT Sjpuh ,wcrie nUmbereci,j^p4v 
that that night he should die ? Nohody coQQects ,|he .pri^oa^ vfilJix fUs^ft^M^^ 
story. It does not appear that they, ever fr^quent^e^tijat tayw^* ,, The^ ^j^SP^^ fVff* 
not called. Nobody is called but Ganopbell— -it rests on his statement. , Jww li 
squares with the statement of this case I cannot tell. Gentlemen* Sjmith is.|ioi^ec^ 
at ten o'clock; he comes out again to make His little weekly market^ 9if>^ 
corapanied by his wife. He goes through various streets;^ and oh returninj^ 
home, twenty-five minutes past eleven o'clock, be is, basely , ' butchered.^ 
And, Gentlemen, I cannot, I must not, I dare not, pa^s this part of the cose, 
though I am Counsel for this man, unjustly, t think, accused'*— I cannot pass this 
part of the case without shedding a tear over this deed of darkness* We have 
read of murder done from malice — we have heard pf murder done from avarice.-** 
we have heard also of murder done that the body of the victim might be made 
the subject of profit ; but I do not think that any of these murders is more baso, 
or more infamous than this murder, perpetrated on this poor man, who had finished 
his work of labour in the toils of that occupation to which Providence had destined 
him : he was entitled to lay bis head that night on his peaceful pillow, and to look 
forward to the return of that day when even the weary artizan, is entitled to r&r 
pose: he was entitled to the repose of body and. rest of mind, that he^.mighf; 
dedicate to his God one day of the week^ and pass some houjcs without \}odily fa- 
tigue, if not without mental solicitude. But, Gentlemen, th^ mpre base, the', 
more unprincipled, the more inexcusable tbisUeed of darkness^ the more are you 
called upon not to convict, unless your minds be overwhelmed by that evidence: 
of which, in one thing, no doubt can be entertained. ,. Gentleman, there, w^V 
several people in the neighbourhood of the place, where the deed was dohe* 
Some still live — ^one has departed; but although she has departed^ truly her voic€| 
still speaketh from the tomb. And it is a consolation that the .law has alldwea^, 
despite of^()bjections had they been made, thatvoice tq be heaf d which, cometh Mi 
your ears in notes so clear, and toucheth your hearts in a manner more affecting^ 
than had it come from the living lips of the witness, But before I speak of it in 
detail, let us look at the rest. We have heard much*^of contradictory evidence,japd 
of the manner in which those witnesses; who spoke to the alibi, had contradicted one. 
another* I shall speak to that hereafter ; but in the meantime I enter into this 
inquiry, calliog your attention to the strung and striking contradiction of the wit^, 
nesses who were ?n the .vicinity, witnesses to whom the Crown attach no suspicion^ 
to whom I attach no stispicion* So^ith's dying declaration bears that he hfid been 
taunted by a man of the name of M'Graddy. t do not read the wo(-ds^ I know 
1 state them accurately. He thought he was to die because he was a nob. He 
hiid been taunted by M'Graddy. This very M'Graddy is seen by Mrs, Smith 
iti the vidinity of the place whei:e the shot is fired. Do not imagine' that I am 
sayirig M'Graddy is the murderer ; but look how easy, when suspicion, that h.ated' 
word, how easy, when supicion first enters into the mind, how easy it is to conjure 
up circumstances against any man. M'Graddy had taunted him, and he is seen 
by Mrs. Smfth in the vicinity'of the spot, and y^t we hear no suspicion against 
M'Graddy ; we hear suspicion against McLean. But this is not all. There are 
three or four witnesses examined who are in the vicinity. There is puffy,^ Bonar» 
itdd the men from Ireland, Luke Connolly, and O'Donnel — is their story consist 
tent? Why, Gentleman, one says this — that it was 10 minutes ai\er he saw the 
flash before he heard the cry. There were several other contradictions. [ He 
stopped 10 minutes, the other went on. . I do not trouble you about crossfpg^ 
streets, or sitting in this part or in that part of the room, which is brought forward' 
in order to stultify all our evidence. Look at these contradictions in witnesses' 
who were near th6 spot of the murder. None of them agreed : neither that strange 
witness, who used the singular expression, " if the butt end of the pistol was forq; 
most he would have a stinking potful,** nor the boy who talked about the squibs. 
agreed in their evidence ; and had he been a cotlon-spinner, we would have hearf 
a great deal of this squib. He would have had a " sti/iking potful.** He woulc 
have had the contents of this in his own bosom."" T took it for a squib, says the 
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boj. Lannruage not CQmmoQ to our e^r^ l^ut comndon^ perhaps, in that state of 
smilfety.'* Arfd irthis had Bee^ a''cottoii-8piiiner, lie would have beep the man of 
s^bs who had set fire to th^ mills, 1 suppose. 'Think of that j— see bow* un- 
(]pieStioiidbl^ honest Witnesses express themselves on lamentable occasions; see 
fo^'kl)^ mind' becomes valgarizcd; see how the memory becomes obliterated.. 
Lbok sit the contradictions, and t will venture to say, that, amidst all the alleged, 
cotttrrfdidtions 6f niy learned friend, the Lord Advocate, about singing songs, tak- 
ing porter, and alt these pitiful circumstances, arrayed against our alibi witnesses;. 
these sink into nothing when compared with those contradictions of witnesses not 
impeached and not impeachable. But f tell you there was ;i witness whose testi- 
mony is of overwhelming weight. Look at the state of Mrs. M'Donald, as proved 
by Smith and his wife. Here, too, we have slight inconsistencies. But is it the 
law of this country — is it the dictate of humanity — is it the dictate of reason ~is 
it the prhaciple on which you 'mean to act, sworn as you are to do your duty— that 
all contradictions, however slight and trivial, are to be fatal to the prisoners, and 
all contradictions on the other side are to support the case of the Crown 7 No, 
justice is even-handed. We are two parties met on this arena, and the contradic- 
tions of this Mrs. M* Donald, see how trivial they are, .1 mean of heY statement, or 
rather account of Smith and his wife. The point is whether they have passed or 
not. One stated the flash met her, the other they had just passed. That is a 
confirmation of the truth of the story of Smith and his wife. If the Crown wit- 
nesses had concocted the false story of Mrs. McDonald, they would have agreed 
on so important a matter as that. But does my learned friend impeach the credi- 
bility of his own witnesses 7 No, he is too manly to do so. They had no connection 
with this matter, to bias their evidence. Now, if you. believe them to have given a 
true account of what Mrs. McDonald stated, who had no interest in this matter, and 
who is now unhappily removed from your sight, I say the case is at an end. What 
was her account of it ? The dress and the stature in no degree correspond with 
M'Lean. Mr. Smith said,'*' she told me he was a little, stout man, witlf^dark mole- 
skin clothes, jacket and trousers of the same.'* This comes out when cross-exam- 
ined. Then we call the wife of this witness. She \^asin the list of the witnesses of 
the Crown, but not called ou account of that cross-examination. But we call her, 
and what is her account of it ? She said he was a little man, with dark or dirty mole- 
skin clothes, and that he was below the common size of men^ McLean is above the 
common size of men. — Stand up. (Her^M'Lean stood up.) He is taller, Ibelieve, 
than any of the other prisoners. Says my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, 
this must have been a mistake on the part of Mrs. M'Oonald; she may not esti- 
mate the height of men as others do, — she may have been mistaken. God help 
ut t Gentlemen, will this do ? Is. every thing a mistake that tells in favour of the 
prisoners ? She is the only eye-witness ; she is an unsuspected witness, not our wit- 
ness ; and she was not placed there by the man who did the deed. She was not a con- 
spirator, I presume, on the one hand, and on the other she had no reason to say finy-. 
thing favourable or unfavourable. She has gone to her account ; and. are you to be-, 
lieve tfiafW^thout cause, on a subject so momentous, after she knew thai a man's lil^ 
(a stranger to her) depended on it, that she fabricated the story ? }fo ; she jnad^ 
the statement repeatedly ; her account was consistent.: her story hung together* 
It is destructive of the idea that McLean tired the shot : the dress lsdifi*erent, and 
the stature is below the common height of men. Ohl but somebody may have 
fired the shot, says the Prosecutor, and McLean might be there : that somebody 
mky have fired the pistol which he had procured from the secret committee, in- 
stigated by them, and it was not M'Lean that fired it, — thus stultifying the indict- 
ment, stultif)[ing the whole of the case of the Prosecutor. This won't, do. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the Crown, it is all perjury when for the prisoners, all 
truth when for the Crown. Throw but that word conspiracy into an indictment, 
every argument, I fancy, is law, every thing for the Prosecution, becomes credit- 
able. Have vre lived to hear such doctrines imagined? Are we on a fair trial ? 
Are we living In a free land ? Is this a British court of justice ? Are you a 
ScQttish Jury ? And will you. take such an account of the matter ? I know you 
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will not Well, theo, Loag sees McLean at the Green of Glasgow, and leaves 
him at the Cross about half-past 9 o'clock. Is the intention to murder Smilh in- 
dividually, or is the intention to murder any body that is a nob ? Which is the 
theory? The Kirkintilloch cabinet-maker avers He heard that Sniith in particular 
was to die that night M'Lean is seen by Loag, the Crown witness, at half-past 
9 o'clock. Cameron's tavern is proved to be a mile and a quarter from the spot 
where Smith was shot Well, then, Mrs. M' Donald, in her account of the matter, 
gives a description inconsistent with M*Lean. Ah! but, says the Prosecutor, 
M*Lean gets up a false aiibi g he gets Loag's name put to it ; — they hold a meet- 
ing at Stephenson's. A conspiracy within a conspiracy — a wheel within a wheel, 
McLean's father, not authorised by M'Lean, gets Loag to p\it his name to a cer- 
tificate,— he does so ; he gets the certificate back, and there are found two certifi- 
cates, both in the house of M*Lean*s father. Now, be pleased to attend to this. 
Gentlemen, you shall see both certificates. One of them is a mere copy. It is 
described in No. 24 of the Ust of the documents, as a copy certificate. It is a 
co|)y. Then, there is the other certificate, which is signed. Now, the matter of 
these certificates began thus. My friend, the Lord Advocate, put the copy cer- 
tificate into thie hands of Loag, and asked him whether that was his signature : he 
said no. Neither it was. It bore to be a copy. The tendency of this was to' 
make you imagii^e that a false sjabscription had been appended to that certificate. 
He was then asked, is that M' Lean's handwriting: he said he was not quite 
sure. Why was that asked ? MXean admitted the handwriting in hi$ declaration. 
Well, then, there was the other certificate bearing 5 signatures. The Court ad- 
mitted, with many remarks, the evidence of the witnesses who signed that certifi- 
cate. Gentlemen, it is my duty to bow to the Court. And, Gentlemen, in dis- • 
charging that duty, if I did not agree with the Court in the reprobation of these 
proceedings,*! would venture to appeal to you. But, agreeing, and respectfully 
ooncurring with the Court, I reprobate as much as any man the getting up of such 
certificates.^ They never can serve the purpose for which they are intended. 
But in that station of life, in that state of society, with an anxious father, or an 
over-zealous friend, there may be acts done which stern justice and strict law 
shall reprobate, but which humanity and common sense will overlook. And, 
above all, be the acts done as improper as you please, they are but a circumstance 
— they amount to but a circumstance against the parties concerfked. It is not 
upon such acts of impropriety — it is not, if you please, upon such acts of immor- 
ality, viewed not always by the lower class of society with that strictness with 
which they ought to be considered — ^it is not on that that the life of men shall de- 
pend* No, you are to probe deeper — ^to probe it to the quick ; and tainted as 
that evidence is, it comes stamped by the hand of law, not with the stamp of ex- 
clusion. The Court has done its duty, and I am endeavouring to discharge mine ; 
but at last it all terminates with you : in your hands is the whole evidence—- in 
your hands is the life of that man. And when I shall have done, — but I regret 
to say, for your sakes, I have more yet to trouble you with, — no more can be said ; 
but this must be said now, that it is not upon a circumstance such as this that you 
are, whatever you may suspect, to convict the prisoner. Let us look, then, at it 
I meet it boldly, front to front, with all its imperfections on its head. I called 
the witnesses — I was bound to call them. Well, what is the story ? How many 
of these have you had before you ? You have had two, whose names are at the 
certificate that bears actual subscriptions. But you have had others on this 
branch of the case. You have had Miller and Lockhart, and you have had 
M*Millan and Grieve, and Flnky. What is the story, and how does it hang to- 
gether ? Loag leaves McLean at half-past 9 o'clock at the Cross, and they go to 
Cameron's. The proposal to go there is made by M'Lean. M*Millan was a 
stranger, or had been, at least, but a short time there, which squares with the idea 
of M'Lean being known to Cameron. They arrive ; is there any contradiction 
in their statements of streets through which they passed ? ' That they could hardly 
have concocted i they arrive there. Upon cross-examination, the story of the 
pitching comes out They all agree as to the tossing of the halfpence. They 
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cannot recollect whether M'Lean tossed with halfpence —-cannot recollect where 
they gat— whether on one side or the other, or in a corner : some of them do not 
recollect this. Sotne of the questions I could hardly follow myself. I doubt if 
on any Christmas holidays, except the present, I could give a distinct account 
who had sat opposite me or beside me. This Christmas, I shall not forget that I 
have had the honour of sitting opposite my learned friends, engaged in this pain- 
ful investigation. And there was one glass,— all agreed on that; it comes out on 
cross>examination. Was it gas 6r candle? It was ga8,~aU agreed to thaL 
Where was the gas-burner ? Some said from the roof, and some thought from 
the wall. What is that ? They describe, not in words prepared at the time, tlie 
hour, by different expressions. All agreed it was about 12 when they parted. 
M'Millan said it was his custom to warn away at 12 o'clock. They could not 
'know the custom of the hou8e,-for they were strangers there, and I fear that, in 
the low houses of Glasgow, the Sabbath morning may be sometimes broke in upon 
without such warning. M'Lean sung a song, says one : others do not recollect 
the fact. Gentlemen, are the hours of festivity and merriment made the subject 
of regard ? Are all the things we do set in a note-book and remembered ? If 
so, mkny of us may be ashamed of the songs we have sung, and many more may 
have forgot their meaning. No, I have heard that songs are sometimes sung in 
which meaning is not, and which carry nothing to the mind, however they may 
tickle the ear. But if all this is to^be proof of inconsistency — of perjury — God 
help the singer — God help the hearers ! Then there was porter, — they all agree 
that the whisky came in in a half mutchkin stoup ; some ^f them forgot the por- 
ter, and some of them declared there was no eating ; but behold, there was a bis^ 
cuit ! Gentlemen, are these contradiqtions ? If they are, they are like the con- 
tradictions of the witnesses, one of whom said they had stopped ten minutes on 
the street, when murder was a-doing, before they went to the spot Are (hey not 
confirmations rather of the story ? But before they leave Cameron's, two cotton- . 
spinners came in : one says he staid 5, another 20 minutes. They were to get 
their pay that night Finlay comes into the room,^-all agree in that ; M*Millan 
proves it Is he' perjuced ? McMillan knew McLean afterwards ; he saw him on 
the Monday — saw him afterwards. He conversed with his master about giving 
him credit, — the credit was given. We have not Cameron called. Why is he 
not called for the Crown ? He was in their former list. Finlay was in Cameron's : 

there is a great number of -them, — 8 or Q.altogether. They leave Cameron's, 

they all agree that M'Lean was first ; that came out upon the cross-examination. 
They go to MUl wraith's. McMillan says it was well on to half.past 11 o'clock at 
night ; it might have been more. The others make it about 12 o'clock. I 
think it is more likely that it was well on to 12 o'clock. They had no reason to 
go away, as they were going still to drink, — they were not done with their orgies, 
—their wretched aliment was not all spent— a bad way of spending it, I admit 
They go to M'llwraith's, leaving Cameron's at half-past 11 o'clock at soonest ; 
the murderer was out and doing it at that hour more than a mile off. If you be- 
lieve McMillan, whose testimony is unimpeached, McLean was in that house when 
the trigger of the pistol was drawn in Clyde-street M*Ilwraith proves that they 
came there after 12 o'clock. ' Grieve leaves — that is their account Grieve is not 
found at MMlwraith's. They meet Walker; — could they invent that? He is- 
with them at M^lwraith's. M'Uwratth, who has nothing to do with them, prove;:, 
that M'Lean came there at 12 o'clock. The dress is the same, — no appearance 
of running or hurry, — no perspiration running down his forehead, — no blood bad 
stained his hand, — ^he was in his usual way. They remain in M'llwraith's for a 
while ; and with the rest of the evening we have nothing to do. The curtain of 
this tragedy had dropped in Clyde-street at 20 minutes past 1 1 o'clock. Now, 
how will the theory do, as Campbell had announced in the tavern, that Smith was 
to be shot on that night McLean had to run a mile and a quarter, — two miles 
and a half through the most crowded streets of Glasgow, when the police were on 
the alert for cotton-spinners, that horrid genus of mankind. Smith was to hn 
killed that night, according to Campbell, and Smith was in his own house at 10 
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GQuldteU tlwt lie should fihd ms Victim there 7 Qf IT Snaiih w«s pot fiis yieB 
^ more than another* and that any other, was jii^ as goo4^ why riin so f^r on, tl^e 
ii^Lere cbsmce q£ finding him ? There are still other worji^i'ng meq ; one is as J?^d 
as another to this supposed murderer — one is as good as another to this supposed 
conspiracy. A reward is offered on the Sunday* Well, a price is . put on ^e 
head of this murderer, mos^ properly. Where is M'Lean seen next?. He was 
/a^cn^ed with his certificate of departure — ^he had the testimonial characterised in the 
way I. havd mentioned. He was pondering a departure to America, says my learned 
friend, on account of the miirder. Where is he next seen ? At his usual haunt, with 
his usual companions, on the Monday. Lo^ sees him on the Green of Glasgow, in 
' his usual dress, with all the cottonf-spiuners around him. What is thiji? ' The autho- 
rities were on the look-put for cotton-spinners for a long time past — oh the special 
\ look-out for the murderer of Smith. They had ofiered a reward for his apprehension. 
He goes back among the cotton-spinners — seen in the tireen on the Monday 
notning. Where next ?. With Loag at the Cross — seen afterwards by Loag at 
the Calton— seen by Dickson at the committee rooms. Then he comes again to 
Christie, and we have Christie with McLean, according to his own accoun|;, on 
the Tuesday after the murder. Nubody is present at Uiis noted interview. . Ton 
. recollect the account he gave of it, the communicajtion he made at the time, ** for 
Cod*8 sake, Willie, go away.** You remember the confession, *Uhi8 was the wiee 
paw that did it." It was on this occasion that he talked of the three days of dark- 
ness. Gentlemen, the Prosecutor had here fallen into ap odd mistake. You re- 
' collect that Christie swore decidedly that it was at 11 o^clock the important con- 
fession was made. M'Lean said, there is a reward offered, pointing to a placard 
opposite the shop, offering £500 reward. This was at 11 o'clock of Tuesday, 
25tb July* You cannot get out of that. But Reevie, the bill-«ticker, proved not 
only tha( the bill was not directly opposite, the 4ibop, but that it was not stuck up 
till 3 o'clock. He described the beat that he had gone^ how lie had gone along 
the streets, and that it was 3 o'clock when he got opposite Christie's shop, 
where he stuck up a bill in an entry. Ah' I but, says <ny learned friend, the 
Lord Advocate, the bitt is dated Glasgow, 24th of July. Tuesday is the 25th ; 
Ae bill is dated on the Monday ; therefore, Reevie is mistaken as to the day. 
Gentlemen, look at this bill itself ; it states, that Smith had been shot at and wound- 
ed, and that he is *' since dead." The medical certificate bears on the face of it, that 
John Smith died on the morning of the 25th of July ; so says the evidence— :S0 
says the indictment'slsOk Here is a specimen of written evidence — here is a spe. 
cimen of accuracy — here is a document on which a man's life is to depend. This 
.Christie, on the Tuesday, at 11 o'clock, sees a bill that is not issued from the 
press till 1 o'clock, and is not posted till 3 o'clock. Precious, pure, immaculate 
, Mr. Christie 1 But, oh 1 says the Prosecutor, it is the wrong day ; the bill is 
. dated the 24th. Their own bill is mistaken, like their own witnesses. The hill 
bears, that the man is '* since dead." He did not die till the 25th. Reevie is 
right, the bill is wronff, and Christie is perjured. Then comes the story of 
Christie, into the detail of which I need not enter. All that 1 said before in re- 
gard to the absurdity of his communication as to Arthur, and the story of the 
woman with her arms round her husband, - all that applies to the absurdity of the 
other story. Christie goes away, shuts his shop, and on the Thursday, goes to 
London. He is in perfect safety there. He intended to emigrate to Ame- 
rica, but changed his intention,-— he cannot tell why. He cannot aa^er 
my question When pressed. He is helped out of his difficulties ; he t^ks 
a number of foolish things—he talks of the three days of darkness — he could 
mention no other foolish thing. You heard every thing — ^you saw his man- 
ner — you know the reward, and you know his history. He made some com- 
munication to a man named Todd, and they do not bring him to prove Ibe 
fact. Gentlemen, the committee is apprehended on Saturday night* .Till 
that apprehension there is no allegation of any getting up of evidence. The 
aKbi certificate is dated the dd of August. On Sunday, the 6ib^ McLean' if 
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ipprehierfded/Thfcft'we'biv^^ gtory of hi* cajllng himsSflf by tfee nam^ <Jf 

'M'fotyre, and of hi$' hot inquiring; anything about the murder for which he watt 
apprehended. Then it is said that he hurried a letter into his pocket. That let- 

^ter'is found and is not produced/and could contain nothing against the prisoner. 

^ Then there id nothing m6r/3 alK>ut his going away, excepting in his declaration, 
where he tefls the «tory abovit Millar of Lancefield. He is pressed in his declare 
ation, and he does not give a distinct explanktlon. The Lord Advocate, with a 
candour suitable to his hiorb station* stated^ when he read the declarations of this 

[ man, that he did no( read them as evidence of these other men — that be did not 
read them as the evidence of poor ignorant persons that did not know what tb«y 
were doing. Gentlemen, William M*Lean can read, and we are told that her d^n 

. also write. No man in the situation in which McLean was, with the knowledge 
of accusations against him, can I^ave all his Jenses about him, and stand a sifting 
examination without difficulty.' And there were questions put — I do not meHn 
improperly — which I admit wer^ not explicitly auswered. His b$tnd writing be 
admitted at once, and, be made other admissions ; but he does not give a very (ii%> 
tinct account of tbe cause of his flight and conduct, and there the matter r^s. 
But if I have been at all ftuccessful in going through the circumstances of this c^se, 
I put it again ^o you to say, is this murder proved? There are two things, wbi(Sh in 

; a court of justici never must be named, but to be reprobated— th^ oi;e of tbe^^ ig 

^ fear, the other suspicion.' Fe^r that crime shall go unpunished^ is no reason 
Vor convicting without evidence ; and suspicion, even the strongest, never ought'to 
convict the accused. ^ Gentlemen, we have an appalling picture drawn,, by the 

; Sheriff, of th6 state df Glasgow, and at ther outset I called your attention to ^e 
number . of outrag^oiis acts mentioned and gathered together in this inquiry. 

'■ Gentlemeni^ I think' he stated that ther^ was reason to believe these wer;e nowter- 
minated. Gehtlemen'j for the purpose of this inquiry, I care not whether they 

^ are terminated or no. As a true citizen of this state, .1 trust in God that tlley 
are at an end ; but tbe fbar of consequences is not to affect you fn the verdict 
which you shall return. No, though the fabric of tli^ Constitution itself shall be 
undermined — though temples and towers went to' the ground, fet the tower of 
justice still stand unshaken, and amidst the darkness, and the deflation, and dis- 
may of revolution itself, let the flower of truth still blossom in the wilderness ; 

. and, as to suspicion, it has been said by one of the noblest of. created beings, that 
suspicion sleeps at wisdom's gates. Gentlemen, you have entered the gates of die 
temple of justice, and at its gates, also, does suspicion lie dormant. You must not 
only think no ill where no ill is, but you are bound to thinlc no ill here, where no 
ill is proved. And, last of all, let me implore you, how that, my lips are about to 
be closed, and the last word uttered in defence of him' whose life is in your hands, 
now that the last word which I can utter in favour of the prisoner, is fo fall upon 
your ears — let me beseech you, fearlessly, manfully, like Britons, like Scotchmen, 
to throw fear and suspicion away, and to return that verdict, which you sh4ll 
answer for to your God, is supported by evidence, leaving ho rational doubt upon 
your minds of the guilt of this man. If you do otherwise, I conclude by fepeat* 
ing what I have said before, that a more fearful and a more tremendous slaughter, 
than even the murder of Smith, sball be committed by a judicial execution. 

[Mr. Robertson's speech (like that of Mr. M*Neil), wasfoUpwed with a loud 
burst of applause, which was immediately suppressed. The learned gentleman 
spoke four hours.] 

The LORD JUSTICE CLERK Gentlemen of the Jury, t am quite sure 

1 need not say anything to you as to the magnitude and importance of this case^ 
with which you have been so long occupied — as to its magnitude and importance 
both to those prisoners at the bar and to the public, and to the nation at large. 
The nature of it Is such as to require great and particular attention, and I am ex- 
tremely happy to say, without the least intention to flatter you, that I have the great 
satisfaction, In common with my brethren who have witnessed the unweared patience, 

[ issiduity, and attention, which you have bestowed on the whole of this case, that I 

' am perfectly certain that it is unnecessary for me to say one word as to its being 

2s 
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your duty to allow no consideration to affect your minds, as to what you may have 
heard prerioasty to the ttkl, and that you iwff' tiot p^itoit iirty. isottotk '^<ifcr ' 
may have as to the sute of Glasjj^w or any ofeer quarter M4iftteVer, tb" haVif- 
the slightest influence on your minds, in discharginff the important duty wMch t# ' 
before you. You will feel it to be your duty to attend to the evidence, and td iW 
eyfdence alone, and upon that evidence to rest the verdict which it is your diity'; 
to give. I am extremely sorry to state to you, that heavy as your duty has al- 
ready been, I cannot discharge, with propriety, the duty which I owe to the coun- 
try, to my Sovereign, and to you, and to the prisoners at the bar, without bringing' 
Uie evidence, extended and voluminous as it %, fairly and fully before you. I 
regret this extremely, considering the extent of the labour yoci have already 
undergone ; but I do not consider, that, whatever observations I may feel it my 
duty to make in the course of going through this evidence, it will be at alt proper 
to keep it back ; and my anxiety is to bring it fdlly and fairly before you, that 
you may from it, and it alone, subject to the able commentaries of the Counsel on 
idth Sides, be able the more easily to discharge your duty. It is necessary that you 
should keep steadily in view the nature of the charges under your consideration. 
The criminal letters which are voluminous, I may freely say, beyond example, 
contain, as you know, a variety of charges. These charges are generalTy described 
on the first page ; and you there see a statiiment made of two illegal conspiracies ; 
the first is an illegal conspiracy forcibly and Hlegally to raise or keep up w^ge^ or 
the price of labour, by means of threats and molestations and intSmidations to othei* 
workmen ; and the second is an illegal conspiracy, under which was carried into 
effect the purposes of the conspiracy, by means of writing and sendihg threatening 
letters —setting, or attempting to set fire to mills and dwelling-houses, invading dwell- 
ing-houses and murdering workmen, or by the perpetration of one or more of these 
unlawful acts. I f you attend to the way and maniier in which the charges are stated, 
it is quite possible that you may be satisfied that the lesser of these charges is proved, 
while you may not be 'satisfied that the greater eharge of conspiracy is established. 
One of the threatening letters stands as a charge by itself. The charge of mtirder is 
against the whole of the prisoners. In regard to the charge of conspiracy, there 
is an introductory part or these criminal letters with which you are fathiiiar, ex- 
tending over a considerable number of pages, in which the Prosecutor gives us a 
sight of the, history, nature, and character of the Association of Cotton Sphmers 
of Glasgow, and the various proceedings which he states had been resorted to 
by ihem unlawfully and illegally, for the furtherance of the object which they had 
in view, tlie keef^ing up of the price of labour. That part of the indictment is 
narrative ; but it is important narrative, introductory to the specific charges of ac- 
tual conspiracy which are preferred against these men as having taken place in 
1837 ; and ft was most correctly observed by the learned counsel for the prisoners^ 
that it Is to the proceedings during that year, that the acts set forth as having taken 
place during the months of April, May, June, and July, that your attention is to 
be specifically directed. The Court found that the indictment containing the 
general narrative is a relevant charge, as introductory to the transactions that took 
place in the spring of 1887. Complaints' have been made that these prisoners 
suffered great hardships fVom not having, in regard to the narrative, a detail of the 
spheral facts and 'circumstances which the Public Prosecutor might adduce in sup- 
port of the statement therein contained; but the Public Prosecutor neither asxi 
nor expects from you any verdict in reference to them — he does not ask yoti to 
convict Uie prisbtiers of any one of these criminal acts which he asserts were per- 
petrated in the early periods of the Association, and which are brought fon^ai'd 
merely to explain the nature and history of the Association. They do not^ioind 
In the situation of parties who are entitled to require that the Public' Prosecutor 
should specially condescend on thesp criminal acts. I concur with Mr. M^Keiil^ 
in stating, that it is with the specific acts of conspiracy, and the means, atid tta7 
and manner in which the conspiracy was conducted, and took place within dil^ 
our months, that your attention is to be particularly and specially fixed, ^ut ^op 
will not be surprised that the Public Prosecutor thought it his duty fo shew yon 
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t^jt this Association \^ for a ooDsiderabla course of ^fiars, in iprosecutiou of tjhe 
saipae object of keeping up the rate of wages, and of accomplishing the pujrpose, it 
hid in view, resorted to a variety of illegal acts, intimidations, assaults, shoots 
ing and murder. The Public Prosecutor is not entitled to insist in any of these 
charges. It is only in the charges during the strike in 1.837, that he insists on, 
these prisoners being either the principal movers or participants in these acts of 
conspiracy, and in the means adopted tp carry them into effect, and it is only as .to 
these that you can find them guilty* As to the threatening letter, it must depend 
on evidence by itself. The charge of murder is specifically stated — that these 
prisoners did hire McLean to shoot John Smith, which is also a separate, 
charge. 

These, Gentlemen, are the charges, Now,~ I consider that I shall best dis-^ 
charge my duty by departing for a space only from the order of arrangement, by. 
directing your attention to thp evidence of a witness, who will explain a circumstance 
that must have attracted your attention to the evidence given on both sides. What 
I allude to was the difl^ulty in obtaining evidence in regard to the matters thai 
have come before you. That there was difficulty in this, there is no doubt. The 
Public Prosecutor has told you tha^ he did labour under extreme difficulty in. 
being able to lay before you any evidence whatever in regard to the nature, cha* 
rapter, object, and intention of the persons engaged in that conspiracy, wliich he 
felt it to be his duty to charge against these prisoners; and in this He is homo 
out by the evidence. The witness to which I refer is Mr. Alison, sheriff of th^, 
county of Lanark,, and his evidence I will commence with. . 

(His Lordship then proceeded to read his notes of the evidence, on which he 
occasionally commented.) Here, he said, is the authority of the Sheriff, that 
after the apprehensicm of this committee, (though previously the state of Glasgow 
was such as he has stated to us,) there has not been any one act of violeqce of the 
nature of combination since the apprehension of the prisoners. . 

His Lordship then proceeded to read the evidence of Mr. Salmond and the 
others, as to the proof of the declarations of the prisoners. .In jreference to Moat's 
evidence, he saidi this witness came out of prison to be examined* where he went 
to for protection, and to whom Bfx assurance of cootinued protection was required 
to be given, and in your presence it was given^ and th^t in whatever he should 
disclose he should come under the full protection of the law. You have beard 
the statement he has given of the appointment of the. secret committee. ITou 
have had an opportunity of judging of his appearance. It is one of the incom- 
parable advantages of trial by jury that those who ate to determine on tbe evidence 
see the witnesses face to face, and can better judge, of the weight of* their testi- 
mony. You will judge whether this man gave his evidence in such a manner as 
is entitled to your credibility, or whether he was diabolically contriving a statef> 
ment to affect the interest of these prisoners under their trial. If his evidence is, 
an invention, if the whole of it is a fiction, you must eonsider it as an estraordi? 
nary fiction indeed. . It is for you to consider his evidence. Weigh it well ; and 
while it was attempted to be contradicted, you must keep in view that part of his 
testimony sworn to you, that there was an oath administered to the members on 
entering the Association, that they were to stand by the voice of the majority; and 
you know you have a witness who stated most emphatically that he was six or 
seven times before the Sheriff before he could get rid of the impression of that 
oath. Keeping in view the manner in which Moat gave his evidence, you will see 
tibat it was of importance to get rid of him as a witness. Very properly the Coun- 
sel for the prisoners tried to object to this witness, and they have done their duty 
tp their cli(Bnts most creditably ; but their objections to his evidence the Court 
was under the necessity of repelling. 

, His Lordship then read the evidence of Moat, commenting on occasional por- 
tions of it. On the evidence of Murdoch his Lordship said, in regard to the certi- 
ficate to M'Lean, it is declared to be different from what is called the free line. 
*pxis certificate was found in his possession. It was put to you with great power that it 
was B most extraordinary thing to take from this certificate a eharge either of 
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Hantke tl^tmnp of infkmjt which h^ mm carrj^iDg,.- ,xu»t oo hU ibr^oady l^(t9iM# 
pocket Now, you w^ see that thU u not the way io which thia oertifioi^^itfa^ 
be dealt with. You hare the statement of the fMrisooers that U wna given in 09^ 
tamplatioii of this man going to Eogland aioug with Moatgomeiry« and that ij^gQt 
the signature of those four prisoners in the oapadty of furesesj secretary, treasurer, 
and assistant secretary. You will have to eonirare this declaratipn with the lel^r 
that was found in the house of Hacket, bearing to be si^bscribed by Pateiek 
M*Qowan, which is held to be evidence, (^though the handwriting was not proved* 
T<here it was found* it is now on this tablet and the contents of it are evidence 
before you. You have the statement of the exertions that were making then in 
befaalf of the Association ta obtain supplies for them ; and, above all, you will 
«lwerve that it bears reference to that matter of. fact that he had received informa* 
tion that six of the men had left Glasgow, and that they must be coming to MaUi- 
ttbaater, if they had escaped the authorities^ and that he would take every measure 
nf precaution to place them in safety. This man was exeiting the ootton^piiuAens 
-in these di^cta to raise funds for the Association ; and here you have this te^ti*- 
meoial, with the names of these four men appended to it, given to M'Lean^ who 
profesoed his purpose of going to England. Had be gone there, he would J^ve 
produced this testimonial in his favour there^ and, therefore, it is not so ridiculoK# 
to eay^ that this is not an oidinary free line, J^ut granted, under particular. circuour* 
staooee. 

His Lordship, in regard to the evidence of the engra^irers.as to the handwriting- i»f 
McNeil, said, it was the weakest, of all evidence. I am bound, continued his ]H>rd- 
ship, to state to. you that it appears to roe, and to my brethren, that the evidenfp 
^aa to this charge is defioient; and the manner of transmitting, or rather the- place 
of penting the letter, has been proved by the evidence for the, prisoner- to b^'dii- 
ierent from that set forth in the indictment Your safest course^ therefore, ie to 
find that the oliarge against M'Neil of writing and sending threatening letterais 
net proved.' • . ? '. 

In ne(9»rdto theevidenee of Donachy and Mary Devan as to the. house, being 
broken into,- his Lordship stated, that it was impossible for any proposition to be 
ftMde icleefen . The wssmUbUo on Gray and Keen, he said, was prorved,. andito 
bn one <of iJhe ASMultS'Omenating from the Association. 

On !tbe evidenee of Christie, his Lordship said, whether thia. witne«a ha^ given 
hie tealini9ny in %.fa|ir way, and' in such a way as to obtain credit,, you are to judge. 
Bul|.a,.4iDeGt altac^i a mosttpofwerful attack, has been made upon it by the learned 
X^eupaeJl.whp last^addieised y^u. He baa put it to you in the most pointod man* 
AMr,'Whe^)er.-thi»iii^itnes8' is a fair witness; and it is for you to judgei whether, 
fVpm bis oflrntftatenienti and the testimony of other men, this man has demo^ 
ftratefV-toyoHthi^t he is a perjured^ witness, not that he is incorrect, but that he .is 
petjnfeid^. end thai ^He «tf^te»ents he has given throughout are perjuries. It is 
way dilt9^ to MtyiQ you,: Mt regard tu the charge of murder against M'Lean^. th«t 
a your epinioin is tiiet the «attack -en the evidence ef this witness is welUfounded^-r^ 
Ihnt he is peijuf edi there i& a total end of the charge of murder. This is my •dff- 
l^ded andcleav otpimon,, and the opinion of us all. You muat make up yopp* 
minds, therefore, whether, thia evidence is to be believed by you, yea or. n^^. 
You musty in judpng of it» ison^der the whole of his statement, the w^ eJSid 
aaaner in which, his communications were made to you ; you will.judgOfof it^em 
hlf themselves, and compare them with any evidence brought against Jk»f§- 
-JDaniel Montgomery was unquestionably at the meeting with Christie and M%ean> 
when the alleged story about the gloves took place. You have Mogtgpfnedfs 
evidence giving a direct negative to that part of Christie's statement louhave 
also to take into your consideration the evidence about the placard. The bill- 
sticker swore that he proceeded to stick up the bills at one o'clock, and he gave 
you his whole progress till he came to the Gallowgate, where he stuck up two 
bills on two sides of a close, nearly opposite Christie's shop, and that this was done 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, and the proclamation whidi it contains bears 
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%^i^h4he ^0W6ird ^^ ftpdk^of/ ' Bill :f <y«t''h^e, oppou'td to- the {a«ta»k vm- tii« 
evid%ik>e of CRKMie, to c^ti^er hovrt)ii» ptiticfh oovrtd bate &io$t diftfTolicjiHy im- 
yt^ed the wbold of tMs 9f«t«tne^, Ihose fbiiivife details tfMch were tnsde 10*^700 
bf4He eonveraalibm which passed between -thefti of so extraordinary a laa^e. 
Ydtt'harfe to rtrake up yotar miotds on tHfe 'questlonf to be determined by yoik^ 
Whefher this man' is to be believed as a trtie witness or a perjured wiiriiess^-^ad 
you have to consider the extreme inc^edibttity of a systematic tevfentioti by a peh 
son determined to give correct evide^eci You must jud^e of it, as w«14'«s^tbe 
grounds of the dharge; You are the judges of the etidenoe and the Weight <due 
to it ; and if you- should com<> to be ofopiiwow'tftat' their'c is validity iath^ objbsi 
tfon taken to his testimony, thtfC he is tmt a wi«(i«es8 yt^u can believe, it is ^firHfe 
unnecessary to consider and Weigh tli^e testfniony 'of the 'other witnesses^ lis' to^'like 
murder. Without the detailed account Which thi^ man has given of e<MniinUiriea- 
trons »ade to him by the prisoner, M'Lean;' that he was the mail who dfipivM 
Smith of his existence, 1 must st4te to you, that if you have any doobt asto the 
truth of this man' ChrisfSe^s evidence, I certtthfly think that the rest of flie'ca*64tt 
to the change of mnrder rests a great deal on too slender gtounds. I am, «r lh« 
Hiame thne, botmd t6 stale to Von, that ^he matter in rega^ to the i9/iM,-^-ffae'wiiy 
lind manner in which that certificate was got up, — (he prooeedidgs of Chip 
ftther,--^the Bt9t«ment of ft^Leah in his own ded«rat»on, im maftteirs of iiiofK>fe- 
ance, taken in connection with the evidence of Christie, if you do not t^litflns 
hito to be fii perjured witness. i - • 

- ' His Lor^hip then read over the evidence of Christie, iiAd fltatled,^ gekiefally, 
tliat in all his conversations with M*Lean he admitted that M*Lean was under^tihe 
Infiuene^ of liquor. His Lordship thought that theha was net evidence^ apart 
from Christie*s, that the debteommittde ever sat m bis house; As to th^ feet'of 
M'Lean^s confessions, it was to be observed that there is tfvidenee of a eonret^ation 
between Dickson and McLean,- id whieh a similar oommunkiatietfl was made by 
M*Lean in regard to one being asleep. There was no doubt but thie eemmiMil- 
cotibn was made to Dickson, and the credibility of the sffttetnents ^\ Christie 
inight seem leas incredible, when they heard frtfnr Ibfs'mah, an elder* in Mf. 
Harvey'a chuvch, that such a statement was made t6 fiimf. After' reading' aHfd 
commenting upon the evidence of the other witnemes to-the mtfrder; l^is Lordship 
read the declarations of the prisoners. He comm^nt^d V)n th<^ fib^l of M'-Lean's 
iedving the town because he had been told by Widkeir ihttt' tf Weannii tm '^ttt 
agamst him for assaulting Mr. Miller of Lancefieid) aMd"thl6"JNiry wMild<«ik 
themselves if this was the troth, why Walker waff not called to ebrneborattt ihiit 
statement ; and if this had been corroborated, how diffef«lilt Would fhe^cMe htfwe 
been in regard fo M'Lean^ In regard to Hie witneatBes^wh^hadii^etf tbi; eerfi- 
fieate, that they were in company with McLean on^ tfienSgy a<idHhe|ifilel'«r the 
murder, his Lordship sud, that he and his brethren WmiM ha¥e'feltfreit fMitt^i; 
by the stern decree of the law, they bad been compelled t^tifejeM'Ifa^ ^t^eties 
who appeared for the ami. He was bound to state itt th^mj' t&t the* ^i«dil«r hjk- 
self had not acted in it ; it appeared merely to b^ theaefef the fottiei^ tad^^of 
tile stin. He did not regret that it bad been decided that the^ Witt^eidd* 4bMd 
be reeeived, aMiough the circumstance of tlre^ a^mMM^f'tog^ther', aiid«)gut&g 
mch a ceHificate, might have been sufficient to ><^clitddth)»tki -as WitneisM.- 'J- i 
' Hm Lehiship finished readmg bis notes of the Cm^u Evidence itt- 4 Itf^itoek, 
feeing /occupied with it nearly 9 hours $ andfh ordertfatrthe itefi^htiMe^iialjiisl^e 
^ 16' the exculpatory evidenee, the Court adjouraed till liekt rndti^l^ at halflf^ 
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EIGHTH DAY— TinrH»DAY, llth Jaw. \iiS8. 

i 

(The Court met at balf-past 10 o'dooL ) 

The LORD JUSTICE CLBRK, after ezpreMtng bh regret ftur the great 
length of the laboar of the Jury, proceeded to resume his cfaftrge/ aikl called their 
attention to the exculpatory evidence. In regard to the absence of the whole of- 
the members of the finance committee from the meetiDg of delegates on the evmi- 
ing when Dr. Taylor addressed the trades in the Oreen, he said, that the Jury 
would consider how easy it would hare been to prove where the members bad 
been on that erening, (for it was proved that they were sitting almost constantly, ^> 
if they had not been engaged in such a meeting as Moat bore testimony to. in 
regard to Johnston's motion for a *^ persecuting committee,** an endeavour had 
been made to explain this away, by saying it meant a prosecutiBg committee, for 
the purpose of prosecuting for the recovery of the ^10 paid to those who entered 
into the emigration scheme ; but he held it impossible, on any principle, to hold 
that this wfts explanation of Ihe nature of that motion. Why, be would ask, was 
not Johnston brought forward to explain his own motion, instead of calling otbev 
witnesses to give their explanation of the purport of another nan's motion ? The 
Jury would judge if the explanation made in regard to it WM at all sneoesslulj 
more especsally seeing that Johnston was kept back. After comwenfing gene* 
rally on the evidence as to the guard committee, his Lordship proeeeded to read 
the evidence in regard to the murder. He pointed out minutely the'disorepattdes 
between the testimony of Christie and that of Montgomery. The latter witness^ 
positively denied that he ever inquired for black gloves or mitts, or that he ever 
saw M'Lean get gloves or mitts ftx»m Christie, or return them to Clifistie* 
This man Montgomer3r'8 evidence had been brought for the purpose of l>emg 
put in opposition to Christie's. The Jury had seen both witnesses, and thef 
could judge, from the appearance and testimony of both witnesses, whether 
the one was more entitled to credit than the odier. In regard to tlie n^U, 
the Jury would recollect that in the eross^examination of some of the evidence 
for the Crown, an attempt was made to satisfy them that the shooting of 
Smith took place when the prisoner was in such a part of Glasgow, as to ren- 
der it impossible that his could be the hand that perpetrated the deedw- No 
defence could be better ^an an alSr&t, if satisfactorily proved ; because if it be 
such as ft Jury could rely on, it was totally and exclusively a proof that he 
was elsewhere at the time of the commission of the deed. But as alibta were 
resorted to in many cases, which had failed, and which had brought <itiseen« 
fiture on the persons who brought such means of defenoe, the only way Hk 
show that the aiUn in this ease was utterly unfounded, it was thought proper by 
the Counsel for the Crown to cross-examine the witnesses for the alibi witk 
great minuteness, to see whether they agreed in other circumstances than the 
mere fact of the prisoner M*Lean' being with them at the time. A great maay 
questions had been consequently put as to other circumstances ; and if it af»* 
fMsared to the Jury that the answers shewed that they did not unite thoroogi^ 
in every thing else but in the question as to the point of time, the question 
remained for the hxry to say whether the proof was such- that they could 
safely rely on- it It was to be observed that Cameron was not called to .-O" 
taMi^ the alUiif and he would have t»een an important witness. After^sni^ 
madverting on the certificate signed by the tUWi witnesses^ Hs Lordship eaiied 
the attention of the Jury to the fact of the cotton>spinners in the roomciwhcse 
the certificate was signed, interfering to give their advice, and one* witness 
swearing that this interference made an impression, and helped him te sign 
it. After finishing the reading of the evidence, his Lordship said^ Gentteawii, 
having occupied so much of your time in bringing the'evidenoe fully before yoti, 
I have yet a few words to address to you before you retire. I havo acphilned 
I'uily that I d€) not think there is competent legal evidence to find Riehard AMf^ 
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guilty of writing ^nd tending the threatening letter to Mr. Arthur. That charge 
I have disposed of as far as I am concerned. There remains now the other 
charges. In regard to the charge of murder, this charge is tiot> preferred against 
William McLean alone, but the whole prisoners at the bar, commencing on the 
dOth page of the indictment. I will not detain you by reading the particulars of 
it ; hut it oeosists in tbisi that these four prisoners did, when acting in the way 
and manner 4taitedy hire and engage the prisoner M'Lean, upon a valuable oon- 
flideratiOB to him,*~4k reward of ^20->to murder John Smith, and that he perpe*^ 
traited the act of murder by shootmg at Smitjpi, who was thereby murdered. 
The whale of the prisoneirs are charged with this^ and undoubtedly it is clear, 
as stated by Mr* Robertson, that^ the. greater and heavier the charge, thd 
more dear and satisfactory must he the evidence. This is consistent with 
reason ; because it would ■ be a ^most dangerous thing if a conclusion were to 
be 'arrived at in a great offence without strong, satisfactory, and convincing 
evidettce. You must be perfectly satisfied that the evidence is. clear, on the 
stibjeot* All the proof 4aidbefor'e )iOU as to the way and manner in which the 
act was ootBmttte4 and all the circumstances that preceded it, and all these 
tbat foUoiveid fpem it» you are^ to iudge^ of, and to judge whether satisfactory evi* 
deoee has been laid before y-ou that thei four prisoners at the bar hired, procured, 
and instigated- Wla^a/a to commit this deed* and that M'Lean fulfilled thei^ 
iQsfinictiooa. Gentlemen, my duty is not to disguise any impression the. evidence 
hasmade on fl»y >mjndy and to.state to you, that, notwithstanding all the evidence 
before yoii^ I-do not thisk there is sufficient evidence that these four prisoner^y 
Huirter, tjpeket^- M*Neil, and Gibb, did engage in that criminal undertaking in 
the way andi matfoer stated in the indictment* U is not. a matter to be left io 
haptication, far leas' to conjecture, or bare suspicion, that they cUd enter into such 
an iofatdous tnanaaction* The evidence in regard to it must be clear, satisfac- 
tory, and ooneHisive, and leave no doubt in your nunda that that wbio^ is^ chargjsd 
against them has been established.. I do state to yQU> that in my ppinion, and 
in ihe opittiofi ofmy brethren, we do not think that that part qL the chaig^ so 
fyx as the four fMisoaera are coaoerned, is established* 

There^ remaiBs this other matter^ that although it ia pot p<ovie4 that this prisoneiv 
M'Lean, wb hired*. InsUvcted, or instigated by the low. other rprisonera to com-? 
rait this deedy is he the person who did perpetrate it ? Was his the hand that^hot 
tbib unfortunate man i Or was he a person- aiding and abetting, or assisting at 
the moment Smith was shot ? This rests on evidenee which Lam not going to 
racapitnlatey«^you heard it delivered and ably comi^ented on by Couns^ c^n both 
sides ; and yon are to judge of the wdght that ia due to it. .1 jiad occasion to 
apeak to you of Christie's evid^»:e. If no faith is to be pu^. in hisevidnncey 
there b not matter for you farther to proceed on in regard to iLt It ia not a con-* 
fession alone. Gentlemen, that can be the ground of conviction ; and even if you 
are of opinion diat Christie's testimony is to be relied on^ you a|« to consider 
what effect it is to have along with the rest of the evidenoei^ The evidence in re« 
gard to it is of various descriptions. One part of it is the getl^g up of docu^ 
mienta to satisfy the friends and neighbours that he was not there,- afid. that, ia 
§actp he- could have no participation in the acL This 14 a fMSt of the caae deserv* 
ing of your, attention. You will weigh it calmly, deliberatefyr and dispassionately^ 
and consider the way and manner in which die truth has been endeavoured to ha 
expiscatod. I give no other opinion than what I have stated. 1 bare, endea? 
•vofuredio* do ray duty in bringing it fully before yoii, and ycmcan draw your own 
tolickision* If these witnesses who support this aliU are tc^ be believed, then I 
«k»^t{»preheBd that, according to the other evidence of the case, M'Lean could 
sot h»7e been at this murder. The distance, the fime, and circumstances, you 
«3tt asntre of; and, therefore, if you come to that conclusion, you will be free 
fram-aay di6Sculty in regard to this part of the case, for it goes to prove that his 
cinrid not bo the hand that perpetrated the deed. 

' There is another matter, of an opposite description, that also deserves your con- 
ftid^t&tioiiy and that is the circumstaoce in which he left the city of Glasgow. 



Toti kndk the accmitit iie endesvonn to gfye'ttf ' tlus,— iycm knim {he cTfSudi^ 
tt&fice of his denylngrlifv name to the officer that apprehended hind,— lire' ^tat^ifi 
whieh he was when the officer took him into ctistody,— you know he left Olasgov^ 
in a clandestine manner, although it is proved that he did not ahscond imm^df^. 
ately after the murder, hut that, as I am bound to remind you, he appeared m 
various places of the city, in the same dress ; and it is not till the apprehension 
of the whole committee that he does abscond. This you are bound to take into 
your serious consideration. The reason he assigns for absconding is his being 
accused or suspected of being concerned in an assault on Mr. Miller of Lance- 
field, and that was the reason that made him leave. But there is no evidence 6f 
tills fact, — ^the person that warned him of this has not been brought to corroborate 
this statement. 

Another branch of the evidence that deserves your attention is the way and 
manner in which Smith was shot at. You have his dying deposition, his wTfe^ 
at;count, the account by Mrs. Smith of what the woman McDonald saw, and which 
she communicated to her recently after the murder. Without entering into any 
criticism, I only beg to tell you that her statement amounts to this, — that she 
had witnessed the actual commission of the crime, and she did distinctly stats 
to Smith and his wife, that it was committed by a single individual, a low-set 
man, dressed in dark moleskin jacket and trousers, and that he went np the 
street, and mixed with others in a close. You have also the four witnessed) 
who gave their account of what they saw. They observed, at the time, two 
persons passing up the street as if coming from the spot where they found 
Smith lying. Their evidence is quite of a diffierent description from that 6f 
the witnesses Smith and his wife; for, according to their testimony, it ytsA 
one man who did it, a low-set man, with jacket and trousers. Mrs. M'Donal^ 
they told you, said, that she followed him up the street, saw hitn adjust his 
hat fifter he had fired, and go into a close, mixing with others. Most tin- 
questionably if you believe that the men who passed up the street, and were seen 
by these four witnesses, were the perpetrators of the crime, there is a dis- 
crepancy between the evidence of Mrs. McDonald, speaking throngh StnUB 
and his wife, and the evidence of tliese four persons. If they spokd the 
truth, these two men who went up the street could not altogether be strange 
to the attack, for it is next to incredible that two human beings who had 
heard the report, immediately followed by the cries of murder, and were nc* 
concerned in the transaction, would not be the first on the spot, aiid to do sp 
they had only to turn .and go down a few paces. If the statement of these 
four witnesses be true, these two men Were concerned in it If there was any 
thing to warrant you to believe that M'Lean was one of those two men, theH 
the case would be very ditFerent against M*Lean. This is a part 6f the evi- 
dence that deserves grave and serious investigation. 

There is also the evidence of Mr. Hamilton, in regard to a passage in one of 
his vessels to America, which you will also take into consideration. An appli- 
cation had been made, previous to the shooting of Smith, by five persons, in 
regard to a steerage passage, and one of these five was the prisoner, OWhi 
There is no proof that any passage was otherwise attempted to be taken, nd 
attempt to take a seat in a coach, or a passage in a steam-boat to Liverpool 
but merely that inquiry had been made previous to the Saturday on tliiicfi 
Smith was shot 

You have again the evidence of Campbell, the cabinet-maker, to taktf into' 
account, who, if you believe him, had an opportunity of hearing sixornc^n 
cotton-spinners, on the very evening on which the murder was cdJjiitofttiSd; 
actually stating to one another, that '* this night Smith will be shot.'*' It wild 
known to those persons that the deed Was to be perpetrated that very "iiiffBlr^ 
and this witness swore, that next mommg he heard that Smith was snot ' 

I leave you naow to draw your own conclusions in regard to th6 murilei^ 
But t am bound to state to you, that before you can convict M*Leftn of toe 
murder, you must be satisfied that the evidence is sitch as to leave no 'iiMA 
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on,Ji:wr nii^ tboi you are perfectly cexitain that he was th^ p^mon who 
qid commit that crlme^ There mvi9t he no conjectur&^no suspicion-^no 
guess-work. However strong your suspicions may he, you cannot rest your 
verdict on suspicions. ]t is my sacred duty to tell you, that the prisoner^ 
M*Lean, is entitled to the benefit of douht, which may exist in your minds. 
It does appear to me to be a case involved in great doubt. Having stated 
this much to you, I have no wish to encroach on ^our province. 

I now come to the charge contained in these crixninal letters against all 
the prisoners. M'Lean is admitted by himself to have been a member of th$ 
i^ssociation, — he is proved to have been so by the evidence, — he is proved to 
have been seen frequently about the meetings of the committee, — he is proved 
to have been at the committee posterior to the murder of Smith, and talking of 
his aliment,— he is proved to have obtained that certificate, on the nature of which 
I will not say a word more, — he is proved to have been there down to the critical 
moment when the committee is arrested ; and afterwards he retires from Glasgow, 
and is found in iStirlingshire. No ofi[ice is attached to him ; but it is for you to 
consider whether you can separate him from the others in this conspiracy. After 
the whole strike was brought to a close, there is a full meeting in Stevenson's, 
when the certificate was got up in regard to his being in company with the persons 
who sign it on the night and at the time of the murder. There were many pre- 
sent, and a conversation ensued as to the certificate ; and one witness swore, that 
he was Impressed by that conversation to sign it. 

Now, is there evidence that the Public Prosecutor has made out a case against 
all the prisoners ? It is for you to judge. The Association, which had existed 
for a long series of years, did, in the month of April last, come to the resolution 
of having a general strike, and of not acceding to the terms of their masters ; 
and in order to effect that, they did, as stated in the indictment, conspire, in 
the way and manner set forth, to accomplish their object by resorting to means 
'of intimidation and assault, to co-operate with persons to commit violence, and 
to secure legal assistance for persons who had been apprehended for acts of 
violence ; and in order to intimidate the roasters, to cause threatening letters 
to be written and sent to them, and attempted to set fire to the premises 
of masters. All these are specified in this indictment. Gentlemen, you are 
to judge of the evidence that has been brought in support of them. I trust 
jrou will admit that I have discharged my duty in bringing it again fully aqd 
fairly before you. It is for you to judge whether these four prisoners, not 
M'Lean, held offices in the Association. They are stated to be office-bearers 
of this society, or of some body of the society ; and it has ben proved to you 
that these characters belonged to them alone in regard of them being at the head 
of an amalgamating committee of finance and supply, and having the whole 
transactions of the society under their knowledge and control. They were 
in the possession of these offices, and were in the performance of the duties 
of them, till the time they were apprehended. You have been attentive to 
the whole evidence. You are aware of the proceedings at the commencement, 
and the assaults at particular mills. You recollect the offences at Oakbank 
factory.— at Mile-end factory ; and you recollect the transaction in regard to a 
member of the Association, Keddie, who was apprehended and convicted. By 
whom was this man defended ? Sheriff Alison tells vou that he was defended, 
ably, keenly, and systematically, I have no doubt, by Mr; Gemmill, the agent 
of the Association* Keddie was proved to have been a member of the Asso- 
ciation, and a cotton-spinner. This man was about to receive sentence, when 
the agent said, he would endeavour to get these proceedings put an end to, 
if the Sheriff would suspend the sentence. This was done, and for a time 
the guards were withdrawn. Is this not a proof of the charge in the indict- 
ment, that the Association defended crimes of that sort? It is in evidence 
that, the agent was there, authorised by the committee of the Association. 
yiimt. was this hut the executive committee of the Association, who had au- 
tnorped him to make a proposition, as tEe negociation between the committee 
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and the authorities. You will judge; then, if there wag n6t such a committe<$,..^p4c 
whether these four persons were not the effidentpffice-bearers of that AssociatiQur 

You recollect the assault on Dooachy. He names the individuals who, 
committed that assault, and you know the proceedings in regard to them. 
Then you recollect the Duntochar st^iktfy a»d the apprehension Uiat followed. 
An agent at Dumbarton is employed on that occasion ; he becomes bali for 
them on the bail money being lodged in his hands, and that money, you are 
aware, came from the coffers of the Association, and that ^20 were forfeited.. 
This runs through the very theory mentioned in the indictment. And lastly, and 
ultimately, the remaining part of the bail money is paid back on a discharge from 
Pitrker, Treasurer of the Association ; and you recollect that the obligation 
granted to return the money, was addressed to John Bunyan, and Peter Hacket, 
one of the prisoners at the bar. In regard to these acts, you have complete^and 
satisfactdry evidence of the charge of conspiracy. 

Then, in regard to the threatening letters, whlfch afe not proved against M*KeiI ; 
but be tfaey writteti by whom they may, they are threatening letters ; and from 
what quarter could they come, but from persons taking an interest in the Associ- 
ation ? Arthur swore be received more than one threatening letter, and Bryson 
swore he received a threatening letter. You recollect, also, the attempt to set fire 
t6 Mr. Wood's house. This is not brought home to these prisoners personally ; 
but the attempt was made by persons out of work. Then you have the combus- ' 
tibles thrown into Hussey*s work, another work that had struck. Although they 
appear to have been in an ignited state, they did not set fire to the mill. 

There is one other remark, in regard to which there is nota possibility of doubt. 
There is clear proof that what is charged in the indictment, in regard to the 
guard committee, did take place. After the conspiracy was formed, a guard 
committee was appomted. You can have no earthly doubt, that, hj the acts ami 
proceedings that took place when these guards were placed, their' purposes 
have been suffidently proved. Then comes the stipulation that the guards there- 
to be withdrawn, if sentenee was not passed upon Keddie ; and they were actuiilly 
withdrawn for a time. Whether you have sufficient evidence, not only of their 
resorting to those measures, but that they had murderous inteivtions in view, it is 
for you to judge. It is clear that the unfortunate man Smith believed thathe had 
been shot^ on no oAier ground than becsiuse he consented to worlc als a nob in 
Houldsworth's fsetory) having got the pair of wheels of a particular individual" 
whom he named; and you have complete evidence that he was in terror and 
alarm ; and be signed biis belief at his dying hour, that it was on that adcoiint that 
he was deprived of his existence. Look to the whole of the evidence* in the same 
calm, dispassionate, and (deliberate manner in which you have attended to your 
duty througbool the whole of this case. Judge whether there is not proof, by 
evidence on which yon can safely rely, that there was the appointment of a com- 
mittee which was of that secret and select nature, that It had the control oF the 
biisinese df this Society^ There it no doubt as to its appointoaent ; but as to the 
mode of its appointment, there is contradictory evidence. But you are the judges 
of tfa« weight of the testimony, and you ^re able to distinguish which class of wit- 
nesses you can give fn6st credit to. But you will keep in view the declarations 
of the prisoneiiB, and their refusing^ to answer ciertain questions — and the declara^ 
tkm of ISmith that he heard some wbhiperrogs of a secret committee being appoint^ 
edy althotigh he says he heard them from no authentic source. You have the-ev^- ; 
dence of Moad that he was present at a meeting when it was proposed to appoint* 
a secret comroitteek Yon see the way and manner in which they acted. "When 
there was no strike, three individuals alone carried on thebusiness of the'Sbdiet^ ; 
hot when a strike took place, the supply committee joined them, and th^se'persoitt; 
had the management of the whole business of the Association. If you are of [ 
opinion that the evidence is sufficient in regard to these charges, you know ytidf 
duty ; and I trust in God that the verdict which you return as satisfactory fo ybot' 
own minds, may be equally satisfactory to the country. A case of greater itnpof-T' 
tancc to the country at large, has seldom or never been brought before a -Jury. 



Hm Lordship's charge^ including ^h^ reading^ over ^f the evidence, occupied 
abii&t fourteen hours. - • • 

the Jury, after deliberatinfg for five hours, the Court remaining sitting, returned, 
add delivered by their Chancellor, Mr^ Redpath, the following 

VERDICT: 

" The Jury, by a majority, find the charges Nes. I, 2, 3, and 10, of the libel. 
Proved against the pannels as libelled, and unanimously find the other charges in 
the libel Not Proved.'* 

The LORD JUSTICE CLERK said— Gentlemen of the Jury, In returning 
you the thanks of the Court, for the patient, deliberate, and faithful manner in 
which you have discharged the heavy duties imposed upon you in this case, I beg 
to assure you that the Court receive the verdict with satisfaction ; and considering 
the duties you have had to discharge, and the length of time you have been em- 
ployed in this case, the Court will relieve you from discharging the duties of Jury- 
men for three years to come, if you desire it. 

Mr. DUNCAN M'NEIL, as Counsel for the prisoners, contended that as the 
Jury had acquitted the prisoners of the fifth charge of conspiracy, on the I4tb of 
June, the finding of the tenth char((e proved, was inconsistent with their acquittal 
of the fifth, the tenth being founded on the statement in the fifth, that a secret 
committee bad been appointed, which statement the Jury had unanimously found 
not proved. Mr. M'Neil therefore submitted to their Lordships, that the tenth 
count could not be taken into consideration in the sentence to be pronounced 
against the prisoners. 

. Ailer hearing the SouciToa-GENSEAL in answer, and Mr. Rqbe&tson in reply, 
ofi this objection, (the debate on which lasted for a considerable time,) the 
LORD JUSTICE CLERK said, that whatever may have been the intention 
of the Jury, (which admitted now of no explanation, as their verdict was recorded) 
the Court were of opinion that they were not entitled to take the finding on the 
tetith charge into their consideration. 

The Court then proceeded to deliver their opinions aft to the amount of punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the prisoners. 

Lord MCKENZIE spoke inso low a tone that be was only partially heard by 4he 
reporters. He said, that this was one of those cases in regard to wbieh the law 
commanded them to pronounce an arbitrary judgment. The charges of wbiichtfae 
prisoners bad been found guilty were of a serious descriptioa*.. He was perfeetly 
aware that the mere combination to raise wag€ts was no crime by the law of Soot- 
land. It was once thought a crime, but the combinatioA laws had been repealed ; 
and of this he did not mean to complain. It was no matter who approved, or did 
not approve of its repeal, — it was now repealed : and had the Association slopped 
in combining to keep up the price of labour, the prisoners would hav« been sub- 
jected to no punishment But they did not stop there, The coaspiraqy was^noft' 
merely a conspiracy to keep up wages, and to strike in order tO' obtain tluit object^ 
but it was a conspiracy by-ill^al means to deprive the employers and the em- 
ployed of their nndoubted right by force and violence, to rob the ene of his right, 
to hire people to labour at such price as he thought he could .afbrd or ohose to 
pay,, and to rob the other of his right to take labour at such a price as he oould 
get it ; and when that combination proceeded to use violent and illegal means, 
threats, actual assaults, for the accomplishment of its purpoee^ and when they were 
actually used to a great extent and in repeated instances, it was impossible to 
form any otber opinion than that they did commit offences of a most mischievous 
ax^d injurious nature — of a most injurious nature even to that class of people to 
whom the pannels themselves belonged. That class depended entirely on their 
labour, and to deprive them of it was to reduce them to misery and want ; and 
yet here was an illegal power of tyranny maintained, by which, if they dared to 
exercise their natural rights, they were to be subjected to unbounded violence. 
It was proved here, by the verdict of the Jury, that these pannels were guilty of 
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HidM offBtt^es, wftt6b applied to alf ihe meinbehVir Ihe conBpIracy • ^^d 'to' die 
ioMtrumentatify (Jf the ' pannels must be attributed the vast extent of ' iAl&clu,e^ 
which was the result of this conspiracy, and which extended to multitudes of peo> 
pie, as well as to those assaulted. In the^e circumstances, he felt himself bouncL 
in the clear execution of his duty, to move that a judgment be pronounced against 
the prisoners of a very serious description. When he looked to those prisoner^ 
and considered that the character of some of them was otherwise respectable, yet 
he wa9 afraid that in certain respects their character was of a v.ery dansferous de« 
scription, that, to a certain extent, their feelings, in regard to law, morality, and rd- 
ligion, were extinguished. But however respectable any or all of them might 
otherwise be, it could not exempt the Court from applying to these offences such 
a punishment as would be sufficient to suppress such dangerous crimes in future. 
Hts Lordship felt himself, therefore, under necessity of proposing a sentence of 
tra&tportation for seven years. 

Lor<l M ONC R i E.F F saidj-tfaat the Jury had relieved them of the painful duty 
of prenouncing a far more severe punishment against the prisoners than thai moved 
for by Lord M*Kenzie. White the pannels were discharged of the most serious 
part of the charges in the indictment, they were also relieved of the lOtb charge 
which the Jury intended to find against them ; but a circumstance in the form 
of the verdict rendered ft the indispensible duty of the Court to give the prisoners 
the benefit of being liberated from that charge also ; and they did get the beneUt 
of it in the sentence moved for by Lord M'Kenzie. But very serious matter 
still remained In the libel, and of which the prisoners were found g:uilty. They 
were charged with an illegal conspiracy, originating in this Association, for the 
desperate purpose — not of raising the rate of wages by withholding their own 
labour— but by force, and violence, and threats, and intimidation, against other 
pevBons, who had as good a right to use their labour as this Association had used 
theirs* It would not do now for the prisoners to say that the guard commltteis 
had not been appointed for tbe purposes alone which some of their witnesses 
held out. The Jury had found it proved that tbe guard aommittee was appointed 
for the purpose of employing persons to beset the mills as guards, not only to 
watch who went in, and to ascertain who were ivorkiug at these mills, but to 
molest the workmen, to beset the mills, and endeavour ta deter the workers 
from proceeding in their labour — not only to deter and intimidate them, but 
actually t* commit violence on those whom they oould find ivorking undsir the 
rate of wages wbloh this Association bad thought proper to prescribe. It-had 
beeti Ibufid that tbe eoatpiracy for this purpose had been wideljr flpr«ad- and 
disseminated ; and having done so, the second and third duirges went to statte 
two special instances in which mills were so i>eset by the guards for the purpose 
of molesting and intimidating the workmen. The first is the case at Oakbauk. 
Ii was proved that that oaoleslatton did take plaee ; and to what extent it went 
they bad heard from the testimony of the Sberiif. It was of a most formidable 
deaeriptios, and could not be tolerated in any civilized country, and had been 
carried on under a system which, if it had not been put an' end to, might have 
utterly destroyed the whole trade and naanufacturea of this country. * TIm third 
charge was tbe case of Keddie, at tbe Mile-end Factoryi who wasconvicted by the 
sherilf. There was a meeting of the Association, at which they resolved to with- 
draw the guards. When they looked at the first charge, as to tbe nature of this 
guard committee, and at the third charge* which stated the manner and. way in 
which the guards bad been taken off by the interference 'of the Agent of the 
Association, oduld they overlook the fact, that after that the same system was 
carried on as that to which the first charge applied ? There was here no case pf 
a secret committee being appointed ; but it was part of tbe case that although 
the guard committee was ostensibly withdrawn, in point of fact it was not in- 
tended to be withdrawn. Looking, therefore, to the whole ease, he concurred 
entirely with Lord M*Kenzie in the sentence proposed. It was one of the most 
dangerous conspiracies that had occurred in this country for many a day. How 
it was possible that these prisoners, peesessing tiM understaMlilig that they 



•MUK^d |u poasett, Qould 90 )i«v6 perverted ibeir moml prtnQipl«-..oHiU «• bavf 
|eryerted'iheir minds and und^rafandlni^ ai ta think thftt they were to be^av 
titled furcibly to compel their brethren to cease to work, vrhetber they would or 
not, was a matter that could not fail to astonish every person who thought of it 
for a moment. Liberty of labour was not to be vested in the doioiaeeriug power 
of any Associatiou. Every man was free aa ajiotber, and bad the liberty to uae 
his labour as he thought fit. 

.The LORD JUSiICK CLERK, (calling the prisoners by Ibeir namaa) 
said, — The Jury have found by a majority, that the first three charges in this 
indictment have been proved — of the charge of conspiring to raise and keep up 
your wages or the price of labour by illegal means, and of the disturbances aiid 
molestations at Oakbank and Mile-end — as to which 1 intend te say notbiog 
more than I have said. But it is the sacred duty of this Court, to convince tbn 
people of this country, that practices of this nature never shall be permitted tn 
exist within any part of the boundary of this kingdom. And I trust fer the real 
interests of the Operatives, that the punishment which you, the prisoners, are 
to suffer, wUI have the effect of putting an end to all such illegal cdnsplraoies in 
future. 

You have now to prepare yourselves for going to another country, where you 
will be permitted to enter into no such unlawful Association, where no conspir- 
acies of this description wili ever be permitted to eidst. You can only prosper 
there by conductiujg yourselves in an orderly and honest manner, and not encroacb- 
ing on the rights of your fellow-citizens iq any way whatever, buteubnuttingio 
the labour re<|uired of you, and which will be demanded of you ki tbat place, 
and where your condition will be rendered comparatively happy^ooly by £bllow- 
Jng an uniform course of rectitude in all time coming. I shall say no more to 
you than, that we feel it our imperative duty to award you the pui^isbment pro- 
posed by Lord M^K^uzle, concurred in by Lord Moncrieff, and in which X also 
entirely concur. ^ 

The Clerk of Court then read the 

SENTENCE: 
" Seven Years* Transportation beyond seas.*' 

The Court, which was crowded to excess, broke up at 11 oV.ook, P. M. The 
trial excited intense interest, and the length of the Indictment, as well as the 
length of Alme occupied in the investigation, are withont preeodent In the records 
of the Scotiish Courts. 



In this all-important case, the Public should bear in mind that these uofort*- 
nate men were condemned by one man only. Some of the Newspapers baTe 
stated they were convicted by a large majority. Here is the proof of tbeir error-^ 
will they be honourable enough to correct it ? 

THE MAJORITY OF EIGHT. 

David Redpath, Confectioner, Nicolson-Street, Foreman qf the Jury. 

John Graham, Farmer, Whitburn. 

Smith Ferguiion, Sitk Mercer, James* Square. 

John E(;go, Merchant, Charlotte-Street, Leith. 

William Smith, Agent, Morton-Street, Leitb. 

George Ba^ne, Merchant, Dunbar. 

Robert White, Meal Dealer, Bathgate. 

Alexander Stoddaxt, Farmer, Ingiiston Mains. 

MINORITY OF SEVEN. 

Henry Lediard, Viewhill Cottage, County of Edinburgh. 

r Robert Martin, Grocer, East Calder. 

^^ .' John Clark, Grocer, Castle- Street. 

.;> Tbomsa Stevenson, Brusbroaker, South College-Street, 

raattnew Frier, Baker, St. Patrick Square. 
WilOam Burton, Wright, ColintoO. 
<S«arge OjUey. Hatter, Canoagate. 



